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THE  RE-CREATION  OF  THE  AUTHOR  IN  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  CLARIN 

By 

Eric  L.  Reinholtz 
December  1996 

Chairman:  Edward  Baker 

Major  Department:  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  multiplicity  of  discursive  practices  found  in  the 
literary  production  of  Leopoldo  Alas  "Clarin" --journalism, 
scholarship,   political  commentary,   short  story,  novel, 
literary  criticism,  drama- -has  led  to  a  scholarly  debate 
over  which  of  these  "many  Clarins"  represents  the  writer's 
true  professional  inclination.  A  possible  solution  to  this 
problem  is  suggested  in  the  reinterpretation  of  Alas • s  work 
within  the  framework  of  French  sociologist  Pierre  Bourdieu's 
concept  of  cultural  production.  Central  to  this  theoretical 
model  is  the  notion  of  the  prise  de  po.gifinn     or  position- 
taking:  a  discursive  stance  on  the  part  of  a  writer  in 
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relation  to  the  dynamics  of  the  broader  literary  field  with 
the  purpose  of  resolving  the  conflicting  principles  of 
autonomy  (artistic  consecration)   and  heteronomy  (economic 
market  success) .  For  Alas,   this  conflict  may  be  framed  as 
the  desire  to  maintain  a  bourgeois  existence  from  writing 
without  becoming  a  "bourgeois  writer" .  Given  the  shifting 
dynamics  of  the  field  caused  by  both  internal  (artistic 
movements)   and  external   (political  and  economic)  factors, 
the  attempt  at  maintaining  such  a  balance  would  necessitate 
a  constant  process  of  re-creating  the  author  in  the 
Clarinian  text . 

The  analysis  of  these  position-takings  begins  with  an 
assessment  of  Alas ' s  changing  status  within  the  literary 
field,   and  then  focuses  on  certain  key  texts  illustrative  of 
the  discursive  shifts  in  question:  Alas ' s  adolescent  vision 
of  the  Larrian  journalist  in  "El  caramelo"  from  Juan  Ruiy.: 
the  rejection  of  journalism  in  favor  of  academia  in 
"Estilicon",   an  early  short  story  published  in  El  Solfeo: 
the  influence  of  Galdos  and  Naturalism  as  a  model  of  and 
means  to  consecration,  respectively,   in  "Pipa";  the 
consecration  of  the  literary  critic  in  Apolo  en  Pafosr  and 
the  symbolic  abandonment  of  the  literary  field  in  the 

viii 


novella  Supercheria  and  the  stories  "Cambio  de  luz"  and 
"Vario".  Each  text  is  examined  not  as  a  reflection  of 
historical  reality,   but  rather   (following  Jameson's  model  in 
The  Political  Unconscious)   as  a  symbolic  resolution  of  the 
autonomous- he teronomous  dialectic . 
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CHAPTER  1 
THE  ENIGMA  OF  THE   "VARIOS  CLARIN" 


. . .No  entrare  en  el  estudio  integral  del  caracter 
literario  de  Clarin,   como  creador  de  obras  tan  bellas 
en  distintos  ordenes  del  arte  y  como  infatigable 
luchador  en  el  eterno  critico.   Su  obra  es  grande  y 
rica,  y  el  que  esto  escribe  no  acertaria  a  encerrarla 
en  una  clara  sintesis,  por  mucho  empeno  que  en  ello 
pusiera   (1989,    14) . 

--Benito  Perez  Galdos 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,   Leopoldo  Alas 

remains  one  of  the  great  enigmas  of  nineteenth  century 

Spanish  literature.  While  perceptions  of  and  attitudes 

toward  Alas  have  changed  dramatically  since  Galdos  thus 

characterized  his  friend,   the  problematic  presence  of  not 

one,   but  what  Guillermo  de  la  Torre  has  called  "varios 

Clarin"    (1984,   ix) ,   both  continues  to  fascinate  and  to 

frustrate  critics  of  his  work.  While  Alas  was  known  during 

his  lifetime  primarily  as  a  literary  critic,   and  during  the 

latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century  principally  through  his 

"masterpiece,"  La  Regenta,   his  status  as  a  writer  continues 

to  be  redefined  by  modern  scholarship  which,   in  giving  long- 
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overdue  attention  to  the  numerous  other  facets  of  his 
career,   has  increasingly  complicated  any  attempt  to 
understand  the  "many  Clarins"  as  one. 

Indeed,   the  curious  "caso  Clarin, "  as  Antonio  Ramos- 
Gascon  has  put  it,  which  has  seen  Alas  elevated  by 
"editores,   criticos  y  leyentes"  from  "la  segunda  o  tercera 
fila"  to  "la  categoria  del  mismisimo  Cervantes"    (1984,  11), 
has  become  something  of  a  critical  double-edged  sword.  Whil 
the  passion  for  rediscovering  the  writer's  diversity  has 
produced  an  unprecedented  interest  in  the  individual  and  hi 
work,   it  would  seem  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  way  in  which  the  "many  Clarins "--novelist,  dramatist, 
cpnteur,   literary  critic,   social  commentator,  political 
pundit,  philosopher  and  scholar- -might  be  comprehended  in  a 
cohesive  fashion,   finding  the  "clara  sintesis"  of  which 
Galdos  spoke .  Although  works  such  as  Yvan  Lissorgues ' s 
Clarin  politico   (1980)   and  Sergio  Beser's  Leopoldo  Ala^, 
critico  literario   (1968)   represent  invaluable  contributions 
in  their  recognition  and  dissemination  of  Alas ' s  "non- 
literary"  texts,   these  studies  must  ultimately  be 
understood,   as  Gonzalo  Sobejano  suggests  in  referring  to 
Lissorgues  as  "el  Colon  de  la   'terra  incognita'  clariniana" 


(Lissorgues  1980,   14),   as  essentially  bibliographical  in 

nature,   offering  a  point  of  departure  rather  than  a 

definitive  thesis.   Indeed,   as  Beser  himself  has  reaffirmed: 

El  verdadero  problema  de  la  conf rontacion  de  su  obra 
critica  y  creativa,   no  reside  en  averiguar  donde  hay 
mayor  merito,   en  sus  artlculos  o  en  sus  narraciones, 
sino  en  mostrar  la  unidad  perfecta  que  existe  emtre 
esos  dos  aspectos  de  la  labor  literaria  de  Leopoldo 
Alas    (1968,    339)  . 

Thus,   it  would  seem  that,   if  there  is  an  unfulfilled  task 
for  Clarinian  scholarship,   it  is  to  move  from  the 
rediscovery  of  "unknown"  aspects  of  Clarin's  production 
toward  a  reevaluation  of  their  relationship  with  his  oeuvre 
as  a  whole . 

In  the  following  pages,   I  will  offer  one  possibile 
strategy  for  approaching  Beser 's  proposed  critical  goal,  and 
perhaps  for  achieving  the  "synthesis"  that  Galdos  believed 
impossible.   If  one  were  to  ask  what  shared  element  exists 
between  the  two  principal  discursive  practices  identified  by 
Beser- -"critical  and  creative" - -the  deceptively  obvious 
answer  would  be  the  "author":  obvious  because  Alas ' s 
personality  has,   since  Cabezas   (1936),   been  the  focus  of 
virtually  all  major  scholarship  on  his  work;  deceptive 
because,  as  I  will  argue,   it  is  not  the  author  as  subject. 


but  rather  the  author  as  object  that  may  ultimately  provide 
the  key  to  unlocking  the  Clarinian  hermeneutic.  While 
critics  such  as  Luis  Saavedra  have  followed  Cabezas, 
conceiving  of  the  "varies  Clarin"  within  a  psychological 
framework--   "la  identidad  literaria  no  coincid [e]  muchas 
veces  con  la  identidad  intelectual"    (1987,   241) --this 
question  of  the  author's  "identity"  must  ultimately  give  way 
to  one  with  much  wider  implications.   In  Foucault ' s  words, 
"new  questions"  must  be  asked:    "'What  are  the  modes  of 
existence  of  this  discourse?'    'Where  does  it  come  from;  how 
is  it  circulated;  who  controls  it?'"    (1977,   138).   Thus  it  is 
that  I  will  undertake  the  study  of  the  "author"  not 
understood  as  Clarin,    "the  creator,"  but  understood  instead 
as  that  historically  specific  "complex  and  variable  function 
of  discourse"    (Foucault  1977,   138)   whose  modern  "identity" 
is  to  be  found  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  Spain- -who  is 
essentially  "recreated"--  in  the  two  essential  narrative 
voices-- "critical  and  creative" - -of  Leopoldo  Alas. 

In  his  essay  "Authors  and  Writers"    (1960), ^  Roland 
Barthes  argues  that,   over  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 

'Barthes's  1960  essay  has  been  reprinted  in  translation  in  A  Barthes  Reader  Susan 
Sontag  ed.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1982). 


century,   the  concept  of  the  author  was  redefined  through  a 
"broaden[ing  of]    the  literary  function"    (1982,   186).  For 
Barthes,   what  Foucault  elsewhere  terms  the  "author- function" 
(Counter-Memory  1977,   138)  was  split  into  two  coexistent 
"custodian [s]   of  the  public  language":  the  already 
institutionalized  author  and  a  new  subject,   the  "writer" 
(186) .   The  distinction  between  the  two--the  author  producing 
work  as  "its  own  end,"  that  is,    "intransitive"    (1982,  187), 
the  writer  as  a  "'transitive  man'    [who]  posits  a  goal... of 
which  language  is  merely  a  means"    ( 189 )- -although  applied  by 
Barthes  to  French  literature,  has  clear  implications  for  the 
analysis  of  Clarin. 

Indeed,  as  one  considers  the  similarity  between  the 
Alas's  career  and  that  of  Emile  Zola- -a  key  figure  in 
Barthes 's  conceptualization  this  new  evolving  formation 
(186) --the  former,   the  most  prominent  Spanish  apologist  for 
"la  mano  sucia  de  la  literatura"  and  its  creator, ^  seems  to 
typify  the  transmutation  of  the  traditional  author. 
Strikingly,   the  very  concept  of  the  "many  Clarins"  reflects 


^Alas's  ironic  reference  to  Alarcon's  linking  of  Naturalism  to  anarchism  begins  his 
prologue  to  Emilia  Pardo-Bazan's  La  cuestion  palpitante  (Santiago  de  Compostela: 
Anthropos,  1988):  123. 


both  the  discursive  diversity  of  Zola,   and  the  economically- 
rooted  need  for  multi -discursive  production  on  the  part  of 
his  less  accomplished  contemporaries.  These  would-be  Zolas 
branch  beyond  artistic  creation  to  "the  university, 
scientific  and  scholarly  research,  politics  etc..."  (190). 
As  so  many  of  Alas ' s  biographers  have  observed,   the  struggle 
between  an  almost  sacrosanct  reverence  for  his  role  as  an 
author- - 

que  emocion  tan  extrana  fue  para  mi  la  de  terminar...a 
los  treinta  y  tres  anos  una  obra  de  arte^ 

--and  an  often  bitter  recognition  of  his  principal  function 
as  a  "vulgar"  writer- - 

por  entregar  a  tiempo  la  obra  de  jornalero  acabada,  me 
sorprendo  en  la  ingrata  faena  de  hacerme  inferior  a  mi 
mismo,   de  escribir  peor  que  se,   de  decir  lo  que  no  vale 
nada,   que  no  importa,   que  solo  sirve  para  justificar  un 
salario^ 

--is  "constante  a  lo  largo  de  su  vida"    (Saavedra  1987,   114) . 
However,   if  there  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  traditonal 
Clarinian  scholarship  to  grasp  this  dilemma  in  psychological 
terms,   the  present  study  will  follow  Barthes  in  suggesting 


'Alas's  celebrated  statement  on  La  Regenta  is  quoted,  among  other  sources,  in  Adolfo 
Posada's  Leopoldo  Alas.  "Clari'n"  (Oviedo:  Imprenta  de  la  Cruz,  1946):  180. 

'Although  he  dates  this  quotation  to  1886,  Cabezas  fails  to  cite  his  source-possiblv  a 
letter  to  Galdos  (1936,  148). 
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that  this  problem  of  Clarin  the  "author-writer"  should  not 

really  be  diagnosed  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's  own 

psyche,  but  rather  as  arising  from  the  relation  between  the 

individual  and  society. 

Conceiving  of  the  dif f erentation  between  author  and 

writer  as  socially  akin  to  that  of  "priest"  and  "clerk" 

(190) --Alas • s  apparent  sacred/vulgar  distinction,   as  it 

were--Barthes  postulates  that  the  author-writer,  essentially 

the  modern  "intellectual,"  frees  society  from  "the 

institution  of  literary  language"    (192) .   For  the  first  time, 

the  society  as  a  consumer  of  texts  can  experience  what 

Barthes  calls  "the  dream  of  a  communication  without  system" 

(192) --a  liberation   (ostensibly)   from  "style,"  from  the 

"parasitical  message"  of  the  author's  discourse. 

It  is  a  model  once  distant  and  necessary,   with  which 
society  plays  something  of  a  cat-and-mouse  game:  it 
acknowledges  the  author-writer  by  buying  his  books 
(however  few),   recognizing  their  public  character;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  keeps  him  at  a  distance,  obliging 
him  to  support  himself  by  means  of  the  subsidiary 
institutions  it  controls   (the  university,  for 
instance) ,   constantly  accusing  him  of  intellectualism, 
i.e.,   in  terms  of  myth,   sterility   (a  reproach  the 
author  never  incurs) .   In  short,   from  an  anthropological 
viewpoint,   the  author-writer  is  an  excluded  figure 
integrated  by  his  very  exclusion,   a  remote  descendent 
of  the  accursed:  his  function  in  society  as  a  whole  is 
perhaps  related  to  the  one  Levi -Strauss  attributes  to 
the  witch  doctor:  a  function  of  complimentarity ,  both 


witch  doctor  and  intellectual  in  a  sense  stabilizing  a 
disease  which  is  necessary  to  the  collective  economy  of 
health   (1982,    192-3)  . 

Of  course,   just  as  the  author-writer  Emile  Zola  cannot 

be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  author-writer  Roland 

Barthes,   so  Leopoldo  Alas  should  not  be  comprehended  in  the 

same  way  as,   for  example,   Juan  Goytisolo.  Clearly 

individuals  such  as  Zola  and  Alas  must  be  grasped  as  part  of 

a  gradual  discursive  realignment  of  the  author- function 

within  society- -that  is  to  say,  as  kinds  of  proto- 

intellectuals.  Nonetheless,   for  Clarin   (and  if  not  for  Zola, 

certainly  for  his  less  successful  proteges) ,   the  socially 

and  economically  dependent  status  of  the  author-writer's 

evolving  identity  can  be  viewed  as  the  source  of  precisely 

the  kind  of  "crisis"  described  by  Cabezas  and  his  other 

principal  biographers.   Indeed,   as  Christophe  Charle • s  study 

of  the  "crisis"  of  French  naturalism  suggests,  much  of  the 

frustration  apparently  experienced  by  Alas  ultimately  must 

be  seen  as  socio-economic  in  nature.  Commenting  on  the 

explosion  of  writers  in  France  during  the  second  half  of  the 

nineteenth  century,   Charle  states: 

...le  champ  litteraire  est,  en  effet,  victime  d'une 
crise  de  surproduction :  mevente  des  livres  et 
concurrence  exacerbee  entre  les  ecrivains  de  plus  en 


plus  nombreux,   alors  que  les  structures  de  consecration 
sont  restees  inchangees  depuis  I'Ancien  Regime.  Les 
vocations  nombreuses  suscitees  par  1' expansion  de 

la  presse  et  du  public  se  heurtent  bientot  aux  limites 
du  marche   (1979,   87-8) . 

Statistical  data  seems  to  indicate  that  this  phenomenon 
manifested  itself  in  Spain  as  well.  Jean-Fran<;ois  Botrel 
cites  figures  on  the  decline  of  illiteracy  and  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  bookstores  in  Spain  from  1860  to  1920.   In  the 

pertinent  years  of  1870-1900  from  Juan  Ruiz,   begun  in 

1868,   to  Alas's  death  in  1901- -one  finds  that  while  the 
number  of  literate  Spaniards  almost  doubled,   and  far  out- 
paced the  19%  general  population  growth,   the  number  of 
bookstores  increased  by  a  paltry  7%- -actually  showing 
declines  throughout  much  of  the  1870s  and  1890s   (1988,   128) . 
By  contrast,   there  was  a  veritable  explosion  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  that  took  place  with  the 
reestablishment  of  a  free  press  in  1868.  Madrid  saw  a  growth 
rate  for  new  publications  of  nearly  500%  between  1868  and 
1870    (almost  one  a  day  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
Republic) .   Less  complete  statistics  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  indicate  a  20%  increase,   from  500  to  596,   in  the  years 
1870-1875   (Schulte  1968,   205).  And  while  Botrel ' s  statistics 
do  show  that  the  number  of  individual  publications  had 
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returned  to  the  500  mark  by  the  turn  of  the  century  (1988, 
213) ,   Catalan  scholar  Josep-Francesc  Vails  points  out  that 
the  number  of  copies  printed  in  Spain  had,   from  1868  to 
1900,   gone  from  under  10,000  to  almost  100,000  per  day 
(1988,   263) .   The  result  of  these  trends  is  not  difficult  to 
comprehend.  Again,  while  exact  figures  on  the  number  of 
writers  in  Spain  are  unavailable,   the  1900  census  listed  at 
185,230  the  number  of  bureaucrats,    "medicos,  jueces, 
artistas,  profesores,  etcetera"    (Aviles  Fernandez  et  al. 
1981,   76) --clearly  a  sizeable  increase  over  the  handful  of 
would-be  intellectuals  prior  to  the  Gloriosa.  Echoing 
Barthes's  idea  of  the  author-writer,   Schulte  comments  that 
from  this  labor  crisis  the  concept  of  "professionalism" 
arose   (213) .  At  the  same  time,   a  deceptive  intellectual 
"independence"    (213)   concealed  a  reality  of  economic 
servitude  in  which,   as  Barthes  argues,    "the  writer's 
language   [was] ...produced  and  consumed  only  in  the  shadow  of 
institutions"    (190),   the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
various  print  media.   Thus  the  author-writers  of  Restoration 
Spain  found  themselves  in  a  seemingly  inescapable  socio- 
economic dilemma.  While  freed  (for  the  most  part)   from  the 
political  and  cultural  constraints  of  traditional 
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authorship,   they  found  themselves  now  subject  to  a  new  set 
of  limitations- -those  of  a  market  of  symbolic  goods  in  which 
the  growth  of  supply  had,  by  the  mid- 1870s,   far  outstripped 
the  expansion  of  consumer  demand.   Just  as  their  French 
counterparts  failed  to  attain  both  the  critical  and  economic 
consecration  of  Zola,   so  on  a  smaller  scale,  Spain's 
Generation  of   '68  became  increasing  frustrated  with  a 
literary  market  that  had  difficulty  supporting  more  than  a 
few  full-time  novelists.  As  literary  historians  Wlad  Godzich 
and  Nicholas  Spadaccini  observe,    "The  old  institution, 
conceived  by  Enlightenment  intellectuals .. .proves  to  be 
inadequate  in  the  face  of  market  forces  which  are 
differentiating  and  marking  the  space  of  literature  in  a 
society  increasingly  defined  by  consumption."   "For  these 
reasons,"  they  conclude,    "the  old  literary  institution 
undergoes  a  crisis"    (1988,   32).  Thus  as  late  as  1899  one 
such  individual,   trapped  between  artistic  freedom  and 
economic  necessity,  would  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable 
compromise:   "No  se  leen  libros,  pero  se  empieza  a  leer 
periodicos:  pues  aprovechemos  el  sucedaneo,   y  demos  en  el 
periodico,   hasta  donde  se  pueda,   lo  que  habiamos  de  dar  en 
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el  libro"    (Beser  1968,   79) .   That  individual  was,   of  course, 
Leopoldo  Alas. 

When  these  words  appeared  in  La  Publicidad.  Clarin, 
already  in  the  symptomatic  stages  of  his  eventually  fatal 
intestinal  tuberculosis   (Saavedra  1987,   362) ,   was  still  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  influential  figures  in  Spanish 
letters.  Unfortunately,   like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
Alas  suffered,  as  Saavedra  has  put  it,   from  "la  desgracia  de 
nacer  en  una  epoca  en  la  que  la  abundancia  se  convierte  en 
un  genero  literario:   el  periodismo"    (1987,   357) .  But  if 
Saavedra  is  referring  to  the  psychological  implications  of 
Alas's  prodigious  literary  production   ("se  mortifica  por 
escribir  demasiado"    [357] ) ,   the  real  plight  confronting  not 
only  Alas,   but  the  rest  of  his  generation  as  well,  resulted, 
as  both  Charle  and  Botrel  suggest,   from  a  very  different, 
more  palpable  kind  of  crisis:  the  new  economic  reality  of 
literature  as  a  commodity  and  of  the  writer  as  its  producer 
in  the  supply- and- demand  market  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  unquestionably  exist  numerous  indications  that 
Clarin  was  quite  conscious  of  his  own  economic  dependence 
and  that  of  his  contemporaries.   In  1885  he  wrote  to  Galdos, 
"Yo  no  soy  novelista  ni  nada;  mas  que  un  padre  de  familia 


que  no  conoce  otra  industria  mas  que  la  de  gacetillero 
transcendental"    (Ortega  1964,   67) .     Although,   as  I  have 
already  discussed,  virtually  every  biographer,  following 
Cabezas,   has  at  least  made  reference  to  this  dilemma,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  Botrel,   Clarinistas  have  a  much  more  precise 
idea  of  where  Alas  fit  into  the  complex  relations  of 
literary  production.   In  his  study,    "Produccion  literaria  y 
rentabilidad:   el  caso  de  Clarin, "  Botrel  offers  empirical 
data  on  Alas ' s  production  in  terms  of  its  exchange  value. 
Botrel  argues  that  with  his  decidedly  bourgeois  "necesidad 
de  ganar  el  pan  o  el  postre  de  sus  hijos,   segun  las 
estrecheces  del  presupuesto  domestico, "  Alas  found  himself 
"llevado  a  privilegiar  las  formas  de  produccion  de  mayor 
rentabilidad  para  el"    (1979,   123).  By  examining  literary 
production  in  the  same  terms  as  other  types  of  production  in 
a  capitalist  economy  such  as  that  of  Restoration  Spain, 
Botrel  offers  a  surprising  picture  of  the  reality  of 
Clarin 's  work.   Calculating  profitability  per  five  hundred 
characters  with  regard  to  genre,   he  arrives  at  the  following 
statistics:  paliqes  at  4.77  ptas . ,   short  novels  "a  retazos" 
in  a  range  from  3.14  to  3.86  ptas.,   short  stories  in  a  range 
from  2.03  to  3.67  ptas.,   the  novel  Su  unico  hi jn  at  2.07 
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ptas.,   and  literary  criticism  including  the  Folletos 

literarios  in  a  range  of  0.73  to  0.83  ptas.    (1979,  128-29). 

The  implication  for  Alas ' s  work,   in  exclusively  economic 

terms,   is  for  Botrel  a  "compromise  razonable"    (1979,  131) 

between  the  artistically  unsatisfying  paliques  and  the 

economically  unprofitable  novel   (or  the  "highbrow"  criticism 

of  the  folletos) .  And  while  Botrel  makes  it  clear  that  Alas 

himself  never  made  a  conscious  decision  to  reconcile 

aesthetics  and  economics, =  he  concludes  that,   caught  between 

the  "intereses  globalmente  opuestos"  of  "el  creador  y  el 

productor"    (1979,   131),   the  author  of  La  Regent and  the 

paliques  seemed  to  have  adapted  himself - -albeit  unknowingly- 

-to  a  genre  capable  of  satisfying,   if  only  in  part,  both 

artistic  desire  and  material  necessity.  He  states: 

Esta  contradiccion  se  encuentra  parcialmente  resuelta 
cuando  Clarin  puede  salirse  del  marco  estrecho  del 
articulo  unico  no  compatible  con  el  modo  de  expresion 
de  un  escritor  desde  siempre  necesitado  de  espacio  y 
cuando  puede  preservar  su  autonomla  y  su  poder  de 
decision,   en  cuanto  a  la  orientacion  de  su 
creacion/produccion:  este  es  el  caso,  por  ejemplo,  de 


'Botrel  cites  a  number  of  contradictory  statements  made  by  Alas  regarding  the 
profitability  of  different  types  of  literary  production.  For  example,  in  correspondance 
with  Smesio  Delgado,  editor  of  Madrid  Comico.  he  claims  that  "los  artfculos  ordinarios 
son  los  que  dan  mas  renta"  (4/19/89).  Two  years  earlier  he  had  insisted  that  "la  novelas 
que  tengo  en  el  telar  todas  ellas  me  valen  el  doble  o  el  triple  que  los  articulos  meior 
pagados"  (12/17/92);  130. 
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los  cuentos  largos  o  de  las  novelas  cortas.   unica  forma 
acaso  en  la  que  se  concilian  satisf actoriamente  las 
exiqencias  del  creador  con  la  rentabilidad  del 
productor   (1979,    132,   my  emphasis) . 

The  situation  described  by  Botrel  as  an  "especie  de 
desgarramiento"    ("Clarin  no  se  conforma  con  su  estatuto  de 
escritor,  pero  su  estatuto  social  se  lo  impone"  [1979, 
132]),   seems  not  only  to  support  Barthes ' s  theory,  but 
indeed  suggests  that  the  question  of  economic  need  in  its 
most  profound  sense- -the  Marxian  concept  of  "necessity"^-- 
can  and  should  be  understood  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Clarinian  aesthetic.  As  I  will  argue,  one  key,  perhaps,  to 
offering  a  "clara  sintesis"  of  the  "varios  Clarin"  lies  in 
understanding  the  way  in  which  the  Clarinian  aesthetic  both 
reacts  to,  and  participates  in  the  greater  discursive 
realignment  of  Barthes ■ s  evolving  f in-de-siecle  "author- 
writer  .  " 

Now,   to  say  that  the  seemingly  disjuncte  oeuvre  of 
Leopoldo  Alas  can  be  understood  within  the  socio-historical 
process  hypothesized  by  Roland  Barthes,   and  to  actually 
conduct  such  an  analysis  are,   of  course,   quite  different 

*See  Marx's  discussion  of  "freedom"  and  "necessity"  in  Capital  3.48  (1991):  958-9 
Tom  Bottomore  offers  a  discussion  "necessity"  within  the  broader  context  of  capitalism 
(A  Dictionary  of  Marxist  Thought,  Cambridge:  Harvard  U  Press,  1983:  89-90). 
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propositions.  Clearly  some  texts  must  be  given  primacy  over 
others  if  the  study  it  to  be  feasible.  There  is  also  the 
matter  of  determining  a  means  of  analyzing  the  signifiers 
that  might  reveal  the  conscious,   or  perhaps  unconscious 
emergence  of  the  "author-writer."  Finally  there  is  the 
question  of  how  such  signifiers  function  within- -and 
ultimately  modify- -the  Clarinian  narrative  discourse.  In 
seeking  to  offer  an  interpretive  model  capable  of 
comprehending  Clarin  within  the  thesis  set  forth  by  Barthes, 
I  will  now  turn  to  the  work  of  two  of  the  literary  scholars 
most  responsible  for  the  reemergence  of  social  and  political 
criticism  in  the  poststructuralist  era:   Pierre  Bourdieu  and 
Frederic  Jameson. 

The  controversial  approach  of  French  sociologist  Pierre 
Bourdieu,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  constituent  parts  of 
literary  institutions  instead  of  those  of  literary  texts, 
provides  a  unique  strategy  for  understanding  Alas  and  his 
work  within  the  transformation  of  the  nineteenth-century 
author-writer  as  hypothesized  by  Barthes.  Although  I  will 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  this  focus  on  the  "systems"  of 
aesthetic  production  represents  a  crucial  link  between 
Barthes -s  theory  and  a  fundamental  approximation  to  the 
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actual  texts  in  question,   it  is  precisely  the  type  of 

scholarship  traditionally  associated  with  Barthes  and  his 

fellow  structualists  that  serves  as  Bourdieu's  principal 

point  of  critical  contention.   In  his  essay,    "The  Market  of 

Symbolic  Goods,"  Bourdieu  states: 

By  ignoring  the  systems  of  social  relations  within 
which  the  symbolic  systems  are  produced  and  utilized, 
the  strictly  internal  interpretation  most  frequently 
condemns  itself  to  the  gratuitousness  of  an  arbitrary 
formalism:   In  point  of  fact,   an  appropriate 
construction  of  the  object  of  analysis  presupposes  a 
sociological  analysis  of  the  social  functions  at  the 
basis  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  any  symbolic 
system.  The  semiologist,   who  claims  to  reveal  the 
structure  of  a  literary  or  artistic  work  through  so- 
called  strictly  internal  analysis  exposes  himself  to  a 
theoretical  error  by  disregarding  the  social  conditions 
underlying  the  production  of  work  and  those  determining 
its  functioning   (1985,   42) . 

While  the  kind  of  "sociological  analysis"  projected  by 

Bourdieu  and  his  students,  most  notably  Christophe  Charle--a 

mapping  out  of  the  entire  "field  of  cultural  production"  in 

a  given  national  market  during  a  given  period- -is  unfeasible 

within  the  bounds  of  the  investigation  at  hand,  the 

theoretical  constructs  developed  for  such  an  extensive  study 

offer  a  means  of  addressing  the  long-debated  problem  of 

comprehending  a  specific  text  within  a  much  broader 
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historical  context.   It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  believe  his 
work  to  be  indispensible  to  my  own. 

Understanding  cultural  production  as  a  "field"  of 
position- takings  within  a  larger  "field  of  power"    (which  in 
turn  lies  within  a  "field  of  class  relations"),  Bourdieu  is 
able  to  chart  what  he  terms  the  "hierarchization"  of  writers 
and  schools  within  different  modern  aesthetic  movements 
(Bourdieu  1983,   319).   The  "field  of  cultural  production," 
also  appropriately  termed  the  "literary  or  artistic  field" 
(1983,   321),   is  the  site  of  a  necessary  "struggle"  between 
two  opposing  principals  governing  the  production  of  symbolic 
goods:   the  "heteronomous  principle"  and  the  "autonomous 
principle."  Heteronomy  is  defined  by  Bourdieu  as  that 
"favourable  to  those  who  dominate  the  field  economically  and 
politically"   --   "bourgeois  art."     Autonomy  is  embodied  by 
those  "who  are  least  endowed  with  specific  capital,"  who 
"identify  with  a  degree  of  independence  from  the  economy, 
seeing  temporal  failure  as  a  sign  of  election  and  success  as 
a  sign  of  compromise"   --   "art  for  art's  sake"    (1983,   321).  A 
dynamic  thus  manifests  itself  in  what  Bourdieu  terms  the 
prises  de  position,   the  "position-takings"    (1985,   33)   of  the 
individuals  and  groups  that  comprise  the  field  of  cultural 
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production  at  a  given  moment.     At  stake  in  the  struggle 

between  these  groups  is  the  power  of  artistic  consecration: 

the  control  of  legitimacy  in  the  market  of  symbolic  goods: 

In  other  words,   the  field  of  cultural  production  is  the 
site  of  struggles  in  which  what  is  at  stake  is  the 
power  to  impose  the  dominant  definition  of  the  writer 
and  therefore  to  delimit  the  population  of  those 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  to  define  the 
writer.... In  short,   the  fundamental  stake  in  literary 
struggles  is  the  monopoly  of  literary  legitimacy,  i.e. 
inter  alia,   the  monopoly  of  power  to  say  with  authority 
who  is  authorized  to  call  himself  a  writer;  or  to  put 
it  another  way,   it  is  the  monopoly  of  the  power  to 
consecrate  producers  or  products   (we  are  dealing  with  a 
world  of  belief  and  the  consecrated  writer  is  the  one 
who  has  the  power  to  consecrate  and  to  win  assent  when 
he  consecrates  an  author  or  a  work...)    (1983,  323). 

Applying  Barthes'   concept  of  the  evolution  of  the  "author- 
writer"  to  Bourdieu's  proposed  mapping  of  a  field  of 
cultural  production,   it  becomes  possible  to  better 
contextualize,   within  a  single  historical  framework,  not 
only  the  socio-economic  circumstances  of  Alas  and  the 
Generation  of   '68,   but  also  the  more  elusive  matter  of  its 
aesthetic  circumstances  as  well. 

In  this  process,   which  will  ultimately  permit  the 
redefinition  of  Alas ' s  work  as  a  constant  process  of 
"position-taking"  vis-a-vis  the  field  in  France,  as  "mapped 
by  Bourdieu,"  places  the  novel,   specifically  the  "Naturalist 
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novel,"  at  the  crux  of  both  market  forces  and  of  artistic 
consecration   (see  Figure  1) . 
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Figure  1  The  Literary  Field  in  19th  Century  France^ 

Certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  same 
essential  field  can  be  adapted  to  Restoration  Spanish 
letters.   Even  given  the  clearly  less  developed  nature  of 
Spanish  literature,  both  in  terms  of  production  and 
consumption,   the  artistic  field  south  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
remarkably  similar  in  its  principal  features,   both  in  terms 
of  relative  market  success  and  degree  of  consecration  of  the 


■'This  diagram  is  a  simplified  version  of  the  one  given  by  Bourdieu  (1983,  329). 
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different  genres.  Spain's  artistic  field  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,   like  France's  (and 
presumably  most  major  European  markets) ,   reflects  the 
continued  prestige  of  the  dominant  movements  of  the  previous 
generation,  as  well  as  the  economic  ambiguity  of  the  novel 
caught  between  the  more  comercially  lucrative  theatre  and 
the  largely  autonomous  sphere  of  poetry   (see  Figure  2) . 
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Figure  ?,  The  Literary  FiPld  in  Restoration  .qpa-ins 


*While  I  will  deal  in  greater  depth  with  the  novel,  the  following  provides  a  brief 
explanation  of  my  mapping  of  poetry  and  drama  based  on  traditionally  accepted  literary 
histories  such  as  J.  Lopez  Garcfa's  Historia  de  la  literatura  espafinla  "Rhetorical  poets" 
refers  to  the  declamatory,  pseudo-philosophical  style  representative  of  the  two  best- 
known  figures  of  the  period,  Campoamor  and  Nunez  de  Arce.  The  somewhat  self- 
explanatory  term  "Regional  poets"  is  used  to  describe  the  usually  more  lyrical  writers 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  field  of  literary  production  in 
Spain  constructed  in  accord  with  Bourdieu's  model, 
novelists,  particularly  those  associated  with  the  Naturalist 
movement,  were  affected  by  both  the  aspirations  and  the 
limitations  of  the  other  genres.  Eager  for  both  aesthetic 
consecration  and  financial  success,   the  novelists 
of  Clarin's  generation  were  at  the  same  time  haunted  by  both 
the  "art  for  art's  sake"  insistence  on  rejecting  "bourgeois" 
commercialism  and  the  need  for  economic  survival  in  a  market 
flooded  by  the  folletin . ^  Not  unlike  the  members  of  the 
Medan  group- -Ceard,   Huysmans,  Alexis  and  Hennique- -who,  as 
Charle  observes,    "vegetated"  while  only  Zola  and  Maupassant 
enjoyed  true  material  and  critical  success   (1979,   69),  the 
young  Naturalist  writers  of  the  Restoration  never  achieved 


such  as  Rosalia  de  Castro,  Jose  Gabriel  y  Galan,  Vicente  Querol,  Federico  Balart  and 
Vicente  Medina.  "Modernism,"  Spain's  first  significant  "art  for  art's  sake"  movement, 
inaugurated  by  Ruben  Dario's  Azul  (1888),  is  often  associated  with  Manuel  Reina  and 
Salvador  Rueda.  Theatre  in  the  period  is  dominated  by  the  "Alta  Comedia,"  the  realist 
drama  of  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  and  Tamayo  y  Baus  that  enjoyed  great 
popularity  among  bourgeois  audiences.  "Neo-Romantic"  theater  is  a  reference  to  both  the 
persistence  of  the  previous  generation  of  dramatists,  and  to  the  popularity  of  Noble  Prize 
laureate  (1904)  Jose  Echegaray.  The  Genero  Chico  comprises  such  popular  forms  as  the 
sainete  and  the  zarzuela. 

^Godzich  and  Spadaccini  comment  that  the  folletin.  with  its  capacity  to  "satisfy  the 
desires  of  a  variety  of  readerships,"  established  a  decisive  "demarcation  between  the 
'literary'  and  'paraliterary'  novel"  (1988,  31-2). 
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the  status  of  their  own  acknowledged  leader,  Galdos.  The 
artistic  radicals  led  by  Clarin,  who  had  championed  the 
experimental  novel,   thus  shifted,  as  in  France,   to  the  more 
consecrated  forms  of  the  novel.  At  the  same  time  that  Zola 
found  himself  denied  by  his  disciples  in  favor  of  the  more 
prestigious  roman  psychologique   (following  the  lead  of  the 
Goncourts'   influential  literary  circle),   both  the  author  of 
La  desheredada- -never  having  assumed  the  aegis  of 
Naturalism- -and  the  other  major  members  of  the  Generation  of 
'68   (Pardo  Bazan,   Palacio)  began  to  distance  themselves  from 
Naturalism.   The  models  they  chose  to  imitate,  especially 
Tolstoi,  where  those  whose  preference  for  a  more  idealistic 
vein  of  realism  represented  the  most  consecrated  form  of 
late-nineteenth  century  narrative.  Galdos 's  "spiritual" 
novels  of  the  1890s    (Torauemada    [1889-95] ,   Anael  Guerra 
[1890-91] ,   Nazarin   [1895] ,   Halma   [1895] ,  Misericordia 
[1897])   are  mirrored  by  those  of  other  "Naturalists"  like 
Pardo  Bazan   (Una  criRtiana    [1890],   La  orueba    [1890])  and 
Palacio  Valdes   (La  fe    [1892]).   In  Alas ' s  work  one  finds  both 
a  general  distancing  from  Zola's  theories  in  favor  of  the 
psychological  novel   (Su  unicn  hijn   [1892] ) ,   as  well  as  an 
authentic  spiritualism   (Dona  Berta.   Cuervo.  Supercherfa 


[1892] ,   Cuentos  morales   [1896] ) .   Clearly  there  was  a  break 
with  Naturalism  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  1890s.  But 
as  can  be  seen,   this  rupture- -a  crucial  moment  for  both 
Restoration  letters  as  a  whole  and  for  many  of  its  "central" 
figures- -should  no  longer  be  understood  within  its 
traditional  context.  Just  as  Charle  points  out  that,  "il 
faut  rompre  avec  1' attitude  esthetisante  pour  comprendre  les 
sens  profond  et  reel  de  la  coupure  litteraire"    (1979,  69), 
so  the  short  duration  Spanish  Naturalism,  within  the  context 
of  Bourdieu's  model,   finally  can  be  freed  from  the  long-held 
myth  of  the  "primacia  del  espiritu  frente  a  lo  materia" 
(Garcia  Lopez  1964,   525)   in  the  national  psyche.   Rather  than 
anything  so  transcendental,   I  will  argue  that  this  most 
profound  "evolution"  of  Clarin's  work,  along  with  the  other 
perceived  transformations  of  the  "many  Clarins",  ultimately 
must  be  comprehended,   like  that  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,   as  a  constant  series  of  prises  de  position 
within  the  seemingly  irresolvable  bipolar  oppositions  that 
defined  the  "author"  in  Restoration  Spain's  field  of 
literary  production. 

While  Bourdieu's  theoretical  construct,   as  well  as 
Charle 's  model  for  its  actual  application,   offer  a  thought- 


provoking  perspective  on  the  socio-historical  nature  of 
these  "position- takings, "  the  French  sociologist  does  not 
pretend  to  propose  a  textual  hermeneutic.   In  fact,  Bourdieu 
openly  declares  his  analysis  of  the  literary  field  in 
Flaubert's  L' Education  sentimentale  to  be  "an 
oversimplification"  that  " transform [s]   a  story... into  a 
sociologist's  model  where  unforseen  adventure  is  replaced  by 
rigid  protocol  of  some  experimental  construction"  (Bourdieu 
1993,   145).   Thus  it  is  that  in  order  to  undertake  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Clarinian  narrative  within  the  logic 
of  a  Bourdieusian  framework,   his  writings- -not  merely  the 
author's  status- -must  itself  be  rehistoricized .   Such  a 
critical  operation,  one  capable  of  comprehending  both  the 
internal  conflict  of  the  market  of  symbolic  goods,   and  the 
means  by  which  this  conflict  is  textually  resolved,  is 
offered  by  Fredric  Jameson  in  his  seminal  study  of  the 
"narrative  as  a  socially  symbolic  act,"  The  Political 
Unconscious    (1981) . 

One  of  the  essential  works  of  Neo-Marxist  scholarship, 
The  Political  Unconscioii.q  has  been  referred  to  by  Edward 
Said  as  an  "antidote"  to  the  "theoretical  closure"  that 
plagues  so  many  interpretive  models  "untested  by  and 
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unexposed  to  the  complex  unfolding  of  the  social  world" 
(1983,   242).  He  writes:   "...there  is  in  Fredric  Jameson's 
The  Political  Unconscious  an  extremely  useful  account  of 
three  "semantic  horizons"  to  be  figured  in  dialect ically  by 
the  interpreter  as  parts  of  the  decoding  process..."  (242). 
It  is  within  this  set  of  "horizons"  that  I  will  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  means  by  which  Alas ' s  texts  not  merely 
confront,   but  actually  rewrite  the  authorial  crisis 
postulated  by  Barthes  and  mapped  by  Bourdieu. 

"Always  historicize ! "    (9),   declares  Jameson  at  the 
beginning  of  his  preface.  Within  this  uncategorically  stated 
goal  lies  the  value  of  Jameson's  theory  as  a  bridge  between 
Barthes,   Bourdieu  and  Clarin.       Following  Althusser's 
concept  of  "History  as  an  absent  cause,  "i°  Jameson  conceives 
of  the  critic's  role  as  being  not  unlike  that  of  an 
archeologist  who  can  "restore"  traces  of  lost  history  only 
by  digging  through  layers  of  other  cultures,  ideologies, 
sedimented  above:   "It  is  in  detecting  the  traces  of  that 
uninterrupted  narrative   [human  history] ,   in  restoring  to  the 


David  Laing  cites  the  following  exerpt  from  Althusser's  "lettre  a  Daspre"  as  a 
excellent  encapsulation  of  his  thought  as  relating  to  aesthetics:  "What  art  makes  us  see, 
and  therefore  gives  to  use  in  the  form  of 'seeing',  perceiving',  Reeling',  is  the  ideology 
from  which  it  is  bom,  in  which  it  bathes,  and  to  which  it  alludes"  (Laing  1978,  90). 


surface  of  the  text  the  repressed  and  buried  reality  of  this 
fundamental  history,   that  the  doctrine  of  a  political 
unconscious  finds  its  function  and  its  necessity"  (Jameson 
1981,   20) .   For  Jameson  this  "fundamental  history"  is 
essentially  that  of  his  Marxist  orientation:  the  dialectical 
succession  of  class  struggles  whose  nineteenth-century 
manifestation  is  seen  in  the  struggle  of  capital  and  wage 
labor.  However,   even  if  the  events  of  the  early  1990s  seem 
to  have  precluded  capitalism's  impending  fall,   that  does  not 
lessen  the  validity  of  Marx's  historical  analysis,   nor  does 
it  compromise  the  hermeneutic  proposed  in  The  Political 
Unconscious .   Indeed,   for  the  purposes  of  the  study  at  hand, 
Jameson's  Marxist  view  of  History  as  the  "experience  of 
Necessity"^^  seems  not  only  to  justify  his  approach,  but 
more  importantly,   it  provides  a  means  of  comprehending  the 
relationship  between  the  "buried  reality"  underlying  the 
Bourdieusian  "literary  crisis,"  its  role  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Barthian  "author-writer, "  and  its  undetectable,  but 
undeniable  presence  in  the  creation  of  the  Clarinian 
narrative : 

"Jameson  defines  Necessity  as  "why  what  happened  (at  first  received  as  an  'empirical' 
fact)  had  to  happen  the  way  it  did"  (1981,  101). 
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History  is  therefore  the  experience  of  Necessity,  and 
it  is  this  alone  which  can  forestall  its  thematizat ion 
or  reification  as  a  mere  object  of  representation  or  as 
one  master  code  among  many  others.  Necessity  is  not  in 
that  sense  a  type  of  content,   but  rather  the  inexorable 
form  of  events;   it  is  therefore  a  narrative  category  in 
the  enlarged  sense  of  some  properly  narrative  political 
unconscious  which  has  been  argued  here,  a 
retextualization  of  History  which  does  not  propose  the 
latter  as  some  new  representation  or  "vision, "  some 

new  content,   but  as  the  formal  effects  of  what 
Althusser,   following  Spinoza,   calls  an  "absent  cause." 
Conceived  in  this  sense.   History  is  what  hurts,   it  is 
what  refuses  desire  and  sets  inexorable  limits  to 
individual  as  well  as  collective  praxis,  which  its 
"ruses"  turn  into  grisly  and  ironic  reversals  of  their 
overt  intention.  But  this  History  can  be  apprehended 
only  through  its  effects,   and  never  directly  as  some 
reified  force.  This  is  indeed  the  ultimate  sense  in 

which  History  as  ground  and  untranscendable  horizon 
needs  no  particular  theoretical  justification:  we  may 
be  sure  that  its  alienating  necessities  will  not  forget 
us,  however  much  we  might  prefer  to  ignore  them  (1981, 
102)  . 

The  means  by  which  Jameson  arrives  at  "unearthing"  the 
effects  of  this  absent  materialist  History- -the  true 
hermeneutic  innovation  he  proposes  in  The  Political 
Unconscious- - lies ,   as  Said  comments,  within  the  framework  of 
the  three  interpretive  horizons.   In  the  first  of  these, 
Jameson  follows  Levi-Stauss ' s  essay  "The  Fundamental  Study 
of  Myth"  in  proposing  that  the  text  be  grasped  as  a 
"symbolic  act "--"with  the  function  of  inventing  imaginary  or 
formal   'solutions'   to  unresolvable  social  contradictions" 
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(Jameson  1981,   77) .  Demonstrating  his  indebtedness  to 
Althusser,  Jameson  describes  this  initial  operation  as 
"rewriting  the  literary  text  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter 
may  itself  be  seen  as  the  rewriting  or  restructuration  of  a 
prior  historical  or  ideological  subtext "    (81) .  Hence  he  may 
speak  of  History  as  a  "non-narrative  and 

nonrepresentational"    (82)  master  code  only  perceived  through 
the  nature  of  textual  strategy  designed  to  deny  it .  The 
Political  Uncon.qfii  nnc!  is  able  to  walk  the  fine  line  between 
"the  ideology  of  structuralism"  and  "vulgar  materialism" 
(82)   in  its  initial  approach  to  the  text  precisely  because, 
unlike  other  Marxian  analyses   (such  as  those  of  Lukacs  or 
Goldmann) ,   it  never  attempts  to  reveal  the  presence  of 
"History."  Instead,  History  is  reconstructed  as  the  absent 
^^^s^  of  a  necessarily  formal  process  of  ideological 
deception. 

The  symbolic  act  therefore  begins  by  generating  and 
producing  its  own  context  in  the  same  moment  of 
emergence  in  which  it  steps  back  from  it,   taking  its 
measure  with  a  view  toward  its  own  projects  of 
transformation.  The  whole  paradox  of  what  we  have  here 
called  the  subtext  may  be  summed  up  in  this,   that  the 
literary  work  or  cultural  object,   as  though  for  the 
first  time,  brings  into  being  that  very  situation  to 
which  it  is  also,   at  one  and  the  same  time,   a  reaction. 
It  articulates  its  own  situation  and  textualizes  it, 
thereby  encouraging  and  perpetuating  the  illusion  that 
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the  situation  itself  did  not  exist  before  it,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  a  text,   that  there  never  was  any- 
extra-     or  con-textual  reality  before  the  text  itself 
generated  it  in  the  form  of  a  mirage   (81-2)  . 

Moving  from  the  symbolic  act  and  its  textual  resolution 

of  unacceptabe  historical  reality,   Jameson's  second  horizon 

examines  the  nature  of  the  now  uncovered  ideological 

subtext.  Noting  that  the  ideology  of  a  text  represents  the 

socio-political  beliefs  and  practices  of  one  particular 

social  class,   he  turns  to  the  work  of  Mikhail  Bakhtin.  The 

previously  univocal  text  is  now  transformed  into  a 

Bakhtinian  dialogue  between  the  voice  of  the  class 

represented  in  the  ideology  of  the  text  and  that  of  its 

antagonistic  class,   a  voice  "for  the  most  part  stifled  and 

reduced  to  silence,  marginalized,   its  own  utterances 

scattered  to  the  winds,   or  reappropriated  in  their  own  turn 

by  the  hegemonic  culture"    (Jameson  1981,   85) .  The 

foundational  element  of  this  discursive  expropriation  is  the 

ideologeme .  Another  concept  borrowed  from  Levi-Strauss ,  the 

ideologeme,   is  described  as: 

...an  amphibious  formation,   whose  essential  structural 
characteristic  may  be  described  as  possibility  to 
manifest  itself  as  either  a  pseudoidea- -a  conceptual  or 
belief  system,   an  abstract  value,   an  opinion  or 
prejudice- -or  as  a  protonarrative ,   a  kind  of  ultimate 


class  fantasy  about  the  "collective  characters"  which 
are  the  classes  in  opposition   (1981,   87) . 

Jameson  likens  its  relationship  to  the  class  voice  as  a 

whole  to  that  of  parole  to  langue  in  the  Saussurean  sense. 

In  the  same  way  that  language  is  never  present  in  its 

entirety  but  only  in  its  component  utterances,   so  only 

certain  parts  of  the  sum  of  a  class  ideology  will  be  present 

in  a  given  textual  dialogue.   By  identifying  these  component 

utterances,   and  reconstructing  the  class  voice  in  which  they 

participate,   in  the  second  horizon  it  now  becomes  possible 

to  identify  not  only  the  conflict  to  be  resolved,  but 

further,  the  means  by  which  the  resolution  --the  suppression 

of  the  rival  ideology  or  ideologies- -is  effected   (1981,  85- 

87)  . 

Given  Jameson's  historicist  orientation,   it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  reserves  his  most  essential  interpretive 
horizon  for  establishing  the  connection  between  the  literary 
text  and  the  underlying  "modes  of  production" :  the 
"organizing  unity"  that  "Marxian  tradition  designates" 
(1981,   89) .  But  while  he  follows  the  theoretical  construct 
of  Capital  in  principle,   Jameson  makes  one  highly 
significant  divergence  from  the  traditional  application  of 


the  idea  of  modes  of  production.   Jameson  rejects  the 
standard  critical  procedure  of  relating  a  cultural  object  to 
a  single  mode  of  production.  He  points  to  the  "sterility"  of 
"classif icatory  procedures"  in  which,   for  example,    "we  are 
called  upon  to  'decide'   such  issues  as  whether  Milton  is  to 
be  read  within  a  'precapitalist'  or  nascent  capitalist 
context,   and  so  forth"    (1981,   93) .   To  avoid  this  problem, 
Jameson  once  again  turns  elsewhere  for  inspiration.  Citing 
Ernst  Bloch's  theory  of  Ungleichzeitigkeit .  or 
"nonsynchronous  development  of  cultural  and  social  life,"  he 
proposes  the  concept  of  "cultural  revolution,"  which  he 
defines  as  the  "permanent  struggle  between  the  various 
coexisting  modes  of  production"    (Jameson  1981,   97)  .  Jameson 
elaborates : 

Just  as  an  overt  revolution  is  no  punctual  event 
either,   but  brings  to  the  surface  the  innumerable  daily 
struggles  and  forms  of  class  polarization  which  are  at 
work  in  the  whole  course  of  social  life  that  precedes 
it,   and  which  are  therefore  latent  and  implicit  in 
"prerevolutionary"  social  experience,  made  visible  by 
the  latter' s  deep  structure  only  in  such  "moments  of 
truth" --so  also  the  overtly  "transitional"  moments  of 
cultural  revolution  are  themselves  but  the  passage  to 
the  surface  of  a  permanent  process  in  human  societies, 
of  a  permanent  struggle  between  the  various  coexisting 
modes  of  production   (97) . 


This  nonsynchronous  interpretation  of  Marx  is,  of  course,  to 

be  generalized  from  the  culture  to  its  artifacts- -including 

literature.  Hence,   as  within  a  given  society,   so  within  a 

given  text,   the  "sign  systems  of  several  distinct  modes  of 

production  can  be  registered  and  apprehended"    (98) .  Properly 

deconstructed,   the  seemingly  unified  text  will  ultimately 

reveal  this  "determinate  contradiction  of  the  specific 

messages  emitted  by  the  varied  sign  systems" --that  is  to 

say,   the  formal  processes  of  the  text    (97) .   It  is  no  longer 

the  work  as  a  whole  that  is  the  object  of  study  (the 

inevitable  failing  of  traditional  political  criticism) ,  but 

rather  each  of  its  composite  elements: 

...it  has  become  possible  to  grasp  such  formal 
processes  as  sedimented  content  in  their  own  right,  as 
carrying  ideological  messages  of  their  own  right, 
distinct  from  the  ostensible  or  manifest  content  of  the 
works   (99) . 

Jameson  appropriately  describes  this  phenomenon  as  the 
"ideology  of  form,"  by  means  thereof,  he  is  seemingly  able 
to  arrive  at  what  Terry  Eagleton  has  described  as  "dialectic 
unity" :  perceiving  the  active  functioning  of  content  in  the 
formal  processes  of  the  text    (Eagleton  1976,   26) .  Moreover, 
Jameson's  explanation  of  what  Raymond  Williams  termed  the 
"gray  area"    (Williams  1977,   83)   between  form  and  content  in 


Marxian  analysis  reaffirms  the  Althusserian  conception  of 
History  as  absent  cause.   "Apprehended  only  through  its 
effects" --the  ideological  traces  of  the  continuous  cycle  of 
class  struggle  that  comprises  the  Marxist  view  of  the  human 
experience- -History  becomes  the  "untranscendable  horizon" 
that  determines  the  text  while  resisting  "transformation 
back  into  one  optional  code  among  others"    (Jameson  1981, 
101)  . 

Of  course,   it  is  not  a  reaffirmation  of  any  particular 
ideological  perspective  that  is  being  sought  here,  but 
rather  a  means  of  comprehending  the  relationship  between  a 
given  body  of  texts  and  their  historical  circumstances.  And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Jameson  offers  just  such  a  means. 
Indeed,   in  returning  to  the  problem  of  grasping  Clarin 
within  the  successive  theoretical  frameworks  of  Barthes  and 
Bourdieu,   it  is  important  to  note  that,   just  as  Jameson 
begins  his  preface  with  the  dictum,    "Always  historicize , "  so 
he  ends  it  with  a  commentary  that,  while  unabashedly 
partisan,   illustrates  perfectly  why  The  Political 
Unconscious  is  such  a  viable  model  for  this   (or  any  other) 
cultural  study.   Identifying  "the  formal  dilemma  of  all 
cultural  study  today, "  to  be  the  "uneasy  struggle  for 
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priority  between  models  and  history,  between  theoretical 

speculation  and  textual  analysis,"  Jameson  concludes: 

. . .the  former  seeks  to  transform  the  latter  into  so 
many  mere  examples,   adduced  to  support  its  abstract 
propositions,  while  the  latter  continues  insistently  to 
imply  that  the  theory  itself  was  just  so  much 
methodological  scaffolding,  which  can  readily  be 
dismantled  once  the  serious  business  of  practical 
criticism  is  under  way.  These  two  tendencies- -theory 
and  literary  history- -have  so  often  in  Western  academic 
thought  been  felt  to  be  rigorously  incompatible  that  it 
is  worth  reminding  the  reader,   in  conclusion,   of  the 
existence  of  a  third  position  which  transcends  both. 
That  position  is,   of  course,  Marxism,   which,   in  the 
form  of  the  dialectic,   affirms  a  primacy  of  theory 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  recognition  of  the 
primacy  of  History  itself   (1981,   14) . 

Ultimately,   Bourdieu ' s  model  is  more  concerned  with 

sociological  concerns  rather  than  the  problematic  of 

specific  textual  analysis,   thus  falling  into  the  dilemma 

Jameson  describes.   If  there  is  to  be  a  true  formal 

examination  of  Leopoldo  Alas  as  an  emerging  author-writer 

operating  within  the  crisis  of  the  literary  field  in 

Restoration  Spain,   so-called  critical  objectivity  is  not 

possible.   Implicit  in  any  historical  or  political  analysis 

is  a  certain  degree  of  materialist  determinism.   In  The 

Political  Unconscious.  Jameson  offers  the  hermeneutic 

mechanism  not  only  for  making  the  Clarinian  oeuvre 


consistent  with  wider  theoretical  speculation,  but  indeed. 


to  make  both  theory  and  text  consistent  with  History.  Of 
course,   there  is  always  the  argument  that  this  "History"  is 
itself  nothing  more  than  an  ideological  construct.  However, 
as  I  now  address  the  study  of  the  texts  themselves,    I  would 
only  quote  Jameson's  own  assertion  that,    "If  the 
positivistic  conception  of  philological  accuracy  be  the  only 
alternative,   then  I  would  much  prefer  to  endorse  the  current 
provocative  celebration  of  strong  misreadings  over  weak 
ones"    (1981,    13) . 

In  searching  for  the  ideological  traces  of  the 
emergence  of  the  author- writer  in  the  position- takings  of 
the  Clarinian  text,   there  are  three  essential  difficulties. 
The  first  deals  with  the  matter  of  periodization . 
Traditional  periodizations ,   such  as  that  of  Luis  Garcia  San 
Miguel  in  El  pensamiento  de  Leopoldo  Alas  "Clarin".^^ 
reflect  the  problematic  notion  of  the  "varies  Clarin" . 
However,  given  the  uneven  distribution  of  texts- -none  before 

'^"Pensamos,  en  definitiva,  que,  con  toda  la  problematicidad  que  estas  divisiones 
comportan  (insistimos  en  ello)  cabe  hablar  de  cuatro  etapas  bien  diferenciadas  en  el 
pensamiento  de  Alas:  una  primera,  que  pudieramos  llamar  de  influencia  catolica  y 
escolastica,  o  mas  brevemente,  catolica  [to  1868];  una  segunda,  krausista  [to  1881];  una 
tercera,  de  moderada  influencia  positivista,  que  siguiendo  una  terminologia  acunada  por 
Adolfo  Posada,  llamaremos  krausopositivista  [to  1890],  y,  finalmente,  una  etapa  de 
madurez,  en  la  que  se  acerca  al  catolicismo,  que  llamaremos  simplemente  idealista  [to 
1901],  a  falta  de  otro  termino  mas  preciso"  (1987,  53). 
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1868,   very  few  from  the  so-called  pre-1881  "Krausist" 
period- -such  a  partition  remains  structurally  clumsy,   if  not 
unviable,   for  the  purpose  of  the  kind  of  analysis  being 
proposed . 

A  second  difficulty  lies  with  the  question  of 
selection.  Clearly  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  a  thorough 
theoretical  rereading  of  as  vast  a  production  as  that  of 
Alas.  Even  if  one  were  to  include  all  of  the  writer's  known 
fiction,   there  would  still  remain  the  problem  of  choosing 
from  an  important,  and  much  less  understood  body  of 
journalistic  and  critical  writings. 

Even  with  these  questions  resolved,   it  would  remain  to 
decide  a  third  issue,   that  of  prioritization.  Does  a  text 
such  as  La  Regenta- -identi f i ed  not  merely  by  critics,   but  by 
Alas  himself  as  his  masterpiece^^- -carry  greater  weight, 
merit  deeper  study,   than  an  essentially  political  piece  like 
Canovas  y  su  tiempo?  Indeed,   should  any  text  not  addressing 
the  issue  of  the  writer  in  society,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  be  included  in  the  study? 


'^In  assessing  Alas's  own  thoughts,  one  need  but  consider  his  well  known  letter  to 
Galdos,  dated  4/25/93:  "Tengo  la  satisfaccion  de  haber  terminado  a  los  treinta  y  tres  anos 
una  obra  de  arte"  (Cabezas  1962  [1936],  128). 
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The  solution  to  these  three  problems  lies,   as  I  stated 
at  the  outset,   in  conceiving  of  the  author  not  as  the 
creator  of  the  discourse,  but,   as  Foucault  states,   as  a 
"complex  and  variable  function"  thereof   (1977,   138) .  Thus 
the  diachronic  evolution  of  the  author-writer  in  the 
Clarinian  oeuvre .   as  well  as  the  synchronic  manifestation  of 
that  discursive  formation  in  a  given  text,   must  be  freed 
from  the  kind  of  biographical  determinism  that  has 
characterized  scholarship  of  Alas  since  Cabezas.  Hence,  it 
will  be  the  figure  of  the  author  understood  as  the  object  of 
Clarinian  discourse,  rather  than  some  kind  of  hypothesized 
psycho-portrait  of  Alas  as  a  creator,   that  will  serve  as  the 
principal  organizing  unit  for  analysis. 

To  this  end,  while  a  diachronic  examination  of  the 
texts  will  allow  for  a  more  historically  comprehensible 
structuring  (and  to  this  purpose  a  generally  accepted 
periodization  of  Alas ' s  artistic  and  philosophical 
"development"   --Bourdieu's  prises  de  position- -wi 1 1  be 
utilized),   the  study  will  seek  to  privilege  neither  Clarin's 
critical  nor  his  fictional  writings.   Instead,   it  is  the 
dialogic  relationship  between  these  two  essential  aspects  of 
the  writer's  work,   i.e.,   the  way  in  which  the  latter  may  be 
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understood  as  a  symbolic  treatment  of  the  former,   that  will 
be  the  focus  of  inquiry.  As  the  study  will  attempt  to 
demonstrate,   Clarinian  criticism  thus  may  be  seen  as  marking 
these  Bourdieusian  position-takings  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  author,   while  the  Clarinian  fictional 
narrative  represents  the  working-out  of  each  position  as 
suggested  in  Jameson's  concept  of  symbolic  resolution.  Their 
product  is  the  creation  of  the  ideologeme  of  the  author,  a 
figure  functioning  at  once  as  creation  and  creator  within 
society,   as  both  its  objective  observer  and  its  high  priest 
of  culture.  Only  when  this  dialectic  is  stripped  of  the 
discursive  myth  it  projects- -not  a  truth  revealed  by  one  of 
nineteenth-century  Spain's  most  visionary  writers,  but  a 
skillfully-constructed  ideological  illusion  grounded  in  a 
collective  desire  to  alter  the  socio-economic  reality  of 
Restauration  literature- -can  its  underlying  contradictions 
be  laid  bare.   Essentially,   the  Clarinian  text  deconstructed 
may  now  reveal  the  iresolvable  conflict  between  the  two 
opposing  elements  of  the  nineteenth-century  construct  know 
as  the  author:   the  writer  as  autonomous  artist  and  the 
writer  as  producer  of  commodities  in  the  market  of  symbolic 
goods.  Following  the  emergence  of  Barthes's  "author-writer" 
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within  the  discursive  functions  it  inherits  from  long-lived 
Spanish  Romanticism,   the  Clarinian  narrative  dialectic 
reveals  its  true  nature  in  a  constant  movement  from  one 
prise  de  position  to  another.  At  best,   it  can  only  achieve 
the  illusion  of  the  resolution  it  seeks  because,   in  the 
crisis  of  institutionalized  literature  of  the  fin  de  siecle, 
socio-economic  reality  (Jameson's  History)  precludes  the 
possibility  of  one  being  found.  Moving  from  an  optimistic 
Krausism  to  a  cynical  positivism  to  a  resigned  spiritualism, 
striving  for  aesthetic  innovation  in  the  fictional  narrative 
while  finding  more  extensive  expression  in  a  quasi - 
journalistic  form  of  social  and  artistic  criticsm,  Alas ' s 
oeuvre  seems  to  corroborate  the  idea  of  the  "varies  Clarin" . 
In  fact,   it  is  not  the  individual,   but  rather  effects  of 
History  that,   as  will  now  be  seen,   are  responsible  for  this 
shattered  image.  Reapprehended  through  the  alienating  force 
of  this  "ultimate  horizon,"  the  "many  Clarins"  may  finally 
be  viewed  as  one.  And  more  importantly,   this  contradiction, 
first  perceived  by  Galdos,  may  be  at  last  restored  to  its 
undeniable  significance  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
discursive  transformation  of  the  author-writer  that  might 
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better  be  called  the  "re-creation"  of  the  author  in 
nineteenth  century  Spain. 


CHAPTER  2 

JUAN  RUIZ  AND  THE  LARRIAN  FANTASY  OF  AUTHORSHIP 

In  attempting  to  synthesize  the  "varios  Clarin"  in 
terms  of  the  the  re-creation  of  the  author- -the  discursive 
realignment  that  took  place  during  the  socio-economic 
transformation  of  the  Alfonsine  Restoration- -it  is 
appropriate  to  begin  with  Juan  Ruiz    (1868) .  An  oeuvre  de 
ieunesse .  written  for  personal  entertainment  and  never 
intended  for  publication,"  this  amalgam  of  genres  subtitled 
"periodico  humoristico"  represents  exactly  the  kind  of 
classif icatory  dilemma  discussed  by  Clarinistas  since  the 
time  of  Cabezas  and  Posada.   Surrounded  by  uncertainties 
ranging  from  the  origin  of  its  name,   to  the  means  of  its 
dissemination,   to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
second  lost  manuscript,   the  work  has  been  used  principally 
as  a  means  "para  ensanchar  de  forma  importante  el 


An  account  of  the  manuscript's  provenence,  given  by  Alas's  widow  Onofre  to  Adolfo 
Posada,  is  provided  by  the  latter's  grand-daughter  Sofia  Martin-Gamero,  proprietorial 
editor  of  the  first  critical  edition  of  Juan  Ruiz  (Madrid:  Espasa-Calpe,  1985):  9-10. 
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conocimiento  de  la  figura  del  genial  autor  de  La  Regent a" 
(Martin-Gamero  1985,   10) . 

The  fact  that  the  text  itself  was  not  even  made  widely- 
available  to  the  scholarly  community  until  a  decade  ago  has 
not  impeded  speculation  on  its  significance  within  the 
framework  of  Alas ' s  "development"  as  a  writer. Rather,  it 
has  allowed  for  the  crystallization  of  a  highly  romanticized 
conception  of  the  text.  As  early  as  Cabezas ' s  speculations 
on  the  inspiration  behind  the  work's  title  --"recuerdo 
emocional  del  atico  arcipreste " - -and  form- -"para  dar 
expresion  publica  a  su  comezon  periodistica ...  antes  que 
pedir  f avores " - - ( 1936 ,   55),   Juan  Ruiz  has  taken  on  an  aura 
as  the  undeniable  foreshadowing  of  the  "humorismo,  galanura 
y  correccion. . .esas  tres  cualidades,   tan  caracteristicas 
luego  en  la  prosa  de  Clarin"    (55) .   Posada  unoffically 
sanctioned  this  view  in  affirming: 

Es  sin  duda  Juan  Ruiz  algo  asi  como  el  embrion  o 
germen,  en  sintesis  maravillosa,  de  la  compleja,  rica, 
dinamica  personalidad  del  future  "Clarin."  Alas  a  los 
dieciseis  anos  escribio  con  tono  humoristico,  burlon, 
satirico  y  sereno,   sentimental  a  ratos,   y  con  las 
preocupaciones  esteticas  y  eticas  de  quien  andando  los 


'^The  only  previously  accessible  part  of  the  manuscript  were  the  two  pages  of  the  now 
lost  "segunda  epoca"  published  by  Cabezas  (1936,  53-54).  See  Martin-Gamero  (1984,  9). 


anos  habia  de  escribir  paliques,   critica,  ensayos, 
cavilaciones  filosoficas,   cuentos  y  novelas   (90-91) . 

Typical  of  the  willingness  of  more  recent  critics  to  follow 

this  same  unsubtantiated  theory  of  a  Libro  de  buen  amor- 

inspired  literary  harbinger  is  Luis  Saavedra ' s  treatment  of 

the  text.  Saavedra  further  embellishes  the  myth  surrounding 

Juan  Ruiz  by  imagining  a  scenario  in  which  the  hand-written 

newspaper  "anduvo  por  los  corillos  estudiantiles  ovetenses, 

contribuyendo  a  darle  a  su  autor  la  fama  mordaz  que  siempre 

le  acompanaria"    (15) . 

In  the  wake  of  the  publication  of  Juan  Ruiz  after  more 

than  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  unsubstantiated 

hypotheses  based  more  on  legend  than  textual  analysis," 

Carolyn  Richmond  published  two  articles  that  provide  an 

important  shift  in  critical  focus.  Leaving  the  legend  aside, 

Richmond  focused  upon  the  text  itself,   interpreting  it  as  a 

kind  of  "aprendizaje  literario"    (1987,   12) .  Her  outline  of 


'*For  example,  Martin-Gamero's  examination  of  the  manuscript  refutes  the  theory  of  a 
text  circulating  through  student  circles  in  Oviedo.  She  notes  that  the  unsullied  condition 
of  the  document  as  well  as  its  completeness  suggests  that  "lo  mas  verosfmil  es  que  Alas 
escribfa  el  Juan  Ruiz  los  sabados  por  la  noche...y  luego  leyese  las  paginas  que  habia 
redactado  a  algunos  amigos  de  confianza"  (1985,  19-20);  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Marino  Gomez-Santos  represents  a  significant,  relatively  early  exception  to  the  Cabezas 
thesis,  noting  in  his  study  Leopoldo  Alas  "Clarin":  Ensavo  hio-bibliografico  (Oviedo, 
1952)  that  Alas  v^ote  Juan  Ruiz  "para  si  exclusivamente"  (84). 
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"los  tanteos  y  experimentos  narratives   [que]   van  adquiriendo 

con  el  tiempo  cada  vez  mayor  seguridad  y  madurez"  (1987, 

116)   rescues  the  work  from  years  of  speculative  hagiography, 

restoring  its  discursive  significance. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  Richmond's  work  on 

the  future  Clarln's  first  effort  lies  in  her  stress  on  its 

self -reflexive  nature.  While  such  an  emphasis  is  most 

obvious  in  Richmond's  explanation  of  the  title  as  an 

anagram,    "AlaS  Y  URena"    (1986,   26),   it  is  with  regard  to 

literary  production  that  this  posture  may  offer  the  greatest 

insight.   In  explaining  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 

text  as  both  a  "mundo  cerrado"  and  a  "mundo  abierto"  (1986, 

12) ,   she  underscores  the  importance  of  the  interplay  between 

reality  and  fantasy  relative  to  the  writer  and  the  market: 

Existe  en  Juan  Ruiz  una  combinacion  de  realidad  y 
fantasia  que  caracteriza  no  solo  su  contenido- -temas  de 
la  actualidad  o  del  pasado  mezclados  con  otros  de 
interes  privado  o  creaciones  puramente  literarias-- 
sino,   tambien  a  su  concepcion  misma  en  cuanto  a 
periodico  que  finge  ser  real- -el  aspecto  fisico,  el 
redactor- jefe  y  corresponsales ,   los  lectores  y 
suscritores--pero  cuya  realidad  es  puramente  ficticia, 
lo  cual  abre  limites  de  ese  mundo  cerrado,   creando  as£ 
un  curioso  macrocosmo  imaginario   (1986,   12) . 

Indeed,   this  "curious  imaginary  macrocosm"  is  precisely  what 

niskes  Juan  Ruiz  much  more  than  a  simple  adolescent 


experiment.  For  while  one  may  debate  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  text's  creation  and  dissemination,  the 
ideological  construct  generated  within  its  pages  represents 
a  reality  far  greater  than  the  unknowable  truth  of  anecdotal 
literary  history.  Hence,   it  is  vital  that  one  leave  aside 
the  question  of  Leopoldo  Alas  "the  future  Clarin"  and 
examine  that  of  Alas  the  ingenu  in  the  market  of  literary 
production.  Considering  the  status  of  the  writer  in  the 
late-nineteenth  century  Spanish  literary  market  as  it  has 
been  described  in  the  previous  chapter,   the  creation  of  Juan 
Ruiz  takes  on  an  entirely  new  meaning.   For  while  the  young 
Leopoldo  was,   as  Richmond  says,  undertaking  an 
apprenticeship  in  creating  art,  he  was  also  experimenting 
with  the  creation  of  a  commodity.   It  is  this  other 
apprenticeship,   an  initial  position- taking  in  a  fantasy 
literary  field,  that  this  examination  of  the  work  will  seek 
to  reveal . 

In  approaching  Juan  Ruiz,   its  "position"  in  the 
literary  market,   and  the  textual  operations  that  work  to 
create  such  an  ideological  posture,   it  is  imperative  that 
one  recognize  its  unique  status  in  the  Clarinian  oeuvre . 
Regardless  of  scholarly  conjecture  on  the  distribution  of 
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the  manuscript,  Juan  Ruiz  was  not  a  published  work  subject 
to  market  restrictions.  What  Cabezas  calls  Alas's  "radical 
independencia"    (55)   should  not  be  misunderstood.   This  is  not 
the  work  of  an  individual  struggling  against  the  social  and 
economic  barriers  of  society.   Indeed,  the  son  of  a 
politically-connected  middle  class  family,  Alas  cannot  be 
considered  a  "starving  artist"  at  any  point  in  his  career, 
but  especially  during  his  youth.  Juan  Ruiz  is  a  text  that 
yearns  to  emulate  the  "real  world"  of  literary  production 
while  at  the  same  time  engaging  in  an  escapist  fantasy  only 
possible  for  a  writer  who  need  not  earn  a  living  with  his 
pen . 

As  the  declaration  appearing  on  the  masthead  of  each 
issue--"Sale  los  domingos  si  hace  sol  y  si  no  lo  hace"-- 
playfully  suggests,    "radical  independance"  is  indeed  what 
the  text  seeks  to  project.  However,   this  authorial  freedom 
is  in  fact  an  intentional  prise  de  position  grounded  not  in 
historical  "truth,"  but  in  ideology.   Juan  Ruiz  interacts  not 
with  the  "real  world"  of  artistic  production- -the  highly 
complex  commodified  markets  of  Paris  and  London,   or  even  the 
less  developed  one  of  Madrid- -but  with  an  imagined  market, 
cast  through  the  myopic  vision  of  bourgeois  Oviedo.   Such  a 
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construct,  anachronistic  by  necessity  (lying  on  the 

periphery  of  a  peripheral  literary  market)   is  not  so  much  a 

harbinger  of  the  Generation  of   '68  as  a  ghost  of  its 

Romantic  predecessors.   For  although  traditional  criticism 

has  sought  the  seeds  of  the  author  of  the  paliques  in  the 

writings  of  a  sixteen-year-old  viewing  the  world  from  the 

limited  panorama  of  provincial  middle  class  Asturias,   it  has 

yet  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  composition  of  the 

soil  in  which  those  writings  germinated.   If,   as  Cabezas 

wrote,   Juan  Ruiz  was  written  by  Alas  to  satisfy  a 

"journalistic  yearning"    (55) ,   it  must  be  understood  that 

such  a  desire  was  born  in  and  followed  the  model  of  social 

reformism  begun  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  reaching 

its  apogee  in  that  icon  of  the  liberal  Spanish 

intelligentsia,  Mariano  Jose  de  Larra . 

Yo,  que  no  tengo  un  apice  de  metafisico,  y  que  dejo  la 
resolucion  de  estos  problemas  a  aquellos  que  tienen  mas 
noticias  ciertas  que  yo  de  nuestro  destine,  me  cino  a 
decir  que  el  deseo  existe...Yo,   Figaro,   soy  de  ello  una 
viva  prueba:  no  bien  me  habia  tentado  el  enemigo  malo, 
y  sent!  los  primeros  pujos  de  escritor  publico,  cuando 
dieron  en  irseme  los  ojos  tras  cada  periodico  que  veia, 
y  era  mi  p£o  por  manana  y  noche :     Cuando  sere  redactor 
de  periodico?    (1942,   38) . 
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"Juan  Ruyz"^''  declares  of  himself  that  "sabia  de 

memoria  los  articulos  de  Larra"    (133) .  Whether  or  not  Alas 

knew  the  one  quoted  above,    "Ya  soy  redactor"    (1833) ,   it  is 

clear  that  the  work  of  the  "Pobrecito  Hablador"  and  his 

contemporaries- -even  if  not  conscious- -is  present  in 

throughout  his  first  literary  effort.  Larra ' s  ironic 

question  "iCuando  sere  redactor  de  periodico?",   a  status 

that  could  seemingly  liberate  the  writer  from  the 

constraints  of  the  literary  market,   is  central  to  Alas ' s 

fantasy.  Moreover,   the  power  of  the  independant  writer  is 

imagined--in  pure  Romantic  self -indulgence- -to  be  a  force 

superior  to  that  of  its  enemies  whose  power  grew  from  the 

barrel  of  a  gun.  Thus,   in  the  article  "Figaro  y  La  Menais" 

Juan  Ruiz  enshrines  the  icon  of  Larra  within  this  mythology: 

Con  la  pluma...es  con  la  que  se  hacen  las  revoluciones , 
lentas  pero  legitimas  y  duraderas .   La  pluma  es  uno  de 
los  principales  instrumentos  de  la  gran  obra  [human 
happiness] ,   y  el  sable  en  ella  produce  el  mismo  efecto 
que  produciria  en  las  manos  de  un  escultor  si 
pretendiese  con  el  hacer  lo  que  solo  el  cincel  podria, 
pues  perderian  la  estatua,   el  sable  y  la  fama  del 
pintor;   nosotros  perderiamos  nuestras  fuerzas,   que  son 
el  sable,   nuestra  gran  obra,   que  es  la  estatua,   y  a 
nosotros  mismos,   que  son  nuestra  fama.   La  Menais  y 
Larra,   convencidos  de  esta  verdad,   con  su  gran  pluma 
combatieron.    iCuantas  maldiciones  recibieron  los  dos  de 


'^This  archaic  spelling  stops  abruptly  with  the  October  18,  1868  issue. 
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los  hombres  obcedados !  Fue  un  verdadero  martirio,  pero 
tambien  la  doctrina  de  Cristo  tuvo  martirios   (135) . 

Although  Larra  surely  understood  already  in  1833  that, 

regardless  of  the  sword,   the  pen  was  no  match  for  the  whims 

of  the  market,     Alas  harbors  an  ideological  illusion  of 

"restoring"  the  writer  to  a  status  that,   in  fact,  he  never 

enjoyed.  As  the  tradition  of  Althusserian  ideological 

analysis  suggests,   it  matters  little  that  Larra  himself  was 

"desenganado  de  periodista"    (39) .  The  "truth"  within  which 

Juan  Ruiz  functions  is  that  of  the  idealized  discourse  of 

the  Spanish  writer  who  makes  his  name  without  compromising 

his  integrity.  The  unrestrained  Romantic  first  person 

singular,   this  assertion  of  the  writer's  will  to  be  master 

of  his  own  destiny,  while  present  throughout  the  text,  is 

made  especially  clear  in  Alas ' s  initial  salutation  to  his 

"readers" : 

Querran  W.   saber  los  asuntos  que  voy  a  tratar  en  mi 
publicacion,   cual  es  su  caracter,   etc.   etc.  Francamente 
no  puedo  decirselo  porque  no  lo  se,   solo  dire  que  voy  a 
criticar  mucho,   muchisimo,   que  tengo  mis  pretensiones 
de  poeta  y  que  hare  versitos. . . (28) 


'^Larra  refers  to  these  market  forces  as  "los  recursos  oscuros  que  mueven  la  gran 
maquina  de  un  periodico"  (39). 


Those  who  see  Juan  Ruiz  essentially  as  an  augury  of 
Clarin's  career  have  elided  the  significance  of  comments 
such  as  this  one.  The  common  assumption  that  Juan  Ruiz 
should  be  associated  primarily  with  Clarin's  journalistic 
career  and/or  with  his  membership  in  the  Generation  of  '68, 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  Romantic  literary  field- - 
specifically,   the  nature  of  the  Romantic  author.   The  above 
declaration  of  intent,  promising  considerable  criticism  of 
an  undetermined  nature,  poetry,   and  perhaps  other  literary 
endeavors,   is  typical  of  the  Romantic  writer's  penchant  for 
production  in  multiple  genres.  Not  unlike  Rivas,   Hugo,  and 
of  course  Larra,  Alas  proclaims  his  intent  to  be  both 
intellectual  and  artist.   In  the  illusionary  literary  field 
created  around  Juan  Ruiz- -a  field  based  on  the  perceived 
realities  of  the  1830s,   not  1860s--the  dominant  figure,  the 
Larra,   is  he  who  achieves  the  impossible  combination  of 
autonomy  and  heteronomy:  the  author  and  the  writer.  Thus 
Larra 's  ironic  declaration  "ya  soy  redactor"  emerges  recast 
in  the  terrain  conquis  of  Alas ' s  anachronistic  literary 
field.   The  text  as  an  "apprenticeship  in  writing"  reveals 
itself  to  be  equally  an  apprenticeship  in  a  very  different 
matter,   that  of  being  a  writer. 
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In  introducing  himself  to  his  "readership, "  Alas  asks 

"i,Hay  cosa  peor  en  este  mundo  que  ser  un  'pobre  Juan'?  Y 

sepanlo  W.  yo  soy  Juan  y  soy  pobre.   Pero  de  esto  ultimo  han 

de  sacarme  W"    (27)  .   It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not 

"pobre  Juan"  is  a  reference  to  Larra ' s  "Pobrecito  hablador." 

Still,   the  familiarity  so  reminiscent  of  Larra  (and 

costumbrismo  in  general)    is  clearly  indicative  the  writer's 

"awareness"  of  his  status   (albeit  fictional)   as  a  public 

figure.  Comments  such  as  "es  necesario  que  W.   se  suscriban" 

(28)   and  "solo  falta  que  W.  se  dejen  conocer  escribiendome 

una  carta ... diciendo  que  se  suscriben"    (29)   are  playful 

manipulations  of  the  very  real  economic  dilemma  that 

confronted  not  only  Larra,  but  every  would-be  newspaper 

writer  of  the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 

this  reason,   it  is  not  surprising  that  along  with  its  highly 

rhetorical  poetry  and  its  rather  impressive  "serialized" 

short  stories,   the  text  is  infused  with  a  decidedly 

different  kind  of  fiction:  the  simultaneous  creation  of  not 

only  Juan  Ruiz  the  newspaper,   but  of  Juan  Ruiz  the  author: 

--(LHa  visto  V.   a  Juan  Ruiz? 

--No  tengo  el  gusto  de  conocerle . 

--Me  refiero  a  ese  periodico  nuevo . . . 

--Ah,   si  ya  se,   bien  lY  que? 

--Que  le  parece  a  V.? 
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--Muy  bien. 

--Pues  a  m£,  muy  mal,  porque  no  creo  que  un  estudiante 

sea  capaz  de  escribir  por  si  y  ante  sx  un 

periodico . 

--Lo  mismo  creo. 

--Aunque  si  bien  se  mira,  en  estos  tiempos  nada  hay  tan 

facil  como  ser  periodista  y  cuando  hasta  los  cajistas 

hechan  (sic)   su  cuarto  a  espadas,  con  mucha  mas  razon 

un  estudiante. 

--Esa  es  mi  opinion. 

--Y  iV.  piensa  suscribirse? 

--Si,  senor. 

--Pues  yo  no,  porque  en  medio  de  todo  debe  de  ser  muy 
insulso,  y  no  quiero  gastar  mi  dinero  en  leer  sandeces. 
--Ni  yo . 

--Aunque  por  otra  parte  barrunto  que  ha  de  ser  mozo  de 
chispa,   en  cuyo  caso  pienso  suscribirme. 
--Y  yo  tambien. 

--lY  cree  V.  que  de  veras  se  llama  Juan  Ruyz? 
--Si,  tal. 

--Pues  yo  no  porque  ese  nombre  me  parece  rebuscado  a 
pesar  de  su  sencillez. 
--Y  a  mi. 

--Pero  por  otra  parte  dque  interes  tenia  en  engafiarnos? 
- -Ninguno . 

--Hagame  V.   el  favor  de  irse  a  paseo. 
--Con  mucho  gusto. 

--<iSe  ha  convertido  V.  en  eco  de  mis  palabras? 

--Nada  mas  cierto. 

--Pues  conmigo  nadie  se  guasea. 

--Ni  conmigo. 

--Eso  quiere  decir... 

- - Justamente . 

--Pues  bien  vengase  conmigo  a. . . 

--V.  me  dispense,  pero  tengo  que  ir  a  trasladar  nuestro 
dialogo  a  las  columnas  de  mi  periodico. 
--iQue  periodico? 
- -Juan  Ruyz. 

- - i i i Ahaaa ! ! !  Ya  le  comprendo .   Que  sea  enhorabuena, 
amigo  Dn. . . 

--Silencio,   no  sea  V.   indiscrete.  Guarde  V.   el  secreto 
por  Dios. 


--Pierda  V.  cuidado;  ira  conmigo  iiia  la  tumba!!!  (al 
primero  que  me  quiera  oir  se  lo  cuento)    (1985,  34-5). 

This  fragment  f  irom  the  first  issue   (4/8/68)    illustrates  well 

this  mechanism  of  self -creation  within  the  framework  of  the 

first  of  Jameson's  three  interpretive  horizons,   the  symbolic 

resolution.  Taking  on  the  dialogical  pattern  often 

encountered  in  the  cuadro  de  costumbres.   the  text  initiates 

its  self -creation  in  its  formal  processes.   In  its  content  as 

well,   the  imaginary  dialogue  between  Alas  and  one  of  his 

readers  seems  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  provincial 

journalist's  situation.  More  accurately,   here  one  finds  the 

essential  components  not  of  "historical  fact,"  but  of  the 

literary  fantasy  created  in  Juan  Ruiz.   For  as  the  young 

writer  is  confronted  with  the  uncharitable  "reality"  of  his 

readership,   the  text  creates  a  subtext,   transforming  the 

meaning  of  the  exchange.  The  pettiness  of  the  would-be 

subscriber  with  his  litany  of  unjustified  criticism  belies  a 

"truth"  which  ultimately  serves  to  validate  the  author. 

Namely,  while  such  narrowness  may  snub  the  writer  "sight 

unseen,"  true  genius  will  finally  prevail:    "ha  de  ser  mozo 

de  chispa,   en  cuyo  caso  pienso  suscribirme . "  And  perhaps 

even  more  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  is  the 
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conscious  self -promotion,  the  guileful  first  step  toward  the 
building  of  the  author's  public  persona  which  will  be 
crucial  to  his  economic  survival.  Moreover,   the  writer's 
willing  admission  that  he  is  "Juan  Ruyz , "  has  a  significance 
beyond  its  comic  closure  of  of  the  dialogue.  The 
parenthetical  "thoughts"  of  the  would-be  subscriber,  while 
seemingly  underscoring  the  difficulties  of  authorship- -the 
lingering  risk  of  censorship  and  other  forms  of  persecution 
which  necessitate  anonymity- -are  merely  the  pretense  for  a 
symbolic  resolution  of  the  greater  dilemma  of  reconciling 
autonomy  and  heteronomy.   Confronting  his  critic  with  his 
open  admission  of  authorship  of  Juan  Ruiz.  Alas  assumes  the 
same  posture  as  his  model,   Figaro/Larra .  Frequently  at  odds 
with  market  forces   (readership,  periodicals,  other  writers) 
he  can  hardly  be  accused  of  subservience.  And  through  such  a 
controversial  stance,  he  announces,  without  ever  having 
published  a  word,   his  assumption  of  the  mantle  of  the 
"Pobrecito  hablador."  The  speaker  of  "al  primero  que  me 
quiera  o£r  se  lo  cuento"  may  seem  to  represent  the 
Philistine  who  undermines  the  struggling  writer.  But  in  this 
ideologically  calculated  act  of  betrayal,   the  victim,  like 
the  "martyr"  Larra,  takes  a  first  step  toward  the  notoriety 
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that  elevates  the  Romantic  author  to  the  economically 

desirable  status  of  a  consecrated  prophet . 

Indeed,   the  entire  process  of  autocreation  in  Juan  Ruiz 

may  be  understood  through  this  dialectic  of  what  might  be 

called  autonomous  heteronomy.  And  while  such  a  paradigm 

seems  to  announce  the  Naturalist  controversy  that  would 

surround  Alas  and  his  fellow  sesentayochistas  a  decade 

later,   it  is  actually  based  upon  one  of  the  central  myths  of 

Romanticism.  This  "profit  of  disinterestedness,"^^  reaped  by 

those  writers  most  vociferous  in  their  attacks  on  the 

self interestedness  or  artistic  unworthiness  of  their 

competitors,   is  evident,   for  example,   in  Mesonero  Romanos ' s 

study  of  "costumbres  literarias": 

...Se  ha  continuado  hasta  el  dia,   en  terminos  que  un 
mero  literate  no  sirve  para  nada  o  sirve  para  todo, 
siempre  que  guste  de  cambiar  su  titulo  de  autor  por  un 
titulo  de  autoridad.  De  aqui  las  singulares  anomolias 
que  vemos  diariamente;  de  aqui  la  prostitucion  de  las 
letras  bajo  el  falso  oropel  de  los  honores  cortesanos. 
--dFulano  escribio  una  letrilla  satirica?  Excelente 
sujeto  para  intendente  de  rentas . - - ^Zutano  compuso  un 
drama  romantico  o  un  clasico  epitalamio?  Precise  es 
recompensarle  con  una  plaza  en  la  Amort izacion .  -- 
Aquel,   que  hace  muy  buenas  novelas,   a  formar  la 
estadistica  de  una  provincia.   --Este,   que  ha  traducido 


"Randal  Johnson  defines  the  profit  of  disinterestedness  as  "the  profit  one  has  on 
seeing  oneself  (or  being  seen)  as  one  who  is  not  searching  for  profit,"  Course  material, 
Sociology  of  Literature,  Gainesville,  Florida,  Jan.  1991. 
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a  Byron,   a  poner  notas  oficiales  en  una 
secretar£a . . . Entre  tanto,   aquellos  escritores 
concienzudos,  que  ven  el  el  cultivo  de  las  letras  su 
sagrada  y  unica  mision,   y  no  sabiendo  o  no  queriendo 
abandonarlas ,   esperan  recibir  de  ellas  la  unica  corona 
a  que  aspiran,   yacen  arrinconados ,   y  como  se  dijo  al 
principio,  peregrines  en  su  propia  patria;  y  el  pueblo 
que  los  mira,  y  los  magnates  que  no  comprenden  la  causa 
noble  de  su  desden,   les  arrojan  al  pasar  una  mirada 
compasiva,  o  llegan  a  dudar  hasta  de  sus  intenciones  o 
su  talento...De  esta  manera,   la  multitud,   que  solo 
juzga  por  resultados,   se  acostumbra  a  ver  la  literatura 
como  un  medio,   no  como  un  fin   (29) . 

Here  one  finds  the  principal  ideologeme  underlying 

Alas's  first  literary  effort.  This  second  of  Jameson's  three 

horizons  reveals  the  key  to  comprehending  the  text's  prise 

de  position  in  the  literary  field.  The  idea  that  the 

talented  writer's  duty  is  to  crusade  for  the  salvation  of 

literature  and  against  those  who  do  not  do  not  uphold  "its 

sacred  and  sole  mission, "  is  a  particularly  powerful  motif 

in  liberal  bourgeois  Spanish  Romanticism.  Moreover,   it  is  a 

myth  that  is  best  comprehended,   as  Jameson  prescribes, 

within  the  dialogue  of  nineteenth-century  class  conflict. 

Mesonero's  invective  against  the  "prostitution"  of 

literature  casts  the  "legitimate"  writer  in  the  same 

martyr /prophet  light  that  Alas  reproduces  in  Juan  Ruiz  (most 

notably  in  "Figaro  y  La  Menais") .  But  at  a  deeper  level,  the 


central  theme  of  this  cuadro  de  costumbres  yields  up  "an 
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essentially  polemic  and  ideological  confrontation"  in  which 

"only  a  single  voice... the  voice  of  a  hegemonic  class"  is 

heard   (Jameson  85) .   For  when  reconstructed  as  a  Bahktinian 

dialogue,  the  rallying  cry  of  Larra,  Mesonero  Romanes  and 

their  liberal  contemporaries  becomes  comprehensible  as  the 

political  agenda  of  the  intelligensia  of  a  class  ascendant. 

The  link  between  the  emergent  independent  writer  and  the 

aspirations  of  the  middle  class  in  which  this  individual  is 

nurtured  is  made  clear  by  Miguel  Artola  in  his  study  La 

burguesia  revolucionaria .  Artola  underscores  how  the 

author's  status  is  transformed  into  a  source  of  conflict 

within  the  emerging  state  between  traditional  and 

progressive  elements  of  the  triumphant  Spanish  middle  class: 

El  triunfo  del  liberalismo  significara  entre  otras 
realizaciones  el  reconocimiento  de  la  libertad  de 
expresion,   llegandose  muy  pronto  al  establecimiento  de 
una  dif erenciacion  entre  la  exposicion  doctrinal  que 
conocera  una  gran  tolerancia  y  cualquier  intento  de 
realizacion  practica,   que  sera  perseguido  siempre  que 
constituya  una  amenaza  para  el  regimen  social  y 
politico   (332)  . 

In  scrutinizing  Mesonero 's  invective  on  artistic  integrity, 

one  finds  a  surprising  silence  with  regard  to  commercial 

self -compromise.  Rather  the  debate  is  framed  in  terms  of  the 

classic  early-nineteenth-century  bourgeois  ideologeme  of 
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privilege  versus  merit.  His  conceptualization  of  writers  who 
would  undermine  the  "noble"  cause  of  literature  in  exchange 
for  "courtly  honors"  invokes  the  Stendhalian  warning  to  an 
energetic  bourgeoisie  to  avoid  the  seductive  sterility  of 
arrivisme .  As  the  principal  arm  of  middle  class  hegemony, 
the  writer  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  lured  into  the  enemy 
camp.   The  question  of  creation  for  prof it--later  to  become  a 
central  issue  for  consecration- -can  and  must  be  ignored. 
Just  as  Alas ' s  numerous  whimsical  calls  for  subscribers 
indicate,   autonomy  and  heteronomy  are  to  be  defined  in 
political,   not  economic  terms.  The  author's  status,  his 
"profit  of  disinterestedness,"   is  rewarded  based  on  his 
decidedly  Romantic  stance  as  an  outsider,  a  prophet  whose 
horn  is  credited  with  having  toppled  the  walls  of  the 
Jericho  of  the  Old  Regime,   and  whose  vigilance  serves  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  the  new  state. 

In  this  light,   the  ideological  bent  of  Juan  Ruiz 
becomes  evident.  Like  his  models,  Alas ' s  struggle  for 
literary  integrity  cloaks  the  dialogue  of  class  struggle. 
His  attacks  on  mediocrity  among  his  "fellow"  writers,  on 
political  opportunism,  may  thus  be  rewritten  in  these  terms. 
His  self-righteous  indignation  toward  on  the  "escritorzuelo" 
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(40)  whose  only  concern  is  social  status-- "una  persona 
celebre  de  cuyo  nombre  no  quiero  acordarrae . . . aunque  no 
celebre,   ni  pienso  serlo"    (38) --is  couched  in  the  same 
language  as  that  of  Mesonero.   Indeed,   the  imaginary 
conversation  between  Alas  and  his  would-be  subscriber 
addresses  the  problem  of  weighing  the  abilities  of  "Juan 
Ruiz"  against  his  motives.  The  question  "£,que  interes  tenia 
en  enganarnos?"  underscores  the  politicizat ion  of  the 
literary  discourse.   The  claim  that  "hasta  los  cajistas 
hechan  su  cuarto  a  espadas"  because  "nada  hay  tan  facil  como 
ser  periodista"  punctuates  the  desired  reality  projected  by 
the  text:   it  is  not  the  market  with  its  unpredictable  and 
unforgiving  shifts,   but  individual  talent  and  truth  that 
make  the  writer  worthy  of  his  public. 

This  liberal  bourgeois  ideologeme  of  advancement 
through  talent  can  be  found  throughout  the  text .  Another 
significant  example  lies  in  the  short  article  "Un  buen 
libro"    (4/5/68) .  Here  is  found  one  of  the  most  common 
variations  of  the  ideologeme,   the  masking  of  the  liberal 
writer's  subversive  activity  behind  the  dual  banners  of  God 
and  country: 
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Ante  todo  soy  espanol,  y  gozo  con  las  glorias  de  mi 
patria  sean  estas  que  sean...Si  en  Espana  se  publica  un 
buen  libro,   doy  un  salto  de  gusto.   El  senor  Sarmiento 
ha  concebido,  y  puesto  en  practica,   la  magnifica  idea 
de  dar  a  luz  un  devocionario  compuesto  por  los  me j ores 
poetas .  Breton  de  los  Herreros,   Fontaura,  Serra, 
Blasco,  Angela  Grassi . . .   en  una    palabra  lo  mejorcito, 
todos  han  contribuido  con  una     composicion  que  rivaliza 
en  belleza  y  moralidad  con  las  otras  sin  que  pueda 
determinarse  cual  es  la  superior.   Todos  mis  lectores, 
supongo,   corapraran  este  precioso  librito  y  por  lo  mismo 
no  quiero  copiar  nada .  Me  parece  que  ninguno  de  los 
autores  es  neo,  pero  todos  demuestran  ser  catolicos. 
Ergo. . .    iVivan  los  espanoles  que  tan  buenas  cosas  saben 
escribir!    (69) . 

The  key  to  this  passage  is,  of  course,   the  creation  of  a 

series  of  ideological  equivalences.  The  "glory"  of  Spain  is 

augmented  by  the  writing  of  a  great  devotional  work.  The 

poets  realizing  such  a  task  of  artistic  and  moral  merit  are 

all  members  of  the  liberal  intelligentsia,   the  voice 

opposing  the  dominant  pole  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the 

reactionary    neocatolicos .  ^°  Such  a  status  does  not  prevent 

these  writers  from  being  good  Catholics.    "Ergo,"  such 

writers  deserve   (and,   according  to  Alas,  will  no  doubt 


^°The  celebrated  dramatist  Manuel  Breton  de  Herreros  had  been  persecuted  for  his 
liberalism  under  Fernando  VII.  He  later  published  a  widely-read  series  of  anti-Carlist 
letrillas.  Carlos  Frontaura  was  founder  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  anti-government  journal 
El  Cascabel.  Narciso  Serra  and  Eusebio  Blanco  were  known  in  Alas's  day  for  their 
comedias  de  costumhres  (Martin-Gamero  69).  Angela  Grassi  was  a  Catalan  journalist 
and  novelist  who  served  as  director  of  the  Barcelona  newspaper  El  Correo  de  la  Moda 
(Martin-Gamero  46). 
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receive)   the  patronage  of  all  good  Spaniards.   In  this  way 
the  text  creates  an  almost  geometric  proof  of  its 
ideologeme :  the  celebration  of  artistic  merit  celebrates 
national  piety,  hence  celebrating  the  greatness  of  of  the 
nation  itself. 

The  position  marked  out  by  Juan  Ruiz  in  its  self- 
generated  literary  field  may  thus  been  grasped  as  a  process 
of  a  symbolic  resolution- -self -creation  and,  more 
importantly,   self -consecration- -by  means  of,   and  by 
association  with  the  liberal  bourgeois  ideologeme  of 
advancement  through  merit- -an  ideologeme  closely  tied  to 
that  most  potent  of  nineteenth  century  ideologemes, 
nationalism.  A  noteworthy  illustration  of  these  simultaneous 
textual  processes  is  the  article  "Literatura"    (6/21/68) .  In 
this  attack  on  the  explosion  of  mediocre  writers  in  Spain 
the  same  formal  and  ideological  devices  are  repeated.  First, 
one  encounters  an  amusingly  conscious  instance  of  self- 
creation  : 

dCuantos  periodicos  festivos  salieron  este  ano  en 
Madrid?  Sabelo  Dios....Y  estos  mismos  invasores  lo 
primero  de  que  hablan  es  de  la  tal  invasion,   pero  sin 
contarse  en  ella;  para  ellos,   todos  son  intrusos.  A 
nuestros  primeros  poetas  no  les  consideran  como  tales. 
Y  para  remate  de  fiesta  se  las  echan  de  puristas,  sin 
conocer  ipobrecitos!  que  a  cada  renglon  cometen  5 
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galicismos,  pero  ellos  con  no  escribir  palabras 
francesas  se  creen  mas  castizos  que  Cervantes.  Y  con 
esto,   los  verdaderos  autores  se  desaniman  y  hacen  bien, 
digo  no,   hacen  mal,   pero  yo  haria  lo  mismo.   Juan  Ruyz 
esta  dispuesto  a  dejar  la  pluma  en  el  momento  que 
personas  competentes  le  prueben  (no  sera  dificil)  que 
es  uno  de  tantos  intrusos.  Yo,   claro,   no  me  creo  buen 
ni  mediano  escritor,   pero  aparte  toda  modestia,   mas  que 
toda  esa  leyade  me  parece  que  valgo.   ^Ya  estaba 
hablando  de  mi,   eh?   iBonita  costumbre !  (106) 

Once  again  one  finds  Alas  writing  Juan  Ruyz /Juan  Ruiz  into 

the  middle   (or  more  accurately,   into  the  consecrated  and 

autonomous  sector)   of  the  literary  field.  And  again  the 

potential  crisis,   here  one  of  increased  competition,  is 

rewritten  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  Alas ' s  literary  persona 

in  an  advantageous  light.  His  sympathy  for  the  "true 

writers,"  and  the  subsequent  offer  to  renounce  his  literary 

vocation  are  followed  by  a  reaffirmation  of  his  own  merit. 

Without  entering  into  the  fray,    "Juan  Ruiz"  is  again 

consecrated  by  association.   Indeed,  as  if  to  have  realized 

the  nature  of  his  textual  manipulation,  Alas  humorously 

recognizes  this  "lovely  habit,"  acknowledging  to  his 

fictitious  readership  that  he  has  been  caught  in  the 

proverbial  act:  "eh." 

Again  underlying  this  process  of  self -invention  is  the 

mythology  of  liberal  Romanticism.  Assuming  the  form  of  its 
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costumbrista  models,    "Literatura"  begins  as  a  critique  of 
Spain's  national  shortcomings  and  ends  with  an  assault  on 
the  forces  of  reaction.   The  writer-prophet/martyr  must  voice 
concern  for  the  proliferation  of  bad  writers  in  his  country 
("he  de  hacerlo  aunque  me  cueste  caro,  que  si  me  costara" 
[105])  because,   to  ensure  the  greatness  of  Spanish  letters, 
"iSe  necesita  virtud!"    (105).  As  before,   the  explicit 
reproach  is  against  those  talentless  intruders  whose 
incompetence  is  a  blight  on  the  sacred  national  institution 
of  literature: 

Todos  somos  poetas .  Pero  no  nos  da  por  cantar  al  Sol  ni 
a  la  Luna  y  demas  comparsa .  Ahora  cada  espanol  es  un 
Quevedo,   un  Larra,   un  Mesonero  Romanes,   un  Front aura. 
Todos  somos  satiricos.  Viva  la  guasa  (105). 

The  invocation  of  the  national  tradition,   achieved  through 

the  inclusion  of  the  iconic  Quevedo  and  the  sacrosanct 

Larra,   serves  as  the  basis  for  the  textual  operation. 

Aesthetic  sterility  and  its  substandard  imitations,  a 

condition  underscored  by  the  slang  galicism  "guasa,"  reflect 

a  broader  cultural  decline- -a  situation  only  remedied  by  the 

rewarding   (artistically  and  economically)   of  merit-- "our 

premier  poets"--and  rejection  of  the  "invaders."  It  is  at 

this  point  that  the  text  reveals  its  ideological  motives  as 
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the  silent  voice  of  its  opponent  is  restored  within 
Jameson's  interpretive  horizon.  As  one  considers  the  litany 
of  writers  named  above,  one  notes  the  projection  of  an 
equivalence  between  consecration  and  liberalism.  Indeed, 
even  the  canonical  Quevedo  with  his  well-known  "poderoso 
caballero  es  Don  Dinero"  invokes  a  vague  notion  of  social 
and  political  reform.  By  contrast,   the  article  concludes 
with  the  "guasa"  that  has  come  to  plague  this  once  proud 
tradition : 

Si,   senor,   hoy  todo  el  mundo  es  guason. . . 
Concretemonos .   iQue  les  parece  a  W.  de  los  neos 
guasones?  Concretemonos  mas.   iQue  les  parece  a  W.  de 
la  guasona  Constancia?  Vuelta  a  concretarnos .   iQue  les 
parece  a  W.   de  la  guasa  de  Nocedal?^^   lOh,   que  guasa! 
Es  capaz  de  hacerle  sudar  a  uno  aceite  de  bellotas. 
iHabra  cosa  mas  nauseabunda?   . . . Francamente  hoy  me  he 
despachado  a  mi  gusto,  y  no  pienso  que  sea  la  ultima 
vez.   Conque,   ya  hemos  hablado  de  Literatura,  pero  ique 
Literatura!    jPobrecita!    (107)  . 

In  fast  order,   the  text  moves  from  a  broad  criticism  of 

literary  mediocrity  to  its  specific  target:   the  political 

enemies  of  the  liberal  agenda.   In  the  jockeying  for  position 

in  the  literary  field,   the  silenced  voice  of  political 

conservatism  is  relegated,   along  with  those  writers  aligned 


^'Candido  Nocedal  (1821-1885)  was  the  publisher  of  the  short-lived,  neo-Catholic  La 
Constancia  rMadrid.  1867-68). 


with  it,   to  the  realm  of  unconsecrated  heteronomy.  Held  up 
against  the  liberal  writers  of  true  "virtue" - -those  who 
serve  as  the  models  for  Juan  Ruiz- -the  "guasones"  are 
portrayed  as  being  guilty  of  the  dual  sin  of  pandering  their 
inferior  art  to  the  "400.000  necios"    (105)   who  read  it. 
Although  Alas  makes  the  claim  that  these  "invaders"  have 
compromised  the  work  of  talented  writers-- "Y  iquien  lo  paga 
todo?  Blasco   (o  el  que  sea) ,   es  decir,   el  verdadero  escritor 
humoristico"    (106)  ^^--the  ideological  resolution  to  this 
"problem"  is  evident.  The  reverence  and  admiration  to  be 
felt  for  the  writer  of  authentic  genius 

leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  most 
essential  of  nineteenth-century  bourgeois  myths.  With  no 
contrary  voice  to  be  heard,   the  young  Alas  may  crown  the 
advocates  of  liberalism  with  the  laurels  of  "merit"  and 
drape  them  in  the  banner  of  nationalism.  And,  of  course  in 
doing  so,  he  confers,  by  association,   the  same  consecration, 
the  same  "authority,"  upon  himself. 

The  relationship  between  the  functions  of  the 
ideologeme  and  the  symbolic  resolution  in  Juan  Ruiz  are  not 

^^Eusebio  Blasco  (1844-1903)  again  fits  the  mold  of  the  costumbrista  with  a  decidedly 
progressive  bent. 
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difficult  to  grasp.  The  process  of  authorial  self -creation 
is  undeniably  linked  to  the  mythology  of  liberal 
Romanticism- -specif ically  to  the  bourgeois  tenet  of 
advancement  through  merit  as  the  key  to  national  prosperity. 
However,   in  attempting  to  come  to  terms  with  the  discursive 
operations  informing  the  prise  de  position  underlying  Juan 
Ruiz ,   it  is  Jameson's  third  horizon,   the  "cultural 
revolution,"  that  is,  perhaps,   the  most  useful.   For  it  is  at 
this  "deepest"  level  that  one  may  begin  to  see  the  true 
complexity  of  the  position-taking  as  a  superstructure  in 
terms  of  its  material  base. 

Jameson's  recognition  of  an  "ultimate"  level  of  textual 
analysis  "in  which  the  dynamics  of  sign  systems  of  several 
distinct  modes  of  production  can  be  registered  and 
apprehended"    (95-98)   has  a  particular  validity  in  the  study 
of  Juan  Ruiz.  Although  the  text  can  be  seen,  with  regard  to 
both  form  and  content,  as  both  a  product  and  a  producer  of 
early  nineteenth-century  liberal  ideology,   it  is  not 
exclusively  informed  by  the  century's  evolving  socio- 
economic base.   Indeed,   as  is  often  the  case  with  Romantic 
texts,   not  yet  fully  the  discursive  products  of  industrial 
capitalism,  Juan  Ruiz  still  bears  the  traces  of  a  very 
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different  kind  of  cultural  formation.   For  as  much  as  Alas ' s 
first  effort  flirts  with  the  position  of  the  revolutionary 
bourgeoisie   (ultimately  more  aptly  termed  "progressive"), 
there  lies  beneath  these  susurfaces  a  yearning  for  a 
historic  moment  in  which  the  dilemma  of  autonomy  versus 
heteronomy,  between  author  and  writer,  was  reconciled  in 
that  single  construct,   the  remnant  of  feudal  society  in  the 
Early  Modern  period  that  Marx  termed  the  "authorised 
writer" : 

The  learned  men  by  profession,   guild  or  privilege,  the 
doctors  and  others,   the  colourless  university  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  their 
stiff  pigtails  and  their  distinguished  pedantry  and 
their  petty  hair-splitting  dissertations,  imposed 
themselves  between  the  people  and  the  mind,  between 
life  and  science,  between  freedom  and  mankind   (Marx  and 
Engels  174-75) . 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  this  citation  from 

"Debates  on  Freedom  of  the  Press"  Marx  is  referring  not  to 

those  reactionary  ideologues  so  frequently  the  object  of 

disdain  in  Juan  Ruiz,   but  instead  to  the  ancestors  of 

Barthes's  author-writers;  hence,   of  Alas  himself.  Indeed, 

one  should  distinguish  between  the  subversive  discourse 

identified  within  the  Jameson's  second  horizon  and  the 

sedimented  ideology  being  discussed  here .  This  truly 


"absent"  history,  obstructed  from  view  by  the  text's 
bourgeois  content,   is  that  of  the  author  as  a  privileged 
entity  within  a  pre-industrial  seigneurial  system. 

This  deepest  level  of  meaning,  where  Alas ' s  disdain  for 
a  political  ruling  class  gives  way  to  an  manifest  aspiration 
toward  an  equivalent  intellectual  and  artistic  aristocracy, 
is  essential  for  understanding  both  Juan  Ruiz  and  the  texts 
that  follow  it .  For  it  is  here  that  one  encounters  the 
traces  of  that  antidiluvian  age  when,   as  Barthes  says,  "the 
uncontested  owners  of  language,   and  they  alone,  were 
authors"    (185) .   It  is  no  longer  the  mythology  of  liberalism, 
but  the  reality  of  discursive  control- -at  once  authorship 
and  authority- -that  becomes  the  object  of  analysis.  Hence, 
as  the  text  reveals  its  inner  contradiction,   it  is  no  longer 
consecration,  but  domination  that  becomes  its  central 
dynamic.   In  the  young  Alas ' s  fantasy,   the  status  of  the 
writer  and  of  the  writer's  liberating  ideology  ultimately 
give  way  to  the  restoration  of  the  author,   that  patriarchal 
figure  who,   in  his  literary  absolutism,   holds  unquestionable 
authority  over  that  " institution ...  half -linguistic ,  half 
aesthetic .. .not  lack[ing]   a  mythic  dimension"    (Barthes  186), 
language  itself. 
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One  of  the  clearest  examples  of  this  restoration  of  the 
author's  privileged  status  can  be  found  in  Alas's  article 
"iQuevedo!"    (12/13/68).  Whereas  the  frequent  homage  paid  to 
Larra  would  seem  to  coincide  with  the  textual  operations 
identified  at  the  other  two  levels,  Alas's  treatment  of  the 
author  of  El  Buscon  makes  plain  the  underlying  presence  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  buried  history  described  above.  "Mucho 
atrevimiento  de  nuestra  parte  seria  escribir  un  articulo 
critico  del  Padre  de  la  Satira  Espanola, "    (223)   begins  the 
essay.   From  the  outset,   the  already-described  process  of 
self -consecration  takes  on  a  decidedly  different  content. 
Completely  removed  from  the  political  signifiers  attached  to 
"Figaro,"  the  imposition  of  "author-ity"  in  its  most 
tangible  form  becomes  evident.  As  the  text  returns  Quevedo, 
the  "padre,"  to  his  deserved  stature,   it  reasserts- -both 
figuratively  and  literally- -the  patriarchal  dominion  of  the 
author  over  the  literary  discourse. 

Alas's  argument  that  "Quevedo  fue   ly  aun  es ! 
calumniado"    (223)   serves  as  the  basis  for  this  operation. 
The  formal   (in  both  senses)   exhumation  of  the  "cadaber" 
(sic) --"queremos  llevar  nuestro  pobre  incienso  a  su  altar" 
(223) --is  indeed  consistent  with  the  symbolic  act  of  self- 


consecration  through  association   ("por  juzgarnos  indignos 
del   (sic) "    [223] ) ,   as  well  as  with  the  dialogic  assertion  of 
a  coopting  liberal  bourgeois  ideology:   "el  siglo  del 
progreso  no  en  vano  se  llama  ilustrado  y  a  esta  ilustracion 
debio  Quevedo  el  ser  apreciado"    (223)  .  But  beyond  these 
previously  identified  strata,   the  reader  is  led  to  the 
recognition  of  that  absent  history,   the  pre-capitalist  age 
of  literary  production,  when  the  names  of    authors,  as 
Foucault  observes,   Pliny,   Ptolemy,  Anselm,  Aquinas,   held  the 
power  to  confer  "truth"  upon  texts:    "not  merely  arguments 
based  on  authority;  they  marked  a  proven  discourse"    (126) . 
It  is  this  timeless,  universal  status  which,   in  rendering 
the  author  immortal,  makes  him  at  once  invulnerable- -if  in 
name  only- -to  the  currents  of  the  constantly  shifting 
literary  field. 

The  subtle,  yet  undeniable  presence  of  this  absent 
history  can  be  seen  particularly  well  in  this  passage  from 
the  article: 

D.   Florentine  Sanz,   Hartzenbusch,   Larra  y  otros  muchos 
literates  y  poetas  espanoles  nos  demostraron  que  Dn. 
Francisco  Villegas  y  Quevedo  no  era  el  poeta  cinico  y 
prostituido  a  la  lujuria,   sino  el  poeta  tierno  y 
entusiasta  en  extreme,   el  filosofo  profundo,  el  gran 
hombre,   en  fin,   que  tenia  que  hablar  a  sus 
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contemporaneos  de  la  manera  que  estos  hacian  para  que 
pudiesen  comprenderle   (224)  . 

The  evocation  of  Larra,   such  a  key  element  of  the  textual 

operations  in  Juan  Ruiz,   functions  here  at  a  decidedly 

different  level.  Along  with  Sanz^^  and  Hartzenbusch,  here 

Larra  serves  neither  as  model  nor  as  ideological  icon  in 

himself.  Rather,   in  this  context,    "Figaro"  serves  to  confer 

validity  on  Alas ' s  own  argument.   Thus,   progressive  Spain's 

original  voice  is  transformed  into  the  voice  of  " author- ity" 

as  Juan  Ruiz  assumes  the  posture  of  the  medieval  scholastic 

text  which  would  cite  the  consecrated  Augustine  to  validate 

the  pagan  Aristotle. 

Of  course,   at  the  end  of  this  chain  of  signifiers  lies 

Quevedo.  A  "Poet,"   "philosopher,"  and  "great  man" 

misunderstood  by  his  own  age,  Quevedo  is  portrayed  as  as  a 

kind  of  Seneca,   suffering  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  folly 

blinds  them  to  his  genius.  And  this  transformation  of  the 

Golden  Age  satirist  into  an  arbitrating  patriarchal  voice  of 

literary  discourse  becomes  even  more  blatant  as  Alas 

comments  on  the  significance  of  the  writer's  oeuvre : 


^^Florentino  Sanz  (1825-1881)  was  a  minor  poet  best  known  for  his  translations  of 
Heine  into  Spanish. 
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[Las]    letrillas  tienen  un  merito  literario  que  nadie 
desconoce,   ellas  han  servido  de  modelo,   y  a  veces  de 
algo  mas,   a  posteriores  poetas  satiricos  que,  imitando 
y  todo,   han  sabido  adquirir  fama.   Imitando  a  los 
grandes  hombres  no  hay  desdoro.   Imitando  a  Horaero  y 
Virgilio  se  hicieron  inmortales  muchos  vates  y  si 
imitando  a  Quevedo  sucedio  lo  mismo  i,quien  negara  el 
merito  de  Quevedo?  Pero,   la  que  insistir  en  probar  su 
merito?  Decir,   Quevedo  fue  un  gran  poeta  es  lo  mismo 
hoy  que  decir,   todo  triangulo  tiene  tres  lados .  iY 
quien  me  negara  que  fue  filosofo,   teologo  y  juicioso 
historiador  si  leemos  sus  obras  serias?   (225) . 

The  comparison  with  Homer  and  Virgil  is  only  the  most 

conspicuous  component  of  the  "buried"  content  in  question. 

The  idea  of  Quevedo  as  a  "model"  for  other  poets  in  search 

of  "immortality"  itself  evokes  a  heroic  and  mythical  age  of 

authorship.  Moreover,   the  allusion  to  a  geometric  certaintly 

underscores  Foucault ' s  observation  on  the  power  of  the 

author's  name  to  mark  "a  proven  discourse."  Finally,   one  can 

not  help  but  note  the  three  "classical"  disciplines 

identified  as  informing  Quevedo ' s  "serious  work."  A  text 

written  in  the  latter  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Juan 

Ruiz  here  embraces  the  scholastic  hierarchies  of  knowledge 

that  better  characterize  the  reign  of  Isabel  I  than  that  of 

Isabel  II.   Indeed,   this  sanctioning  of  a  discursive 

hierarchy- -including  the  very  distinction  between  degrees  of 

legitimacy  in  writ ing- -completes  the  operation  that  Jameson 
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has  termed  the  "ideology  of  form."  For  these  "symbolic 
messages  transmitted  to  us  by  the  coexistence  of  various 
sign  systems ...  themselves  traces  or  anticipations  of  modes 
of  production"    (76)  betray  the  previously  absent  "Real"-- 
History.  Like  an  auto  sacramental,   the  text  raises  up  its 
saint- -the  author,   creator  of  sacred  texts,   of  Truth  itself - 
-and  seats  him  anew  upon  the  throne  of  authority,  still 
bearing  the  martyr's  wounds  of  past  and  present  unbelievers. 
But  just  as  the  industrial  age  has  made  the  passion  play  a 
kind  of  relic,   so  here  Alas ' s  text  is  betrayed  by  its  own 
internal  contradictions- -between  the  writer's  desire  to 
enter  into  the  market  of  symbolic  goods  and  his  quixotic 
yearning  to  stand  above  it . 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  Juan  Ruiz,   it  is 
important  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  recreation  of  the 
author  described  thus  far  is  translated  from  the  critical  to 
the  fictional  discourse  within  the  text.  While  the  vast 
majority  of  the  work  is  comprised  of  the  former,   and  while 
most  of  the  latter  is  made  up  of  incomplete  fragments,  there 
is  one  short  story  that  provides  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  ideological  operations  in  question- - "El  caramelo." 


Written  in  serialized  form  for  "issues"  between 
11/10/68  and  12/17/68,    "El  caramelo, "  subtitled  "cuento 
raro, "  is  typical  of  the  early  Realist  story  with  its 
bourgeois  milieu  and  highly  ironized  ending.  At  an  elegant 
gathering  in  Havana,   the  marquesa  del  Remolino  tells  a  young 
man,  Ernesto,   the  sordid  story  of  an  absent  guest,  Carlota. 
The  events  of  the  tale,  haven  taken  place  five  years 
earlier,   are  as  follows.   Carlota,   the  daughter  of  the 
military  governor  of  Granada,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  an 
army  captain  while  in  a  confectionary.  The  soldier  has  just 
bought  the  last  peppermint  candy  but  gallantly  offers  it  to 
the  girl.  The  latter  is  immediately  smitten  and,   rather  than 
eating  the  fateful  candy,  wraps  it  in  paper  and  places  it  in 
her  pocket.  A  passionate  romance  ensues,  but,   two  months 
later  when  Carlota  raises  the  question  of  marriage,  her 
lover  abandons  her.   She  swears,    "este  caramelo  ha  hecho 
desgraciada  a  una  mujer,   justo  es  que  haga  tambien 
desgraciado  a  un  hombre"    (402) .   Shortly  afterward,   when  her 
father  is  transferred  to  Barcelona,   Carlota  begins  to  unfold 
her  scheme  for  revenge.  During  a  dance,   she  is  introduced  to 
two  suitors,   the  portly,   older  Restitute  Panzalarga,  a 
wealthy  banker,   and  Alfonso  Rabilargo,   a  gaunt  young 


intellectual.  Offering  each  man  half  of  the  peppermint,  she 
explains  to  the  infatuated  Rabilargo  that  only  by  possessing 
the  whole  candy  can  one  of  them  prove  his  true  devotion.  The 
younger  man,  determined  to  win  the  girl's  affection,  basely 
attempts  to  purchase  the  sweet  from  the  elder.  His  demands 
ignored  by  the  self-indulgent  Panzalarga   (who  continues  to 
savor  the  caramelo  thoughout  the  incident) ,  Rabilargo 
attempts  to  achieve  his  goal  by  means  of  extortion,  warning 
that  he  is  willing  to  resort  to  violence  to  have  it.  Two 
days  later,   a  notice  appears  in  the  newspaper  that  Restitute 
Panzalarga,   the  well  known  banker,  has  been  wounded  in  the 
stomach  during  a  duel  with  a  young  lawyer,  Alfonso 
Rabilargo.  However,  when  the  latter,   now  in  possession  of 
the  other  half,  presents  himself  at  Carlota's  door,  she 
refuses  to  see  him.  He  is  given  a  note  stating  that  she  can 
never  love  a  man  capable  of  shooting  another.   Just  as  the 
marquise  has  finished  telling  her  story,   Carlota  arrives  and 
joins  them.   She  is  beautiful,   and  despite  his  uneasiness, 
Ernesto  finds  himself  attracted  to  her.  As  the  night  passes, 
they  become  increasingly  familiar.  Finally,  while  they  are 
dancing,  Ernesto  asks  her,   "iMe  quiere  V.,   Carlota?".  The 
story  ends  with  the  girl's  response: 


Entonces  ella,   separando  su  rostro  del  de  Ernesto, 
exclamo  con  acento  indef inible : - - iQuiere  V.  un 
caramelo?  Ernesto  abrio  los  ojos  y  vio  un  caramelo 
ensangrentado   iy  cayo  come  un  cuerpo  muerto  cae !  (413) 

In  an  epilogue  to  the  story,   Juan  Ruiz  is  in  Biarritz 

four  years  after  the  night  in  Havana,   in  the  company  of 

Ernesto,   Panzalarga,   and  Rabilargo   (the  latter  have 

reconciled) .  As  the  four  men  stand  on  the  beach,   they  hear  a 

drowning  man's  cry  for  help.  Before  they  can  arrive,   a  woman 

dives  into  the  sea  to  save  him.  The  victim  and  the  rescuer 

are,   of  course,   the  captain  and  Carlota.  But  as  the  waves 

are  fierce,   it  then  falls  upon  the  four  on  the  beach  to 

rescue  the  rescuer.  Thus,  all  of  the  parties  involved  in  the 

marquise's  story  are  reunited  again  by  Fate: 

Desde  entonces  fueron  los  cinco  unos  buenos  amigos, 
pues  en  cuanto  al  amor  ya  desaparecio  del  pecho  de 
todos  ellos.  Y  el  caramelo  iquien  se  lo  comio?  Los 
cinco  se  lo  disputaban,   aunque  amistosamente ,  y  para 
que  no  hubiese  disputas,   se  lo  comio. . .   Juan  Ruiz 
(414)  . 

The  allegorical  value  of  this  tale  of  desire  is 
evident.  The  object  of  collective  desire,   the  "caramelo," 
is,   in  fact,   symbolic  of  authorship.  Just  as  each  character 
attempts  to  possess  the  candy  in  order  to  achieve  libidinal 
fulfillment,   so  in  possessing  it  does  each,   in  effect, 
become  the  "author"  of  the  events  unfolding.  This  is 
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especially  true  of  Carlota  who  converts  the  source  of  her 
torment  into  the  means  of  tormenting  others.  Ultimately,  it 
is  Juan  Ruiz  himself  who  asserts  control  over  the  narrative, 
unequivocally,   in  eating  the  candy.  The  concluding  frase, 
joined  to  Alas ' s  pseudonomic  by-line,    "se  lo  comio. . . Juan 
Ruiz",   is  at  once  part  of  the  the  fiction  and  the  reality  of 
the  text.   For  in  this  symbolic  act  Juan  Ruiz  the  character 
restores  definitive  order  to  the  recit  at  the  same  moment 
that  Juan  Ruiz  the  author  imposes  closure  on  the  narrative. 

Necessarily  underlying  the  symbolic  act  just  described 
is  the  voice  of  the  progressive  intelligentsia.  As  the 
characters  are  reinterpreted  in  terms  of  a  monovocal  framing 
of  an  antagonistic  social  dialogue,   one  again  discovers  the 
effective  suppression  of  the  opposing  positions  within  the 
middle  class.   In  considering  the  status  of  both  Carlota 's 
victimizers  and  her  victims  a  pattern  emerges.  Each 
represents  a  different  element  of  Alas ' s  Larrian  indictment 
of  the  ruling  elite.   The  captain,   the  seducer  of  Carlota, 
embodies  the  manipulative  military,   eager  to  satisfy  its  own 
prurient  interests.   Panzalarga,   as  his  name  suggests,   is  the 
liberal  intellectual's  stereotype  of  the  bloated,  lethargic 
capitalist.  His  rival,   Rabilargo,   described  first  as  a 


"poeta"    (402)   and  later  as  a  " jurisconsulto"    (411) ,  is 
decidedly  the  embodiment  of  the  "guason, "  the  would-be 
intellectual  whose  lack  of  talent  is  only  exceeded  by  his 
egocentric  myopia.   Finally,   Ernesto,   the  "sefiorito"  (392), 
like  the  impotent  social  class  he  represents,  can  only 
experience  the  episode  vicariously  (through  the  gossip- 
mongering  Marquise);  he  is  irrelevant  to  its  creation.  And 
even  when  he  encounters  Carlota,  he  can  do  no  more  than  to 
act  out  a  pathetic  reprise  of  what  he  has  just  heard. 
Carlota  herself,   daughter  of  a  government  official, 
exemplifies  all  the  perverse  self-indulgence  of  the  ruling 
class;  her  name  even  connoting,  perhaps,   the  family's 
Carlist  sympathy.  At  the  end  of  "El  caramelo, "  as  if  it  were 
a  grotesque  commedia  del 'arte,   the  five  are  reconciled 
("aquellos  que  mutuamente  tanto  mal  se  habian  causado" 
[414] )   only  through  "authorial"  intervention.  Again  the  text 
hinges  on  the  eating  of  the  candy,   the  imposition  of 
discursive  control,  by  Juan  Ruiz.  Here,   however,  this 
control  is  the  necessity  for  a  new  order  in  Spain,   a  new 
order  arbitrated  by  a  liberal  intelligentsia  capable  of 
righting  the  proverbial  ship  of  the  new  Spanish  state. 
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As  has  been  seen,  this  idea  of  imposing  authority  is, 
under  the  sedimented  layers  of  its  own  ideological 
projections,   rooted  in  a  conception  of  the  author  having 
little  to  do  with  the  story's  patently  liberal  content.  The 
double  status  of  Juan  Ruiz  in  "El  caramelo"  does  function  on 
the  levels  described  above.  Nonetheless,   the  symbolic  eating 
of  the  peppermint  must  be  understood  as  itself  an  act  of 
discursive  oppression  exclusive  of  the  text's  other 
meanings.  There  is  only  one  caramelo,  which,   like  the 
mythical  sword  in  the  stone,  brings  no  benefice  to  any  of 
its  unworthy  pretenders,  until  "la  providencia"    (414)  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  chosen  one.  The  significance  of  its 
possession  and  consumption  by  Juan  Ruiz  is  not  lost :  echoing 
the  traditional  Romantic  theme  of  the  author  as  prophet, 
Alas's  fictional  self  becomes  the  literal  alpha  and  omega  of 
the  magical  text.  At  once  the  creator,  redemptor  and 
destroyer  of  this  fantastic  world,  Juan  Ruiz,  with  his  final 
gesture,   is  revealed  no  longer  as  merely  the  author  of  a 
"cuento  raro, "  but  as  the  author  of  a  universe  who,  upon 
growing  weary  of  his  "child,"  chooses  to  devour  it. 

Ultimately,   it  is  this  dual  image  that  is  most 
appropriate  for  concluding  the  discussion  of  Juan  Ruiz:  a 
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boy  eating  a  candy  as  he  plays  in  his  make-believe  world  is, 
at  the  same  time,   an  omnipotent  master  lending  meaning  to 
his  creation  as  he  sees  fit.  An  extended  illusion, 
consciously  imitating  the  definitive  Romantic  icon- - "Larra, 
la  gloria  de  nuestra  tierra"    (1985,   61) - -Juan  Ruiz  creates  a 
literary  field  tailored  to  its  own  triumphant  initiation. 
This  conquest  is,   in  turn,  dependent  on  the  bourgeois 
ideologeme  of  advancement  through  merit  as  the  means  to 
national  renewal.  But  at  its  deepest  level  of  meaning- -a 
level  only  visible  after  these  first  two  analytical 
operations  are  complete- -there  exist  much  older,  sedimented 
discursive  practices  still  emanating  forth  their  ideological 
content.  Here  the  signifier  "author"  may  be  said  to  be 
reattached  to  both  its  etymological,   and  hence  its  pre- 
modern  "signified".   The  auctor .   the  "originator"  of  meaning- 
-the  Church  Father,  the  classical  philosopher-king,  even  the 
tribal  witch  doctor- -who  holds  the  power  to  assign 
significance,   to  assign  Truth,   is  that  prophetic  figure 
peering  from  deep  within  Alas ' s  first  literary  effort.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,   this  yearning  to  attain 
such  a  status  remains  a  constant  throughout  Alas ' s  career. 
However,   it  may  be  said  that  with  the  passing  from  the  self- 


indulgent  dream  of  Juan  Ruiz  to  the  unforgiving  reality  of 
the  market  of  symbolic  production,   the  status  of  the  author 
undergoes  a  decided  transformation.  As  if  the  adolescent 
Leopoldo  had  discovered  that  his  "caramelo"  is  neither  as 
sweet,  nor  as  easily  had  as  he  might  have  believed,  the 
playful  "Juan  Ruiz"  gives  way  to  a  figure  better  prepared 
for  that  reality.  Left  among  the  playthings  of  childhood 
like  the  manuscript  that  gave  him  life,    "Juan  Ruiz"  is 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  distinctly  new  alter  ego,   that  of 
"Clarin. " 


CHAPTER  3 

PRESS,   UNIVERSITY,   AND  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  "CLARIN" 

The  transition  from  the  exuberant  fantasy  world  of 
"Juan  Ruiz"  to  the  emergence  of  "Clarxn"  has  been 
characterized  by  both  Jean-Frangois  Botrel   (1972,   xxvii)  and 
Yvan  Lissorgues   (1980,    I:   30)   as  the  period  of  Alas  the 
"periodista  militante"    (1980,   I:   30).  While  this  description 
of  the  writer's  work  during  the  decade  of  the  1870 's 
reflects  the  focus  of  these  two  studies  on  Alas ' s 
journalistic  production,   the  use  of  the  adjective  "militant" 
is,   as  will  be  seen,  undeniably  accurate.^*     However,   in  the 
present  chapter  it  will  be  argued  that  such  a  view  elides 
the  complexity  of  narrative  modes  practiced  during  the 
period  in  question.  To  provide  a  more  accurate  reassessment, 
this  militancy  will  be  reconstructed  not  merely  in  terms  of 
Alas ' s  radical  politics   (as  does  Lissorgues,   in  particular), 
but  rather  in  the  context  of  his  aggressive  assault  on 
Restoration  Spain's  literary  field.  Whereas  the  playful 

^''It  should  be  noted  that  Lissorgues's  periodization  is  from  1876  to  1883. 
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experimentation  of  his  "periodico  humoristico"  could  be 
conducted  within  the  safe  haven  of  a  privileged  provincial 
home,   the  years  now  in  quest ion- - "una  de  las  epocas  de  mayor 
apuro  economico  en  la  vida  de  Clarin"    (Ramos-Gascon  1984, 
31) --reveal  a  much  more  dramatic  discursive  realignment. 
Instead  of  a  political  coming-of -age  or  a  philosophical 
evolution,   this  shift  is  best  comprehended  as  a 
confrontation  with  that  most  persuasive  of  forces,  the 
uncompromising  reality  of  the  writer's  material  existence  in 
the  market  of  symbolic  commodities. 

In  examining  the  phase  of  Alas ' s  career  that  could  be 
described,   if  somewhat  romantically,   as  the  birth  of 
"Clarin, "  there  are  several  problematic  issues  that  must  be 
addressed.  Principal  among  these,   as  I  have  already  implied 
above,   is  the  plurality  of  discursive  practices  undertaken 
by  Alas  in  the  course  of  nearly  a  decade.  Between  1871  and 
1878  one  encounters  texts  ranging  from  the  short-lived 
journalistic  undertaking  Rabagas   (1872) ,   to  regular 
contributions- -both  critical  and  fictional- -to  El  Solfeo. 
Madrid  Comico.   and  numerous  other  newspapers,   to  the 
doctoral  dissertation  El  derecho  y  la  moralidad   (1878) . 
While  not  every  one  of  these  texts  will  be  analyzed- -as  some 
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of  them  do  not  deal  directly  with  Alas ' s  re-creation  of  the 
author- -each  must  be  taken  into  account  to  probe  the 
underlying  causes  of  Alas ' s  prises  de  position.  For 
instance.   El  derecho  y  la  moralidad  will  not  be  examined. 
Rather,  attention  will  be  focused  on  the  process  of  which  it 
marks  the  final  step,  his  iniciation  into  the  world  of 
academia.   Similarly,   while  it  is  not  my  intent  to  trace  the 
development  of  Alas ' s  thought, it  would  be  impossible  to 
study  this  period  of  his  literary  production  without 
addressing  his  relationship  to  nineteenth-century  Spanish 
liberalism  and  its  intellectual  cause  celebre.  Krausism. 
Indeed,   just  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  next  chapter  with 
regard  to  positivism  (and  its  literary  offspring 
naturalism) ,  here  Krausism  is  of  major  significance  not  only 
in  terms  of  its  philosophical  impact  on  Alas,  but  more  so 
because  it  represents  the  emergence  of  the  Restoration's 
first  quasi-literary  group   (in  Bourdieu's  sense).  Thus  it 
becomes  possible  to  analyze,   albeit  in  a  much  more  limited 
fashion,   the  composition  of  Alas ' s  "circle"  in  the  same  way 
as  does  Charle  in  La  crise  litteraire  a  1 ' epoque  du 

^'Such  is  the  essential  aim  of  Luis  Garcia  San  Miguel  in  El  pensamiento  de  Leopoldo 
Alas  "Clarfn"  fMadrid,  1987). 
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naturalisme .   Indeed,   it  is  the  means  by  which  the  Clarinian 
text  operates  within  the  repositioning  of  the  post- 
revolutionary  liberal  Spanish  intelligentsia  that  must  be 
the  focus  of  this  study.   For  prior  to  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  voices  in  the  transformation  of  Spanish  letters- - 
hence  of  the  Spanish  writer- -Alas  would  be  obliged  to 
establish  legitimacy  among  his  peers.   If  Juan  Ruiz  would 
mark  Alas ' s  "apprenticeship"  in  being  a  writer,  the 
decidedly  more  challenging  process  of  gaining  admission  to 
the  actual  "guild"  itself  would  require  an  effort  lasting 
nearly  a  third  of  his  professional  life. 

The  beginning  of  this  transitional  period  can  be  dated 
to  Alas ' s  arrival  in  Madrid  in  September  1971  in  the  company 
of  his  Oviedo  schoolmates  Tomas  Tuero,   Pio  Rubin  and  Armando 
Palacio  Valdes.   Traditional  studies  of  these  first  years  in 
the  capital,   such  as  those  of  Cabezas   (62-4)   and  Posada 
(112-113),  have  emphasized  Alas ' s  fascination  with  "la 
metafisica  krausista"    (Posada  62) ;  his  idealistic 
republicanism   (Cabezas  64) ;  the  bohemian  lifestyle  of  "los 
de  Oviedo"    (Posada  61)   in  a  two-room  apartment  in  the  Calle 
de  Capellanes;  and,  of  course,   the  emergence  of  Alas  the 
solitary  intellectual   (Cabezas  62-63) --the  essential 
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ingredients  of  Clarin's  transformation  into  an  icon  of 
modern  Spanish  liberalism.   The  fabric  of  this  legend  can 
still  be  found  in  contemporary  studies,   such  as  that  of 
Saavedra : 

El  alejamiento  de  Oviedo  tuvo  en  Alas  varias 
motivaciones .  Una,   evocada  por  el  reiteradamente,  fue 
la  decision  de  formarse  con  los  maestros  que  entonces 
ensenaban  en  la  Universidad  madrilena.  Otra, 
independizarse  de  su  familia,  probablemente  con  la 
intencion  de  conseguir  que  las  distancias  geograficas 
mitigaran  las  diferencias  con  su  padre.  Tambien,  como 
es  logico  a  los  veinte  anos,  empezar  a  vivir  su  propia 
vida.  Pero  hay  una  razon  soterrada  en  los  anos  mozos  de 
las  que  quiza  pudo  mas  que  cualquier  otra  circunstancia 
en  la  decision  de  abandonar  Asturias .   Era  la  atraccion 
que  Madrid  ejercia  en  aquel  joven  desde  tiempo  atras. 
La  capital  para  el  significaba  huir  de  los  controles 
provincianos ,   la  libertad  personal,   el  culto  a  la 
amistad,   el  teatro,   la  prensa,   la  posibilidad  de 
conocer  a  los  literates  que  admiraba   (16) . 

While  there  is  an  fundamental  truth  within  these  colorful 

early  biographies,  more  recent  examinations  of  the  period 

reveal  a  much  more  complex  reality  underlying  the  myth.  It 

is  unquestionably  accurate  that  Alas,   like  many  young 

Spaniards,  was  drawn  to  Madrid  by  the  cultural  and  political 

thaw  emanating  from  the  seat  of  government  in  the  wake  of 

1868.  Saavedra  observes  that,    "La  vida  de  Alas  en  los 

tiempos  que  siguieron  a  su  llegada  a  Madrid  encajo 

perf ectamente  en  el  ambiente  de  efervesencia  cultural  e 


ideologica  que  siguio  a  La  Gloriosa"    (17) .  However,  such 
apparent  truths  aside,   it  is  vital  to  understand  that  this 
intellectual  environment,   and  its  appeal  to  the  future 
Clarin,   is  inseparable  from  its  socio-economic  origins. 
Ultimately,   it  is  not  in  the  mediation  between  art  and 
ideology,  but  rather  between  art,   ideology,   and  their 
material  basis  that  the  "reality"  of  the  transitional 
"militant"  Alas  may  be  discovered. 

As  one  considers  Saavedra ' s  summation  of  the  impetus 
behind  the  move  to  Madrid  in  1871  a  kernel  of  contradiction 
can  be  detected  beneath  the  layers  self-fulfilling  prophesy. 
Whereas  the  popularly-held  image  is  one  of  a  social  rebel 
seeking  the  kind  of  "education  sentimentale"  unattainable  in 
the  provinces,   to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  historical 
reconstruction,   that  image  must  be  reintegrated  into  the 
economic  base  that  defined  author-writer  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  As  one  considers  the  "truth"  of  Alas ' s 
status,   that  of  a  class-conscious  son  of  the  provincial 
bourgeoisie,  his  embracing  of  the  liberal  ideology  of 
Madrid's  intellectual  elite  must  be  reconsidered.  While 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
republican  cause,   it  must  be  understood  that  for  the  young 
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men  of  Alas ' s  social  milieu  aspiring  to  arrive  in  the  world 
of  letters,   a  disestablishmentarian  prise  de  position  was  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  an  ingress  into  the  anti- 
government  press- -the  dozens  of  ephemeral  publications  that 
comprised  the  most  accessible  element  of  the  publishing 
market.  As  the  evidence  will  make  clear,   for  all  their 
fervor,  Alas  and  his  companions  did  not  come  to  Madrid  to 
write  their  way  into  militant  politics,  but  quite  to  the 
contrary,   to  politicize  their  way,  militantly,   into  writing. 
And  it  follows  that,   in  the  pattern  already  seen  in  Juan 
Ruiz .   it  may  be  said  that  the  future  Clarin  did  not  come  to 
Madrid  simply  to  write,  but  more  importantly,   to  become  a 
writer . 

In  attempting  to  grasp  this  rehistoricized  image  of  the 
"militant"  Alas,   it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  addressing  the 
nature  of  the  ideological  contradiction  referred  to  above. 
The  class  consciousness  of  Leopold©  Alas,  undoubtedly  like 
that  of  many  other  sons  of  a  relatively  prosperous  Spanish 
bourgeoisie  which  "en  lo  economico. . .va  tomando  cada  vez  mas 
peso"    (Hidalgo  et  al.   37) ,   is  well -documented  in  his 
writings.  Despite  his  constant  sniping  at  "los  Neos"  in  Juan 
Ruiz,   at  the  root  of  Alas ' s  middle-class  sensibility  was  his 


traditional  Catholic  upbringing   (Garcia  San  Miguel  56) .  And 
at  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Madrid,  as  he  would 
later  write,    "como  filosofo  era  yo  mas  catolico  que  el  Papa" 
(Alas  1972,    170)  .^^ 

Equally  significant  is  his  socio-economic  status.  The 
widely  accepted  position  that  Alas  was  firmly  in  the  camp  of 
liberal  republicanism  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Madrid 
is  highly  misleading.   Indeed,   Genaro  Garcia  Alas,  his 
father,  owed  much  of  his  own  political  power  to  "su 
incondicional  adhesion  al  jefe  liberal"  Jose  de  Posada 
Herrera^''   (Gomez-Santos  22)  .  But  it  is  precisely  this  fact 
that  should  make  clear  the  underlying  truth  of  the  Alas  y 
Urena  family.  Although  Cabezas  describes  Genaro  Alas  as  "un 
modesto  terrateniente"    (19),   the  family's  status  was 
unquestionably  of  a  much  more  privileged  nature.   Far  from 
being  a  simple  bureaucratic  functionary,   the  career  of  elder 


^^Moreover,  Diego  Nunez  cites  a  1881  article  sympathetic  to  Darwinism  in  Revista  de 
Asturias  by  Genaro  Alas-"Conversaciones  cientfficas:  posibilidad  del  origen  mecanico 
de  la  vida"--that  seems  to  suggest  that  the  much-discussed  ideological  rift  between  father 
and  son  may  not  have  been  as  extreme  as  suggested  ( 454). 

"Posada  Herrera  held,  among  other  offices,  that  of  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(Gobemacion)  from  1852-1859  under  O'Donnell  and  President  of  the  Cortes  1883-1884. 
Although  a  liberal,  his  policies  clearly  reflected  the  lightly-concealed  caciquismo  of  the 
Union  Liberal  (Artola  178;  232). 
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Alas,   "caballero  de  noble  porte  y  senorial  continente" 
(Posada  32)  makes  plain  his  own  close  involvement  with  the 
entrenched  system  of  ruling  class  political  patronage. As 
Saavedra  has  observed,   Don  Genaro  "tuvo. . .que 
responsabilizarse  en  la  institucionalizacion  de  la 
corrupcion  polltica  y  administrativa  que  ideo  Posada 
[Herrera]   desde  Madrid"    (12).^^  In  addition,   it  is  known 
that  Leocadia  Urena  y  Bulnes,   Clarin's  mother,  was  "de 
distinguida  familia  leonesa"  and  that  his  oldest  brother, 
like  his  father  named  Genaro,   enjoyed  a  distinguished 
military  career,  beginning  in  the  Academia  de  Ingenieros  at 
age  sixteen,  achieving  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  before 
the  age  of  thirty.   Indeed,   this  typical  oldest  son  of  the 


^'Gomez-Santos,  citing  documents  from  the  Diocese  of  Oviedo,  notes  that  Genaro  was 
not  without  political  influence,  holding  the  titles  of  "Caballero  de  la  Real  Orden  Militar  y 
Religiosa  de  San  Manuel  y  San  Lazaro  de  Cerdena"  and  "Secretario  Honorario  de  Su 
Majestad"  (  22).  Posada  affirms  that  before  coming  to  Oviedo  in  1865,  he  had  served  as 
Governor  of  Zamora  (hence  Alas's  Lazarillo-like  declaration,  "Me  nacieron  en  Zamora"), 
Leon,  and  Guadalajara  (  23).  Additionally  Gomez-Santos  quotes  the  Coleccion  Historica 
Diplomatica  del  Ayuntamiento  de  Oviedo  as  placing  Clarin's  father  in  the  office  of 
Alcalde  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1884  (23). 

^^While  none  of  Alas's  biographers  discuss  his  paternal  ancestry,  Grace  Alvarez  traces 
the  name  "Alas"  in  Asturias  to  Fernando  de  las  Alas  Carreno  y  de  Omana:  "Senor  de  las 
casas  de  Alas... natural  de  Aviles,  ingreso  en  la  Orden  de  Santiago  de  1649  (1979,  299). 
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lesser  nobility  or  the  aspiring  bourgeoisie  was  even  elected 
to  the  Cortes  in  1898"   (Gomez -Santos  23-24)  . 

Thus  it  must  be  affirmed  that,  while  perhaps  not  at  the 
level  of  the  great  latifundistas ,   the  politically  well- 
connected  Alas  clan  had  all  the  markings  of  the  upper  half 
of  what  Miguel  Artola  describes  as  "el  primer  tercio"^"*  of 
Spanish  society  in  the  1860 's.   Possessing  a  home  in  Oviedo 
and  a  "casa  solariega"  in  Guimaran   (Posada  24)   with  a 
"biblioteca  familiar"  and  staff  of  "criados  y  caseros" 
(Cabezas  35)   the  Alas  family  fits  well  into  what  Ubieto 
terms  the  period   ("a  partir  de  1854... en  muchos  aspectos, 
hasta  1882")   of  "la  properidad  burguesa"    (Ubieto  619).^^  And 
it  is  of  this  group- -from  which  the  legend  of  Alas  the  rebel 


^^Unfortunately  for  the  younger  Genaro's  political  aspirations,  the  1 898  election  was 
for  the  absentee  Deputy  representing  the  Sancti  Spiritu  district  of  Cuba. 

^"Artola  notes  that  this  group  ranged  from  "los  grandes  latifundistas  a  los  miniisculos 
proprietarios,  que  tanto  abundan  en  el  norte  y  en  especial  en  Galicia"  (1973,  166).  It 
would  seem  that  Genaro  Alas's  roots  lay  in  the  latter  group,  but  that  his  relative  political 
success  had  allowed  him  to  augment  his  inherited  status  with  the  benefits  of  the  new 
order  of  patronage. 

^^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ubieto  does  not  place  great  significance  on  the  economic 
crisis  of  1866  ("no  entorpece  gravemente  esta  tendencia  alcista"  [619]).  Indeed,  while 
Nicolas  Sanchez  Albomoz  notes  the  serious  impact  on  railroads  ("un  leading  sector  del 
organismo  productivo")  and  banking  (39-63),  Artola  notes  that  "para  los  terratenientes"-- 
the  secondary  source  of  Alas  family  income--"  [su]  balanza  comercial  y  nivel  de  ingresos 
presupuestarios  no  reflejan  oscilaciones  significativas,  no  parece  pueda  atribuirse  a  la 
crisis  del  66  la  importancia  que  se  le  otorga"  (365-66). 
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has  been  carefully  carved- -that  Artola  uncategorically 
states:   "Amparados  en  el  principio  de  la  concurrencia 
indefinida  que  prescriben  las  leyes  y  en  la  participacion 
politica  que  se  les  reconoce  tanto  a  nivel  local- - 
ayuntamientos- -como  a  nivel  nacional- -Cortes- -se  erigiran  en 
clase  dominante . . . "    (166).  Thus,  while  no  one  would  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  young  Leopoldo's  liberal  convictions, 
it  must  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  for  all  his 
radicalism,  Alas ' s  initial  entrance  into  the  real  market  of 
symbolic  goods  was  conditioned  by  his  bourgeois  origins. 
That  is  to  say,   what  has  been  seen  as  a  "militant"  assault 
on  the  status  quo  was,   in  reality,  more  an  assault  on 
literary  consecration,  that  seemingly  impregnable  fortress 
within  whose  walls  lay  not  only  the  means  to  gaining 
artistic  recognition,   but  more  important,   to  doing  so 
without  sacrificing  the  century's  most  precious  jewel, 
social  status.   Theophile  Gautier  once  commented  that 
Flaubert  "had  the  wit  to  come  into  the  world  with  money, 
something  which  is  indispensable  for  anyone  who  wants  to  get 
anywhere  in  art"    (Bourdieu  1983,   349) .  That  this  was  also, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  case  with  Clarin,   is  made  clear  by 
Saavedra's  observation  on  the  writer's  "desinteres  economico 
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muy  notable"  during  the  1870 's:    "por  todas  sus 
colaboraciones . . . que  suman  la  cifra  nada  desdenable  de  400 
articulos,  no   [cobro]   absolutamente  nada"    (162) .  Ironically, 
while  Alas ' s  biographers  have  wished  to  portray  these  early 
years  in  Madrid  as  ones  of  "economic  need",   to  do  so  is  to 
ignore  the  fundamental  truth  that  during  the  process  of  this 
"sentimenal  education"  one  finds  more  common  social  ground 
between  Leopolodo  Alas  and  Frederic  Moreau  than  that 
befitting  the  heroic  myth  of  the  struggling  artist. 

The  first  strong  indication  that  Alas ' s  class 
consciousness  informed,   to  a  significant  extent,  his  initial 
venture  into  the  real  literary  field,   is  found  in  the  scant 
details  of  the  shadowy  Rabagas .      Inspired  by,   and  named  for 
French  dramatist  Victorien  Sardou ' s  1872  piece  dealing  with 
the  turbulent  politics  of  the  Commune  period,  Rabagas 
survived  for  only  three  issues.  Conceived  under  the  mutual 
editorship  of  Alas,  Tuero,   and  Palacio,  and  printed  in  their 
apartment  at  Capellanes  2,   the  tabloid  reveals  in  its  very 
subtitle-- " (periodico  audaz)"--its  aggressive  stance  vis-a- 

^*There  are  no  known  copies  of  Rabagas.  Here,  as  in  other  studies,  the  discussion  is 
based  on  Posada's  account  (115-21)  taken  from  discussions  with  Pfo  Rubin  and  from 
copies  of  the  newspaper  that  subsequently  "desaparecieron  con  toda  mi  biblioteca  y 
archivo  en  el  saqueo  de  que  fue  objeto  mi  casa  en  1936"  (116). 
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vis  the  literary  field.     However,   in  Posada's  all-too-brief 
discussion  of  its  content,   one  encounters  what  appears  to  be 
a  surprising  political  volte-face.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Republican  efforts  are  being  directed  toward  carrying  foward 
the  agenda  of  the  Gloriosa  at  the  expense  of  the  soon-to-be- 
toppled  House  of  Savoy,      the  first  issue  of  Rabagas 
(10/20/72)    launches  an  unforgiving  diatribe  against  the 
oratorical  powers  of  the  leader  of  the  fragile  Republican- 
Progressive  coalition,   Manuel  Ruiz  Zorrilla.   Posada  relates: 

'Jovenes,   impetuosos,   dice  el  primer  articulo  del 
primer  numero  del  Rabagas ,   enamorados,   unas  palabras 
impremeditadas  vertidas  por  por  el  Sr.  Ruiz  Zorrilla 
fueron  el   'fiat  lux'   de  nuestra  existencia' .   Los  tres 
literates  no  podian  perdonar  al  consecuente 
revolucionario  las  faltas  de  sintaxis  u  otras  de 
analogo  valor.  Su  juicio  sobre  don  Manuel  contienese  en 
estas  lineas : . . . ' era  Ruiz  Zorrilla,   Ruiz  Zorrilla  que 
se  echaba  al  mundo  otra  vez  con  reformas  y  sin 
gramatica'.  Asi  fuera  Napoleon,  un  Napoleon  espanol,  si 
decia   ' haiga '   estaba  perdido  (119). 

Similar  to  this  almost  petty  attack  are  commentaries  cited 

by  Posada  relating  to  Zorrilla  allies  Cristino  Martos  and 

Ruiz  Gomez.  Martos,  Minister  of  State,   and  later  President 

of  the  National  Assembly  in  the  early  days  of  the  First 


"Indeed  Francisco  Serrano's  government,  facing  increasing  signs  of  discontent  from 
both  the  Left  and  the  Right,  had  flirted  with  the  suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees  in 
the  summer  of  1872.  Aviles  Fernandez  et.  al.  thus  conclude  that  "El  juego  parlamentario 
estaba  roto  y  la  revolucion  amenazada"  (229). 
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Republic,   is  treated  "con  ciertos  dejos  de  estimacion 
intelectual " : 

Era  Martos  mancebo  vigoroso, 
Noble  ademan,   mirada  decidida, 
de  recia  complexion  y  andar  garboso 
Sintesis  de  la  fuerza  y  de  la  vida. 


Pero, 

iSabes  el  plan  que  la  ocasion  espera? 
Tengo  miedo,   lector,   si  lo  adivino, 
porque  es,  por  conservar  una  cartera, 
capaz  de  cualquier  cosa  D.   Cristino   (120)  . 

Ruiz  Gomez,   Zorrilla's  finance  minister,   suffers  an  even 

less  dignified  treatment,   ridiculed  in  terms  of  both 

intellect  and  physique.  The  article  "Viaje  al  Ministro  de 

Hacienda"  begins: 

Comprendo  el  susto  de  ustedes  y  quiero  desvanecerlo .  No 
emprendere  una  expidicion  circunvalatoria  en  derredor 
de  las  francas  costillas  del  Sr.  Ruiz  Gomez.  Seria 
larga  como  sabeis  mejor  que  yo,  y  no  daria  mas 
resultado  que  asegurarnos  en  la  ya  patente  realidad  de 
sus  dimensiones.  Mejor  sera  que  giremos  en  la  mas 
estrecha  esfera  de  su  intellectu.   sin  hacernos  cargo  de 
aquel  principio  sensualista,  nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  ante  fuerit  in  sensu .   Pues  lo  que  estuvo  en 
los  sentidos  del  Sr.  Ruiz  Gomez  jamas  se  encontro  en  su 
entendimiento . . .  (120)  . 

While  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  these 
fragments  are  attributable  in  whole  or  even  in  part  to  Alas, 
there  are  two  distinct  types  of  fingerprints  that  would  seem 
to  suggest  a  rather  direct  role  by  the  former  "Juan  Ruiz". 
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The  first  deals  with  the  style  of  writing  itself, 
reminiscent  of  the  kind  of  satirical  dialogue  seen  in  the 
previous  chapter.  This  mode  of  ironizing  interrogation 
directed  toward  a  familiar  "lector,"  while  an  inherited 
costumbrista  technique,   is  a  strong  indication  of  Alas ' s 
direct  involvement.   Indeed,   the  text  can  be  read,   at  times, 
as  a  palimset  with  traces  of  Juan  Ruiz  lying  beneath  the 
biting  sarcasm  directed  toward  those  whose  less  than 
adequate  command  of  the  language  is  equated  with  a  relative 
unworthiness  with  regard  to  control  of  the  socio-political 
discourse . 

This  idea  of  a  palimsest  also  underscores  the  other, 
much  more  significant  trace  of  Alas ' s  writing  in  Rabagas . 
Returning  to  the  article  "Literatura, "  from  7/21/68  issue  of 
Juan  Ruiz,   one  finds  the  following:    "El  general  Espartero 
crecio  mucho  para  mi  desde  que  se  que  en  su  vida  escribio  en 
los  periodicos  versos  ni  articulitos"    (105) .  This  brief 
citation  from  Juan  Ruiz  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
curious  apparent  reversal  of  party  loyalty  in  Rabagas .  If 
one  asks  why  Alas,    "republicano  de  toda  la  vida"  (Lissorgues 
1:   25)   is  so  content  to  ridicule  the  government  of  Ruiz 
Zorrilla,    "uno  de  los  miembros  mas  notables  del  partido 


republicano"    (Larousse  1554) ,   the  answer,  as  suggested  in 
the  Espartero  reference,   seems  to  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  specifics  of  the  literary  field  as  with  those  of  the 
wider  political  arena.   In  each  case  one  encounters  a  kind  of 
literary  politics  of  exclusion- -a  concerted  effort  to  "mark 
out"  a  privileged  space  of  discourse.  Excluded  from  this 
"space"  are  those  not  worthy  of  the  consecrated  status  that 
is  part  social  critic,  part  intellectual,  part  literato;  in 
a  word,   the  seed  of  the  author-writer.  Moreover,  while  in 
1868  "Juan  Ruiz"  focuses  his  assault  on  "los  neos 
guasones,"^^  the  triumvirate  behind  Rabagas  is  now 
determined  both  to  establish  its  own  literary  cachet  and  to 
assert  what  could  be  termed  a  professional 
"protoconsciousness, "  one  independent  of  the  pettiness  of 
bourgeois  politics.   If  a  sixteen  year-old  Alas  living  in 
Oviedo  attempts  to  identify  with  the  perceived  agenda  of  a 
distant  liberal  intelligentsia,   less  than  four  years  later 
he  and  his  friends  have  already  begun  to  conform,   in  this 
prise  de  position,   to  those  socio-economic  dispositions  that 

^^"Focuses"  is  more  accurate  because  there  are  also  instances  of  biting  critiques  of 
more  progressive  writers  in  Juan  Ruiz.  Notable  among  these  is  the  case  of  Cesar 
Argiielles  Piedra  who,  under  the  pseudonym/anagram  "Gea-Rusell",  was  a  frequent  voice 
of  republican  ideology  in  the  Asturian  press  (Juan  Ruiz  28). 
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will  govern  any  system  of  aesthetic  production.  Such 
dispositions- -the  pre-existing  peculiarities  including,  but 
not  limited  to,   class  consciousness- -are  termed  collectively 
by  Bourdieu  as  habitus."  In  effect,   habitus  may  be 
conceived  of  as  a  more  culturally  expansive  vision  of 
Althusser's  "ideological  state  apparatuses,"  understood  less 
in  terms  of  political  oppression  and  more  in  terms  of  the 
predetermination  of  the  writer's  individual  and/or 
collective  discursive  practices. 

It  is  within  the  dictates  of  these  dispositions,  this 
habitus,   that  both  the  creation  and  demise  of  this  blurry 
literary  episode  take  on  clear  meaning.  For  as  one  reads 
Posada's  account  of  the  death  of  Rabagas .   the  presence  of 
History,   the  "untranscendable  horizon"  of  Marxian  Necessity 
(Jameson  102) ,   in  the  form  of  class  consciousness,  makes 
itself  inequivocally  felt: 


^"'The  structures  constitutive  of  a  particular  type  of  environment... produce  habitus, 
systems  of  durable,  transposable  dispositions,  structured  structures  predisposed  to 
function  as  structuring  structures,  that  is,  as  principles  of  the  generation  and  structuring  of 
practices  and  representations.. .[The]  practices  produced  by  the  habitus  [are]  the  strategy- 
generating  principle  enabling  agents  to  cope  with  unforseen  and  ever-changing 
situations"  (Bourdieu  1977,  72).  Further  discussion  of  the  concept  of  habitus  can  be 
found  in  Bourdieu's  article,  "The  Field  of  Cultural  Production,  or:  the  Economic  World 
Reversed." 
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El  Rabagas  vivio  muy  poco;  como  he  dicho,   solo  se 
publicaron  tres  numeros  y  no  sin  agitacion  y  alboroto 
de  la  calle.  En  efecto,  cierto  dia  los  repartidores  de 
la  publicacion  se  personaron  ante  la  posada  de  los 
redactores,  exigiendo,  en  form  poco  correcta  y  con  las 
palabras  que  puede  suponerse,   la  entrega  del  cuarto 
numero  o  la  liquidacion  de  las  cuentas .  Armando  Palacio 
queria  decidir  la  cuestion  a  punetazos  pero  Tomas 
Tuero--gran  ironista- -mas  practice  que  sereno  y,  a  su 
modo,   experto  psicologo,  recabo  la  presencia  de  dos  del 
orden  publico,   a  los  que  recibio  con  grave  continents, 
con  su  empaque  de  gran  sefiorio,   llamandoles  la 
atencion,   a  los  del  orden,   sobre  aquel  escandaloso 
espectaculo  y  terminando  su  arenga  con  estas  palabras 
que  resultaron  decisivas :  Hagan  ustedes  que  esos  chicos 
se  retiren  y  en  caso  de  negarse  llevenles  a  la  carcel 
bajo  mi  personal  responsabilidad .    i Como  levantaria  la 
rubia  cabeza  Tomas,   que  los  guardias  del  orden 
obedecieron  sin  vacilar,   despejaron  la  calle  y  se  acabo 
el  escandalo,  y  asi  dio  fin  la  aventura  del  Rabagas 
(118) . 

Moving  from  the  "artistic  field"  to  the  "field  of  power"  to 
"field  of  class  relations , "*°  the  habitus  of  Alas  and  his 
friends  is  stripped  of  the  camouflage  of  an  idealistic 
liberalism  intentionally  blind  to  the  realities  of  class 
consciousness.     While  the  requisites  of  the  artistic  field, 
in  the  form  of  authorial  consecration,   are  enough  to  compel 
Alas  et.  al.   to  a  prise  de  position  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
the  field  of  power- -challenging  even  their  own  party 
affiliations- -they  are  ultimately  insufficient  in  the 


'See  chapter  l,pp.  18-19. 
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presence  of  historical  necessity.  Thus,   the  vituperative 
foursome  that  had  already  gained  a  certain  degree  of 
celebrity  within  the  tertulia  christened  the  Bills  Club"  by 
Ortega  Munilla   (Saavedra  17) ,   would  revert,   at  the  first 
palpable  social  threat,   at  once  of  declassement  and  of  lower 
class  violence,   to  its  bourgeois  foundations.  From  its 
inception  as  a  hegemonic  claim  on  writing  as  a  public 
discourse  to  its  demise  in  the  face  of  intruding  social  and 
economic  reality,   Rabagas .   then,   fits  well  within  the 
Clarinian  dialectic  as  it  has  been  understood  up  to  this 
point.  The  four  young  men's  lack  of  capital,  both  real  and 
symbolic,   can  ultimately  be  seen  as  the  source  of  the 
paper's  failure.  And  for  precisely  this  reason,   it  is  not 
surprising  that  Leopoldo  Alas  would  next  turn  his  attention 
to  a  more  risk-adverse  means  of  acquiring  both.   It  is  in 
this  light  that  attention  may  now  be  turned  to  Alas ' s 
university  career  and,   in  particular,   to  his  association 
with  one  the  Restoration's  most  authoritative  sources  of 
consecration,   the  university-based  social  reform  movement 
known  as  Krausism. 

Luis  Garcia  San  Miguel  has  written  of  Alas ' s  life  up  to 
1880,   "En  efecto,  dentro  de  este  periodo  de  su  vida,  hay  dos 
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etapas  bien  dif erenciadas :   la  del  Alas  juvenil,   catolico .  y 
la  del  Alas  krausista"    (53) .  Although  Garcia  San  Miguel's 
interpretation  overemphasizes  Alas's  philosophical 
influences  at  the  expense  of  their  underlying  material 
causes   (an  example  already  seen  being  the  failure  to  see 
Catholicism  as  a  manifestation  of  a  broader  bourgeois 
consciousness) ,  there  is  no  denying  his  close  association 
with  Krausism  in  the  late  1870 's.  While  the  origins  of  this 
"stage"  of  the  soon- to-be  Clarin's  life  can  be  traced  to 
Oviedo  where  a  small  core  of  Krausists,   most  notably  Jose 
Manuel  Piernas  y  Hurtado,   whetted  the  young  Alas's  appetite 
for  the  imported  German  philosophy/^  it  was  essentially  in 
Madrid  that  the  young  "abogado  en  un  periquete"  (Alas, 
Ensayos  y  revistas  1892,   9)    fell  under  what  a  contemptuous 
Cabezas  termed  "las  tentaciones  ideologicas . . . de  la 
intoxicacion  krausista"    (64) .   There,   at  the  Universidad 
Central,   he  came,    "como  un  creyente  a  la  Meca"    (Cabezas  64) 
first  to  study  Latin  under  Alfredo  Camus.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  courses  of  Sanz  del  Rio ' s  other  main  Madrilenian 


"'Piernas  y  Hurtado  held  the  chair  for  "Economfa  politica  y  Estadistic  y  Hacienda 
publica"  in  Oviedo  from  1870  to  1876  (Jimenez  Garcia  1985,  111).  Maria  Dolores 
Gomez  Molleda  credits  Piernas  with  having  sent  Alas  to  study  with  Giner  (1966,  314). 
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disciples:  Urbano  Gonzalez  Serrano   (Metaf isica) ,  Nicolas 
Salmeron   (Metaf isica) ,   Francisco  de  Paula  Canalejas 
(Literatura) ,  and  most  importantly,   the  eventual  supervisor 
of  his  doctoral  dissertation,   Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios 
(Filosofia  del  derecho  y  Derecho  internacional ) .^^  So  it  was 
that  in  November  1875  Alas  wrote  under  the  pseudomyn 
"Zoilito"": 

. . .Un  dia  ocurrioseme  asistir  a  las  explicaciones  de 
ciertos  prof esores . . . Tenian  los  tales  una  fama  que  no 
parecia  envidiable  --despues  supe  que  lo  era--;  hasta 
mi  pueblo  habian  llegado  los  rumores  que  corrian  acerca 
de  estos  misteriosos  personajes.  No  se  decia 
precisamente  que  comieran  los  ninos  crudos;  pero  si  que 
Vivian  en  comunion  pitagorica,   entregandose  a  ritos 
sacrileges  y,   sobre  todo  corrompiendo  el  espiritu  de  la 
juventud  con  doctrinas  que  llevaban  la  confusion  a  la 
teologia,  que  marcaban  la  logica  y  dejaban  el  espiritu 
sin  saber  a  que  atenerse.  En  resumen,   entre  en  estas 
catedras;  alii  sobre  todo,   se  ensenaba  esto:  que  la 
filosofia  no  es  cosa  de  broma :  que  sea  lo  que  sea  la 
verdad,   es  precise  buscarla  desde  el  principle,  sin 
dejarse  atras  nada  y  sin  admit ir  irracionales 
imposiciones;  que  la  ciencia  es  cosa  para  toda  la  vida; 
que  no  excluye  el  sentimiento,   la  religion,   el  arte,  y 
es  mas  que  se  puede  aprender  filosofia  sin  libros  de 
texto.  Lo  confieso,   todo  esto  me  enamoro.  Cai  en  las 
redes  tendidas  por  aquellos  hombres,   con  otros  amigos 


''^For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  "Madrid  School"  of  Krausists,  see  Jimenez  Garcia  (106- 
107).  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Alas's  early  coursework,  some  of  which  refutes  the 
claims  of  Posada,  see  Garcia  San  Miguel  (1987,  58-62). 

''^A  reference  to  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  writer  Zoilus.  Because  of  his  unfair 
judgements  of  Homer,  his  name  has  become  synonymous  with  unjust  and  overly  harsh 
literary  criticism. 


mios,  muchos  de  los  cuales,  al  cabo,  desenredaron  las 
mallas,  y  hoy  viven  libres  y  contentos.  Yo  no,  siempre 
en  mis  trece   (17) . 

As  Luis  Garcia  San  Miguel  points  out,   by  the  time  Alas 
wrote  these  words  in  1875,   Krausism  was  already  "en  estado 
critico"    (75) .  Ellas  Diaz  goes  so  far  as  to  state,    "No  hay 
ya  escuela"    (1973,   53).  Thus  one  is  tempted  to  question  why 
the  young  writer  made  such  a  sudden  and  utter  commitment . 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Alas  was  strongly  attracted  to 
Giner's  ability  to  make  liberalism  compatible  with 
traditionalism**-- "la  concertada  alianza  de  la  Religion  y  la 
Ciencia"    (Giner  1969,   172)*^- -an  equally  important 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  above 
citation.  Specifically,   the  metaphor  of  fishing  referring  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  should  in  fact  be  read  in  terms  of 
its  broader  implications.   Leopoldo  Alas  did  not  merely  "fall 
into  the  net"  of  one  particular  discipline,   but  rather  into 
a  much  more  profound  notion- -that  of  the  academic  world 
itself  as  one  of  the  most  highly-valued  discourses  in  the 

'*''AIas  wrote  in  "Cartas  de  un  estudiante"  (La  Union  1 1/1/78)  that  during  his  early 
years  in  Madrid,  "a  pesar  de  mi  liberalismo  sentimental... en  punto  a  religion  segufa 
aferrado  en  las  creencias  de  mis  mayores"  (Alas  172). 

"'From  "La  enseiianza  confesional  y  la  escuela"  (1882). 


marketplace  of  symbolic  goods.  Perhaps  the  most  telling 
indication  of  his  recognition  of  the  potential  of  this  new 
affiliation  is  found  in  the  reference  to  those  "ciertos 
profesores"  whose  "fama  no  parecia  envidiable".   In  reality 
of  course,   the  national  renown  of  the  Krausist  faculty  of 
the  Universidad  Central  as  champions  of  progressiveness , 
without  "excluding  feeling,   religion,  art,"  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  status  that  every  young  sesentayochista  coveted. 
As  is  typically  the  case  with  artistic  and  intellectual 
movements,  Krausism  was  still  enjoyed  tremendous  influence 
and  popularity  even  well  after  the  disintegration  of  its 
core  had  taken  place. ^'^  And  the  second  round  of  expulsions 
of  Krausist  professors  in  1875,    "la  segunda  cuestion 
universitaria, only  added  further  to  its  status  as  "el 
pensamiento   'oficial'   de  la  inteligencia  liberal  espahola" 


"•^J.  L.  Abellan  observes  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  "liberalismo 
y  krausismo  se  implican  mutuamente,  dandose  el  caso  de  que  aquel  alcanza  en  este  su 
maxima  expresion  filosofica  y  poh'tica"  (395). 

"^Antonio  Jimenez  Garcia  observes  that  the  school,  in  the  hybrid  form  known  as 
krausopositivismo  "se  prolonga  hasta  finales  del  siglo  XIX  y  principios  del  XX"  (114). 

"•^The  first  expulsion  in  1868,  of  Sanz  del  Rio,  Salmeron,  Giner  and  Castro,  was 
immediately  reversed  with  the  triumph  of  the  "Gloriosa."  The  second,  again  affecting 
Giner  and  Salmeron,  lasted  until  1881  and  led  to  the  creation  of  La  Insfitucion  Libre  de 
Ensenanza  in  1876  (Jimenez  Garcia  135). 
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(Garcia  San  Miguel  63) .  Thus  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 

that  such  a  conception  of  Krausism  as  a  vehicle  to  the  the 

"autonomous  heteronoray"  fantasized  in  Juan  Ruiz  seems  to  be 

reaffirmed  on  a  later  occasion  in  1882  in  an  article 

entitled  "Palique  autobiograf ico" : 

. . .Vine  a  Madrid  a  estudiar  filosof la   (asi  medre  yo)  y 
no  se  me  ocurrio  cosa  mejor  que  hacerme  krausista,  pero 
no  de  los  que  hablan  oscuro  y  apenas  se  lavan,  no 
senor;  krausista  aseado,   limpio  e  independiente . 

Such  frankness,  albeit  in  hindsight,   reveals  the  inherent 
nature  of  Alas ' s  association  with  the  Krausist  movement.  Far 
from  being  the  kind  of  idealistic  "conversion"  that  has  been 
painted  by  Posada   (125-26)   and  Garcia  San  Miguel   (62-67) ,  or 
even  Cabezas ' s  less  sympathetic  view  of  an  "herida 
filosofica"    (65),   the  soon-to-be  Clarin's  adherence 
ultimately  must  be  understood  more  as  a  discursive  position- 
taking  than  a  metaphysical  one.  The  semantics  of  his 
reminiscence  should  not  be  lost:   it  is  not  a  matter  of 
embracing  Krausism,   but  rather  of  "becoming  a  Krausist." 
Indeed,   showing  open  disdain  for  the  bohemian  lifestyle 
imposed  on  so  many  students  and  intellectuals  in  the  name  of 
autonomy,  Alas  makes  a  clear  association  between  entering 
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the  world  of  academia  and  ensuring  a  continued- - "neat ,  clean 
and  independent "- -bourgeois  existence. 

The  dilemma  that  results  from  acknowledging  Alas ' s 
affiliation  with  Krausism   (and  its  broader  professional 
implications)   as  a  prise  de  position  is  that  it  casts  a 
problematical  light  on  his  true  stance  vis  a  vis  his  other 
principal  discursive  activity,   journalism.     The  fact  is  that 
even  though  much  revisionist  scholarship  has  rightfully- 
reasserted  the  importance  of  "'Clarin'  periodista" ,  only 
in  the  fictitious  Juan  Ruiz  could  a  juvenile  Leopoldo  see 
the  newspaper  as  a  singular  source  of  literary  consecration. 
Within  the  first  six  months  of  "professional"  activity  as  a 
contributor  to  El  Solfeo.  an  already  experienced  journalist, 
now  using  the  pseudonym  "Clarin, "  would  create  a  portrait  of 
the  market  of  symbolic  goods  in  Spain.   It  is  in  the  nature 
of  this  work,  Alas ' s  first  published  short  story, 
"Estilicon:  vida  y  muerte  de  un  periodista"    (El  Solfeo 
7/8/76),^°  that  one  may  discover  not  the  reality  of  the 

"'Lissorgues  declares  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  prologue,  "Clarin"  politico  pudiera 
haber  sido  tambien  "'Clarin'  periodista"  (1:9). 

^"Recognizing  the  lacunae  in  the  known  Clarinian  oeuvre,  Botrel  refers  to  the  works  as 
"tal  vez,  el  primer  cuento  escrito  y  publicado  por  'Clarin'"  (1972,  72).  However  Rafael 
Rodriguez  Marin  definitively  assigns  "Estilicon"  this  status  (11). 
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market,  but  rather  the  means  by  which  it  is  made  compatible 
with  the  evolving  process  of  recreating  the  author. 

" iDesgraciado ! "  is  the  single-word  sentence  used  to 
introduce  the  story's  pathetic  protagonist:    "Se  me  figura 
verle  aun  en  la  tribuna  de  la  prensa:  triste,   escualido,  con 
Unas  sucias  cuartillas  entre  las  manos  y  con  un  lapiz  detras 
de  la  oreja"    (72) .   Still  displaying  the  essential  narrative 
techniques  of  costumbrismo ,    "Estilicon"  begins  as  a  rather 
typical  tale  of  the  writer's  marginalized  existence. Thus 
the  way  by  which  Estilicon  arrived  at  this  wretched  state, 
and  ultimately  to  commit  suicide,   is  the  ostensible  subject 
of  the  story.  However,   as  one  rereads  the  text  through  the 
filter  of  Jameson's  hermeneutic  model  one  discovers 
something  quite  different  from  a  Larrian  diatribe  against  a 
society  unwilling  to  support  art  and  letters.  Instead, 
what  one  finds  here  is,   to  paraphrase  Jameson,   a  formal 
solution  to  unresolvable  social  contradiction   (79) .   In  the 
case  of  Estilicon.   the  contradiction  is  that  of  the  writer 


^'For  example,  one  finds  in  Larra's  "Modos  de  vivir"  (1835),  "...en  Espana  ningun 
oficio  reconozco  mas  menudo.. .ningun  modo  de  vivir  que  de  menos  de  vivir  que  el  de 
escribir  para  el  publico  y  hacer  versos  para  la  gloria..."  (241). 

"See  especially  "^Quien  es  el  publico...?"  Larra  [1832],  19-27. 
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as  an  autonomous  being  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  integration 
of  writing  as  a  commodity  into  the  capitalist  market. 

As  Francisco  Villacorta  Banos  notes,    "por  la  evolucion 
del  propio  medio  periodistico,  que  habia  dejado  atras  sus 
primeras  etapas  artesanales"  there  emerged  as  early  as  1867 
a  "sistema  de  financiacion  capitalista"  within  larger  papers 
such  as  El  Imparcial    (217-18)  .  And  while  "un  plantel  de 
escritores  de  primera  fila"    (217)   could  earn  a  handsome 
living  writing  serialized  novelas  por  entregas.   the  norm  was 
one  of  "precarias  condiciones  de  vida  de  los  escritores  y 
los  periodistas"    (218) .   Even  with  the  creation  of  a  quasi- 
labor  union,   the  "Asociacion  de  Escritores  y  Artistas 
Espanoles"  in  1872,  "--no  doubt  more  a  symptom  of  this 
"crisis"    (218)   than  a  plausible  remedy--the  reduction  of  the 
writer's  status  from  that  of  artist  to  that  of  wage  laborer 
was  a  historical  fait  accompli.   It  is  in  light  of  this 
socio-economic  metamorphosis  that  Botrel  has  written  that 
the  fate  even  of  a  consecrated  author  like  Juan  Valera  "era 
verse,   el,   aristocrata  creador,   rebajado  al  rango  de  obrero 
de  la  literatura"    (1970,   310) . 

"Villacorta  Banos  describes  it  as  "con  caracter  entre  institucion  de  socorros  mutuos  y 
asociacion  profesional"  (218). 
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Botrel's  descrpition  of  Valera  has  a  double 

significance  of  importance  for  understanding  the  ideology  of 

"Estilicon".   The  status  of  "worker"  was  one  patently 

abhorrent  to  Europe's  ruling  classes.  To  associate  a 

profession  with  "obrero"  was,   in  effect,   to  render  it  an 

unacceptable  alternative.  And  although  Valera  was  of  actual 

noble  descent,      the  figurative  meaning  of  "aristocrata 

creador"  should  not  be  lost.  The  notion  of  a  literary 

aristocracy- -including  the  implicit  caste  concept  of  writers 

"being  born,   not  made" --is  one  narrowly  tied  to  what  Barthes 

means  when  he  describes  the  classic  position  of  the 

"author":    "the  author  participates  in  the  priest's  role" 

(190) .  Within  the  framework  of  this  "dialectic  of 

authorship"  both  the  nature  of  the  symbolic  resolution 

taking  place  in  "Estilicon"  as  well  as  reality  of  Alas ' s 

"militance"  in  the  1870 's  finally  becomes  fully 

comprehensible : 

Antes  de  ser  periodista  habia  sido  Estilicon  poeta; 
antes  de  esto,   habia  sido  un  adolescent e  sonador  y 
melancolico  y  antes  un  niho  sonrosado,   de  rubia 


'''According  to  Manuel  Azana,  Jose  Valera  de  Viana  was  "oficial  de  la  Armada, 
maestrante  de  Ronda"  and  Dolores  Alcala-Galiano  was  the  "marquesa  de  la  Paniega" 
(1967,  ix). 
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cabellera  y  rauy  querido  de  sus  papas.  Su  padre  era 
frenologo,  y  como  viese  que  el  nino  tenia  tales  y 
cuales  protuberancias  le  levanto  un  horoscopo  que  fue 
como  levantarle  de  cascos,  y  solo  sirvio  para  hacerle 
creerse  un  genio  de  los  mas  aprovechados .  Estilicon 
habia  nacido  para  general  y  su  papa  comenzo  a 
prepararle  para  cadete  de  infanteria.   Estilicon  nunca 
paso  de  hacer  el  cadete.   Fueronle  prohibidas  las 
Humanidades,  y  a  los  15  anos  el  infeliz  no  sabia  mas 
que  lo  necesario  para  llevar  calabazas  en  el  colegio  de 
infanteria.  Era  pues,   un  perfecto  ignorante .  Sin 
embargo,   aunque  muy  mal  Estilicon  sabia  escribir  y 
aprovecho  esta  conyutura  para  sentirse  poeta.  La 
ociosidad  es  madre  de  todos  los  vicios,   pero  el  vicio 
de  hacer  versos  es  su  hijo  predilecto.   Estilicon  se 
declare  en  canton  literario  y  no  obedecia  ni  los 
preceptos  de  Aristoteles  ni  los  sanos  consejos  de  la 
ortograf ia . . . Cuando  Estilicon  fue  a  Toledo  llevaba  en 
su  maleta,   como  Chateaubriand  la  Atala .   una  porcion  de 
poemas  grandes  y  pequenos .  Demostraronle  aquellos 
sabios  de  infanteria,  como  tres  y  dos  son  cinco,  que  no 
conocia  ni  de  vista  la  algoritmia  mas  elemental;  pero 
no  por  eso  Estilicon  perdio  animos,  y  asi  escribio  a  su 
papa  en  seguida :    "segun  yo  me  temia,   los  profesores  del 
colegio  no  me  han  comprendido.  Yo  soy  poeta,   y  he  ahi 
todo"...El  papa  asio  en  estas  ultimas  palabras  un  rasgo 
de  genio  en  vez  de  un  galicismo,   y  no  quiso  irle  a  la 
mano  a  su  hijo  en  lo  de  ser  poeta.   En  adelante  fue 
poeta  Estilicon  con  el  permiso  de  su  papa   (73) . 

Earlier  described  as  having  social  beliefs  "como 

Rousseau"    (72) ,   in  this  passage  Estilicon  is  characterized 

in  terms  of  his  romantic  delusion,    "como  Chateaubriand, "  as 

contrasted  with  his  family's  traditional  bourgeois 

aspiration  to  a  military  career  for  him.  Neither  "destined" 

by  the  stars  to  be  a  writer,  nor  displaying  any  artistic 

inclination,   the  young  man's  decision  is  based,   in  fact,  on 


his  failure  as  a  cadet.  More  important  to  understanding  the 
mechanism  behind  the  textual  resolution  projected  here,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Estilicon's  only  "virtue"  is  his  socio 
economic  status.   In  a  market  where  the  interests  of  profit 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  young  writers  to 
establish  themselves,   "Estilicon"  restores  primacy  to 
symbolic  capital- -talent ,   education,   intellectual  and 
artistic  affiliation- -by  demonstrating  the  insufficiency  of 
material  capital  alone.  Thus,  by  tracing  the  pathetic  "life 
and  death"  of  this  would-be  author,   this  text  will  project 
mythology  based  upon  one  the  nineteenth  century's  most 
powerful  middle  class  ideologemes,   advancement  through 
talent,  as  well  as  its  antithesis,  declassement .  And  while 
it  has  already  been  noted  that  Leopoldo  Alas  gained  access 
to  the  non-material  capital  named  above  primarily  through 
class  privilege,  Clarin' s  assault  on  Estilicon  marks  an 
unquestionable  effort  to  accord  literary  "priesthood, " 
consecration,  only  to  those  members  of  his  class  who  have 
bought  it  first  in  its  more  rarefied,   symbolic  forms. 

The  first  instance  of  the  ideological  operation 
described  here  takes  place  "pocos  meses  despues"  when 
Estilicon,   having  moved  to  the  Capital  using  his  family's 
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money,  publishes  "un  tomo  de  Impresiones  con  un  prologo  de 

un  poeta  famoso"    (73) .  Again,   while  Alas  himself  would  make 

use  of  celebrity  prologues  on  several  occasions,      here  the 

text  utilizes  this  nineteenth-century  marketing  technique  to 

subvert  the  individual  merit  of  the  work: 

El  poeta  famoso  era  mas  chusco  que  poeta,  y  ponia  en 
los  cuernos  de  la  luna  los  versos  de  su  patrocinado, 
pero  con  las  frases  mas  hiperbolicas  e  inverosimiles 
para  que  el  buen  entendedor  tomara  el  rabano  por  las 
hojas  y  no  pasara  del  prologo.  La  precaucion  del  mal 
intencionado  cuanto  famoso  poeta  fue  inutil,  porque  ni 
un  ejemplar  de  las  Impresiones  se  pudo  vender,  y  ni  aun 
regaladas  hubo  quien  las  leyere   (72) . 

As  has  been  discussed  in  this  chapter,  Leopoldo  Alas ' s 

association  with  the  Krausist  professors  at  the  Universidad 

Central    (not  to  mention  the  literary  circles  of  the 

Cerveceria  Inglesa"  and  the  Ateneo)   functioned  both  as  a 

position-taking,   and  subsequently  as  a  source  of 

consecration.  Estilicon's  prise  de  position  results  in 

disaster  because,   lacking  any  valid  associations- -real 


"Jose  Echegaray  wrote  the  prologue  to  Alas's  first  individual  effort  Solos  de  Clarin 
(1881).  Galdos's  prologue  to  the  1901  edition  of  LaRegenta  was  considered  important 
enough  by  Alas  and  his  editor,  Fernando  Fe,  to  delay  the  printing  by  several  months  (J.  L. 
Gomez  xliv). 

'*Along  with  Alas,  Tuero,  Rubin,  and  Palacio,  this  tertulia  included  the  future  author 
Leopoldo  Cano,  Adolfo  Posada,  and  three  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Party  organ  La  Iberia:  Tirso  Rodriganez,  Pepe  Sanchez  Guerra  and  Felix  Liana  (Cabezas 
70). 


symbolic  capital- -he  has  tied  his  name  to  that  of  a  poet  of 
questionable  talent.  Indeed,  as  the  text  reminds  the  reader, 
Estilicon's  only  virtue  is  his  wealthy  father's  indulgence: 
"Al  cabo  de  otras  tentativas,  o  mejor  delitos  f rustrados . . . 
[Estilicon]  arrojo  la  lira  y  dejo  la  casa  de  huespedes,  que 
le  costaba  un  ojo  de  la  cara. . . de  su  padre"    (73) . 

In  the  second  half  of  the  tale,   Estilicon  finds  himself 
cut  off  from  this  source  of  capital.  Confronted  with  social 
and  economic  disaster- -dec lassement- -he  contemplates 
suicide.  He  is  only  convinced  to  continue  living  because  of 
a  gift  from  "la  unica  novia  que  tuvo" :    "[una]   pipa  de  espuma 
de  mar"    (74) .  This  highly  symbolic  gift  marks  a  shift  in  the 
protagonist's  mindset,  and  subsequently,   in  his  professional 
status:   "la  pipa  le  reconcilia  con  la  existencia,  me  fumare 
mis  ilusiones,   que  tambien  son  humo,   exclama...Y  en  vez  de 
matarse  Estilicon  se  hizo  periodista"    (74) . 

The  intentional  irony  of  this  biting  statement  goes 
beyond  the  text ' s  downward  spiral .  Here  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  contradiction,   given  that  Alas  himself  was,   by  this 
point,   a  regular  contributor  to  El_Solfeo."  In  fact,  this 

"According  to  Lissorgues,  Alas's  contributions  to  El  Solfeo  (379  articles  from  1875  to 
1878)  and  its  successor,  La  Union  (164  artciles  from  1878  to  1880),  represent  both  the 
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incongruity  resolves  itself  both  textually  and  ideologically 

as  the  protagonist  is  obliged  to  compromise  both  his  dreams 

and  his  integrity: 

Cuando  Estilicon  consiguio  un  lugar  modestisimo  en  la 
redaccion  de  los  periodicos,   se  encontro  con  la  cabeza 
cana.   En  ocho  dias  habia  gastado  su  juventud  a  fuerza 
de  subir  y  bajar  escaleras,   de  aguantar  sofiones  y  de 
abdicar  creencias  y  principios .   El  periodico  en  que 
Estilicon  pudo  meter  la  pluma  estaba  subvencionado  por 
el  Gobierno.  El  director,   que  era  muy  animal,  convencio 
en  cuatro  palabras  al  novel  periodista  de  que  no 
estamos  preparados  para  la  libertad.  Estilicon  se  vio 
convert ido  en  conservador,  precisamente  cuando  estaba 
mejor  preparado  para  la  liquidacion  social.  No  tenia 
mas  que  la  pipa  y  unas  tijeras,  porque  sus  ensuenos  se 
los  habia  fumado   (74) . 

The  fact  that  the  only  employment  to  be  found  is  with  a 
conservative  newspaper  is  a  crucial  device  in  the  text.  Part 
of  this  deals  with  Alas ' s  well -documented  "radicalizacion" 
(Saavedra  1987,   20)   and,   given  the  politicization  of 
Krausism,   with  an  implicit  association  of  liberalism  with 
cultural  consecration.  But  more  specifically,   one  can  trace 
the  symbolic  value  of  Estilicon 's  new  position  within  the 
literary  market.  Villacorta  Bancs  describes  these  types  of 
"organos  personales  de  los  politicos"  as  being  near  the 
bottom  of  a  genre  already  enjoying  minimal  consecration:  "el 


first  and  the  largest  single  block  of  his  journalistic  work  (1:21). 
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trabajo  del  periodista  era  en  ocasiones  simple  mercancia  de 


palabras  puestas  al  servicio    del  propietario,   de  politico, 
a  cambio  de  una  escasa  remuneracion"    (218) .  Remembering 
that  the  fantasy  of  Juan  Ruiz  is  autonomous  heteronomy,  here 
it  could  be  said  that  Estilicon  has  moved  to  heteronomous 


autonomy:  a  total  compromise  of  authorial  integrity  without 
any  market  success.   Indeed,   he  is  transformed  into  a 
creature  infinitely  more  tragic  than  the  "guason"  so  often 
mocked  in  Juan  Ruiz.  Reduced  to  clipping  articles  from  other 
papers   ("recortando  los  interminables  parrafos  de  La  Epoca" 
[74]),^^     rather  than  producing  his  own,   he  has,   in  effect, 


ceased  to  be  a  writer  at  all. 


Brought  to  both  economic   ("Estilicon  no  tenia  un  real" 


[75])   and  professional  ruin,  his  only  recourse  is  suicide: 

Estilicon  entraba  en  su  casa,  digamoslo  as£,   cuando  ya 
se  vendia  por  las  calles  el  Diario  de  Avisos  de  la 
familias,   etc.,   etc.   Estilicon  compro  el  Diario  y  subio 
a  su  zaquizami.   Cogio  las  tijeras  y  con  un  febril  orden 
fue  recortando  uno  a  uno  todos  los  sueltos  y  las 
noticias.  Estilicon  junto  en  un  plato  aquellos 
papelitos,  aderezados  con  obleas...y  se  los  comio  sin 
vacilar. . .Al  hacerle  la  autopsia,  yo  estaba  en  el 
hospital  y  vi  el  cadaver  de  Estilicon.   Pregunte  al 


^^La  Epoca  was  a  pro-Canovas  daily  owned  and  tightly  controlled  by  Ignacio  Jose 
Escobar.  Escobar  actually  served  as  Vice  President  of  the  National  Congress  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Restoration. 
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facultative. --cCon  que  se  mato?  Y  respondio  el  doctor: - 
-Con  una  disolucion  de  solecismo"  (76) 

That  written  language  itself  is  the  symbolic  "poison" 
that  kills  Estilicon  is  not  a  surprising  ending  to  this 
highly  ironized  story.  Nevertheless,   the  truly  interesting 
aspect  of  denouement  is  that  comprended  within  Jameson's 
third  horizon  of  interpretation,   the  "cultural  revolution" 
or  "ideology  of  form"  where  "several  distinct  modes  of 
production  can  be  registered  and  apprehended"    (98) . 

It  is  true  that  Estilicon 's  death  does  complete  the 
textual  reaffirmation  of  the  primacy  of  symbolic  capital 
over  economic  capital,  of  the  traditional  bourgeois  means  of 
advancement  over  "lo  que  entonces  comenzaban  a  llamarse 
'periodicos  de  empresa'"    (Villacorta  Bahos  217).  At  the  same 
time,   in  returning  to  Barthes ' s  comparison  of  the  role  of 
the  author  to  that  of  the  priest,   the  treatment  of  language 
as  a  kind  of  exilir  has  definite  relevance.  With  its  dual 
potential  to  create  or  to  destroy,   language  is  represented 
once  again  in  a  decidedly  pre-capitalist  form:  as  a  type  of 
discourse  at  once  transcending  and  reuniting  the  categories 
of  literature,   religion,   science  and  politics.   In  turn,  the 
position  of  the  writer  is  also  recast  in  terms  of  an  older 
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mode  of  production,   the  Marxian  concept  of  the  "authorised 
writer"  described  in  the  previous  chapter.     However,  the 
crucial  difference  between  this  component  in  Juan  Ruiz  and 
in  "Estilicon"  lies  in  its  now  active  presence  in  Alas's 
assault,   in  the  person  of  Clarin,  on  the  literary  market. 
Present  at  the  "autopsy"  on  Estilicon,   Clarin  not  only 
serves  as  a  witness  to  "la  vida  y  muerte  de  un  periodista, " 
but  more  importantly,  he  appropriates  the  power  to  define 
another  writer  within  the  field  of  cultural  production. 
Whereas,   it  could  be  said  that  "Juan  Ruiz"  claims  control 
over  the  act  of  writing  in  "El  caramelo" - - " se  lo 
comio. . .Juan  Ruiz "--in  the  present  text,   Clarin  asserts 
domain- -on  pain  of  death- -over  both  the  question  who  else 
will  be  "authorised"  to  do  so,   and  in  what  form.   In  this 
sense,   it  may  be  said  that  Clarin 's  presence  alongside  the 
physician  at  the  postmortem  is  symbolic  of  his  status:  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  professional  writer  and  moreso, 
with  that  of  the  most  consecrated  faction  of  the  Restoration 


See  chapter  2,  pp.  58-59. 
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intelligentsia,  he  speaks  as  what  Barthes  terms  the  "new 
custodian  of  public  language,"  the  "intellectual"  (186).^° 

Perhaps  the  strongest  indication  that  this  short  story- 
should  be  read  in  terms  of  the  posit ion- taking  just 
described,   is  found  not  in  the  text  itself,  but  in  the 
article  appearing  in  the  same  newspaper.   El  Solfeo.   on  the 
two  days  immediately  following  "Estilicon" :  Estudios  de 
literatura  y  arte  by  Francisco  Giner.  As  part  of  Clarin's 
series  "libros  y  libracos, "  this  review  of  the  second 
edition"  acknowledges  in  its  introduction,   the  very 
elements  of  the  status  marked  out  in  the  previous  days' 
cuento : 

La  creencia  estetica  ha  adelantado  entre  nosotros  en 
estos  ultimos  anos  considerablemente ,   y  los  sabios 
trabajos  del  ilustre  profesor  encontraran  hoy  de  fijo 
un  publico  mas  numeroso  que  en  otros  dias .  Muchas  de 
las  cuestiones  que  acerca  del  arte  se  han  discutido 
ultimamente  en  el  Ateneo,   en  las  revistas,  y  hasta  en 
la  prensa  diaria,   las  trata  el  senor  Giner  en  su  libro 
con  nueva  copia  de  consideraciones  profundas;  y  sea  o 
no  intencionalmente,   es  lo  cierto  que  el  autor  de  los 
Estudios  viene  a  terciar     en  el  debate,   que  no  esta 
cerrado,   y,   en  mi  opinion,   ilustra  grandemente  muchos 


*°It  should  be  noted  that  Barthes  questions  whether  "intellectual"  or  "writer"  (as 
contrasted  with  "author")  is  most  appropriate  to  describe  this  status,  since  the  former 
term,  in  France,  is  historically  specific  to  the  Dreyfus  affair.  This  "complex  resonance" 
has  no  correspondence  in  Spain  and  thus,  "intellectual"  presents  no  semantic  dilemma. 

*'The  work  was  first  published  in  1 866  under  the  title  Estudios  literarios. 
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puntos . . . Sabido  es  de  todos  que  el  Sr.  Giner  a  la 
filosofia,  y  especialmente  a  la  del  derecho,   la  mayor 
parte  de  sus  vigilias;  pero  desde  altas  regiones,  sin 
descender,   no  mirando  hacia  abajo,   sino  hacia  un  lado, 
se  para  de  vez  en  cuando  a  contemplar  y  meditar  los 
principios  que  rigen  la  vida  del  arte  y  tambien 
contempla  y  medita  y  saborea  las  obras  bellas  que  valen 
por  dechados.   Con  esto  satisface  las  exigencias  de  una 
buena  educacion  cient£fica  que  pide  ser  armoniosa  y 
sigue  ademas  las  notables  tendencias  de  un  alma 
enamorada  del  arte,   que  halla  una  religion  en  la 
poesia.   Con  esta  luz  y  con  este  calor  viven  las  obras 
del  Sr.  Giner;   la  luz  de  la  ciencia,   el  calor  del 
sentimiento   (77) . 

Here,  according  to  Clarin,  Giner  has  achieved  the  impossible 

position  of  autonomous  heteronomy,  enjoying  "a  more  numerous 

public"  while  at  the  same  time  entering  into  the  "debate"  at 

the  highest  level  of  consecration."  More  significantly, 

that  which  allows  Giner  to  dominate  the  field  so  brilliantly 

is  the  result  of  "satisfying  the  demands  of  a  good 

scientific  education";   in  other  words,  possessing  the 

insuperable  symbolic  capital  of  his  academic  credentials. 

Indeed,   it  could  be  said  that  this  treatment  of  a  Giner  de 

los  Rios,  whose  influence  on  the  market  of  symbolic  goods  is 

exercised  "desde  altas  regiones, "  represents,   in  essence, 

the  antipode  of  Estilic6n.  Just  as  the  latter 's  failure  (and 


*^It  is  important  to  note  the  descending  hierarchy  of  consecration  delineated  in  the  text: 
"el  Ateneo,  en  las  revistas  y  hasta  en  la  prensa  diaria".  Explicit  is  the  preeminent  status  of 
the  university,  "las  altas  regiones". 
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eventual  death)   results  from  his  linguistic  ineptitude  ("una 
disolucion  de  solecismo" ) ,   so  one  finds  that  Clarin  dubs  the 
former's  an  "obra  de  gran  autoridad"    (79)  because  of  its 
contribution  to  language  in  its  highest  form:  "Practiquen 
estas  sanas  tareas  los  grandes  criticos  y  practiquemoslas 
los  pequenos;  y  quiera  Dios  que  luzcan  me j ores  dias  para 
nuestra  literatura"    (79) . 

In  the  final  analysis,   it  might  be  said  that  this 
contrast  between  Estilicon  and  Giner   (as  he  is  represented 
in  this  text)   is  an  appropriate  metaphor  for  the  emergence 
of  "Clarin"  in  the  1870 's.  Although  traditional  scholarship 
has  emphasized  the  metaphysical  idea  of  a  Krausist- inspired 
"armonica  solucion"  to  the  conflict  of  Alas ' s  "entusiasmo 
por  la  ensenanza . . . las  sesiones  del  Ateneo,   las  tertulias 
del  cafe  y  el  agitado  ambiente  de  la  redaccion  de  los 
periodicos"    (Ramos -Gascon  29) ,   this  congruous  vision  does 
not  reflect  the  conflicting  realities  of  the  literary 
market.   In  effect,  by  inhabiting  to  the  "altas  regiones" 
occupied  by  a  university  faculty  increasingly  involved  in 
both  cultural  and  political  questions,    "hacerme  krausista, " 
Alas  lent  to  "Clarin"  a  level  of  consecration,   the  status  of 
"intellectual,"  inaccessible  to  the  vast  majority  of  his 
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competitors.  Not  a  matter  of  conforming  a  set  of  divergent 

interests,   the  "birth  of  Clarin"  is  rather  the  creation  of  a 

radically  new  form  of  writer,  one  possessing  both  the 

material  and  symbolic  capital  necessary  to  dominate  from 

above  a  field  of  competitors  usually  lacking  one  or  both. 

With  these  forms  of  capital  relatively  secured,   this  most 

"militant"  period  of  Alas ' s  assault  on  the  market  could  pass 

to  another  phase.   This  new  position- taking  would  be 

foreshadowed  as  early  as  October  1876,   in  a  short  review 

praising  an  author  whose  style: 

. . .no  es  acaso  todo  lo  correcto  que  pueda  desear  un 
academico,  pero  es  tan  natural,   tan  suyo  y  tan  extento 
de  amaneramiento  y  enfasis  que  por  esto  se  hace 
encantador   (87) . 

Striking  Clarin  as  having  produced  a  work  "de  perlas"    (87) , 

he  would  rapidly  emerge  as  a  new  model  for  achieving  an  even 

loftier  level  of  consecration,  offering  even  greater 

rewards.   The  title  of  this  glowing  review  in  the  pages  of  El 

Solfeo:    "Dona  Perf ecta . - -Nnvpl a  del  Sr.   Perez  Galdos". 


CHAPTER  4 

GALDOS,   NATURALISM,   AND  THE  MEANS  TO  CONSECRATION 

The  significance  of  Benito  Perez  Galdos  in  the  oeuvre 
of  Clarin  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  a  work  published  more 
than  a  decade  after  Alas ' s  death.   In  1913,   when  iniciating  a 
never-to-be-finished  series  of  Alas ' s  complete  works, 
Biblioteca  Renacimiento   (Madrid)   chose  for  volume  one 
neither  La  Regenta  nor  any  of  the  short  stories.  Rather,  the 
inaugural  tome  was  a  collection  of  critical  articles 
entitled  simply  Galdos."  While  Sergio  Beser  has  praised 
this  posthumous  compilation  as  "la  obra  de  critica 
galdosiana  mas  importante  de  nuestro  siglo  XIX"    (1972,  219), 
it  is  his  comment  regarding  the  nature  of  Clarin 's  literary 
relationship  to  Galdos  that  is  most  striking.  Here  one  can 
begin  to  comprehend  not  only  why  nineteenth- century  Spain's 
greatest  critic  devoted  so  many  pages  to  nineteenth-century 


"This  should  not  be  confused  with  Benito  Perez  Galdos.  published  by  Alas  in  1889 
and  included  within  the  Renacimiento  anthology.  Beser  notes  that  this  original  thirty-nine 
page  folleto  "sigue  ocupando  un  importante  lugar  en  la  bibligrafia  galdosiana"  (1972 
219). 
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Spain's  greatest  novelist,   but  indeed  why  it  is  impossible 

to  understand  the  discursive  evolution  of  the  former  without 

accounting  for  the  role  of  the  latter: 

El  gran  novelista  canario  no  es  solo  el  escritor  a 
quien  Clarin  dedica  mayor  numero  de  articulos  y 
referencias,   sino  aquel  por  el  que  muestra  mayor 
entusiasmo,   llegando  a  adquirir  el  papel  de 
maestro .... Leopoldo  Alas  no  sera  solo  el  primer  critico 
que  tratara   [las]   distintas  tendencias  de  la  novela  de 
Perez  Galdos,   sino  que,   movido  por  su  concepcion 
historicista  del  hecho  literario,   las  acogera  siempre 
como  sustrato  de  sus  articulos.  Galdos  se  convierte  en 
el  quia  que  conduce  al  critico  asturiano  por  los 
caminos  de  nuestra  novela  realista  de  finales  de  XIX; 
la  evolucion  que  sigue  la  obra  narrativa  de  uno  tiene 
siempre  el  fiel  paralelo  en  la  obra  critica  del  otro 
(1972,   219-21;  my  emphasis). 

Beser's  conceptualization  of  Galdos  as  a  "guide"  is 
lacking  only  in  its  failure  to  comprehend  the  most  ample 
meaning  of  the  word.   For  while  it  seems  clear  that  Clarin 
deferred  to  the  already  celebrated  creator  of  the  "Episodios 
nacionales"  as  the  country's  novelistic  bellweather   (as  did 
virtually  every  other  member  of  the  Generation  of   '68),  this 
adherence  must  be  understood  as  more  than  an  appreciation  of 
Galdos ' s  mastery  of  narrative  discourse.    In  the  present 
chapter,   it  will  be  argued  that  beyond  a  lifetime  of 
friendship  and  admiration,   in  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s 
Alas  saw  in  Galdos  a  model  for  his  own  rise  to  the  top  of 


the  literary  field  without  sacrificing  the  comforts  of  a 
bourgeois  existence. 

In  considering  what  could  be  termed  the  "Galdosian" 
stage  of  Alas ' s  evolutionary  position-taking,  several 
factors  must  be  examined.   First  among  these  is,  obviously, 
the  reasons  for  which  academia- -specif ically  Krausism-- 
ceased  to  serve  as  Alas ' s  principal  space  within  the 
literary  field.   Second,   the  relations  between  Alas  and 
Galdos  must  be  reconsidered,   not  simply  as  bilateral  in 
nature,  but  as  a  function  of  the  larger  transformation  of 
the  market.   Lastly,   these  two  components  need  to  be 
reintegrated  into  the  emergence  of  the  Naturalist  movement 
itself:   that  short-lived  first  expression  of  a  collective 
consciousness  in  Spanish  narrative  fiction  whose  historical 
legacy  within  "la  Edad  de  Plata"  would  finally  give  the 
country  a  successor  to  Cervantes  in  Galdos,"  and  one  to  the 
Quixote  in  La  Reaenta."  To  this  end,   it  will  be 

^''Pratt  and  Nozick  cite  an  unattributed  summary  of  the  novel  is  Spain:  '"Despues  de 
Cervantes,  nadie;  despues  de  nadie,  Perez  Galdos"'  (1965,  260). 

"Indeed,  it  is  not  by  chance  that  in  their  chapter  on  "La  Edad  de  Plata  de  la  cultura 
espanola"  Aviles  Fernandez  et  al.  devote  their  first  two  subsections  to  "Los  carcteres  del 
naturalismo  espaiiol"  and  "La  Espana  de  Galdos  y  Clarin".  And  while  the  former  is 
painted  in  broad  terms  as  a  social  commentator,  it  is  Alas's  major  novel  that  receives  the 
greatest  attention  of  any  single  work  from  the  period  (123-31). 
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demonstrated  that,   as  much  as  Galdos  himself  could  conceive 
of  "ningun  ejemplo  mejor  que  La  Regenta.  muestra  feliz  del 
Naturalismo"    (Perez  Galdos  1989    [1901],   8),   Clarin's  most 
famous  work  is,   for  all  its  aesthetic  merit,   best  seen  as  a 
postscript  to  a  prise  de  position  taken  half  a  decade 
earlier.   Instead,   it  will  be  seen  that  even  as  Galdos  was  in 
a  period  of  mere  flirtation  with  the  experimental  novel, 
Alas  had  recognized  the  potential  of  the  movement,   and  had 
taken  the  first  decisive  steps  that  would  consecrate  him  as 
one  of  Spain's  leading  literary  voices. 

Alas ' s  association  with  the  movement  that  would 
eventually  lead  to  his  consecration  as  an  artist  had  already 
begun  even  as  he  was  making  his  most  vociferous  defenses  of 
Krausism.  While  a  precise  date  is  impossible,   it  would  seem 
likely  that  his  first  contact  with  the  imported  aesthetic 
was  was  through  his  personal  associations.   Cabezas  relates 
that  as  early  as  1873,   Naturalism  was  a  daily  topic  both 
among  "los  de  Oviedo"  and  within  the  larger  circle  of  the 
Ceveceria  Inglesa :    "Tomas  Tuero  habia  terminado  la 
traduccion  de  Nana"  y  Zola,   con  su  naturalismo,   era  el  tema 


'However  Nana  was  not  published  in  Spanish  until  1880  (Beser  105). 
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literario  que  apasionaba  a  la  juventud  intelectual  espanola" 
(69) .  With  regard  to  the  press,   Sergio  Beser  notes  that  "las 
primeras  referencias  espanolas  a  Zola  y  al  naturalismo  han 
sido  senaladas  en  1876"    (1972,   105) . 

The  first  evidence  of  a  quasi -Naturalist  position- 
taking  in  Alas ' s  writings  dates  from  this  latter  period,  in 
an  April  17,   1876  a  review  of  Biblioteca  Contemporanea ' s  Los 
conflictos  entre  la  ciencia  and  la  religion.   Jose  del 
Perojo's"  translation  of  a  work  by  New  York  University 
professor  J.  W.  Draper.   Still  signing  his  articles  for  El 
Solf eo  as  "Zoilito,"  Alas  makes  use  of  his  series  "Libros  y 
Libracos"  to  expound  not  upon  Naturalism  itself,   but  on  its 
inextricable  philosophical  foundation,  positivism. 
Reflecting  the  position  of  liberal  Krausists  in  the  1875-76 
Ateneo  debates  over  positivism,     Alas  refuses  to  profess 
his  absolute  faith  in  "esta  novedad  en  la  historia  de  la 
ciencia"    (66) .   Instead,   he  poses  the  debate  in  terms  that 
can  only  be  read  as  a  prise  de  position  with  an  eye  to  the 

^^Jose  del  Perojo  y  Figueras  (1852-1908)  was  a  Neo-Kantian  who,  like  Sanz  del  Ri'o, 
had  studied  in  Germany.  Founder  of  the  Revista  Contemporanea  and  author  of  La  ciencia 
baio  la  Inquisicion  (1877),  he  was  placed  on  the  Index  for  his  heterodox  views  (Botrel 
1972,  234). 

**For  a  summary  of  "la  cuestion  positivista"  in  the  Ateneo,  see  Jimenez  Garcia  1 14-16. 
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balance  of  power  within  both  the  political  and  literary- 
fields  of  the  day.  While  Yvan  Lissorgues  has  already 
identified  the  first,   seeing  the  article  as  an  ideological 
volley  across  "el  campo  de  combate  por  el  progreso"  (2:137), 
his  military  metaphors  should  also  be  extended  to  the  second 
as  well. 

" 'Aqui  todo  libro  debe  ser  hoy  de  combate',"  the 
citation  from  "Libro   [sic]   y  Libracos"  cited  by  Lissorgues 
to  characterize  Alas ' s  "beligerancia  literaria, "  is 
demonstrative  of  this  duality."  Carrying  forward  with  the 
kind  of  "assault"  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  Alas 
acknowledges,   without  yet  embracing,   the  "indisputable 
merito  intrinseco"    (Alas  1972,   65)   of  this  new  intellectual 
discourse.  Perhaps  the  most  evident  indication  of  this 
nascent  recognition  can  be  found  in  the  attention  paid  to 
the  value  of  the  text  itself  as  a  prise  de  position  by  both 
its  publisher  and  translator  within  the  market  of  symbolic 
goods : 

Yo  creo  que  por  primera  vez  en  Espana  vemos  una  empresa 
editorial  que  supedita  a  los  intereses  literarios  los 
del  lucro,  pero  de  modo  absolute.  Anadase  a  esto  que  la 


*'In  fact,  Lissorgues  uses  the  quote  as  the  title  to  section  two  of  his  chapter  "Literatura 
y  sociedad"  (2:  137). 
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direccion  de  la  nueva  Biblioteca  Contemporanea  no  esta 
abandonada  a  los  buenos  deseos  de  algun  profano  en  la 
ciencia,   perito  solo  en  la  industria  de  los  libros  como 
tal  industria;  no,   el  mismo  Sr.   Perojo  quien,  extento, 
es  claro,   de  toda  mirada  interesada,   toma  el  pulso  a 
nuestra  situacion  cientlfica  y  hace  derivar  sobre  el 
caudal  de  nuestra  literatura  todas  aquellas  corrientes 
extranas  que  pueden  enriquecer  el  pensamiento 
espanol. . .    (64-65) . 

Beneath  an  idealistic  enthusiasm  for  the  text's  potential 

value  as  a  social  panacea,   this  commentary  makes  plain  an 

acute  awareness  of  the  potential  benefit  of  such  a  book  in 

"a  game  in  which  the  conquest  of  cultural  legitimacy  and  of 

the  concomitant  power  of  legitimate  symbolic  violence  is  at 

stake"    (Bourdieu  1985,   40)       As  part  of  a  current  either 

too  radical  or  too  sophisticated  to  achieve  any  kind  of 

commerical  success  for  its  publisher,   Los  conflictos  entre 

la  ciencia  y  la  religion  marks  out  a  point  of  extreme 

automomy  within  the  field  of  cultural  production.  Indeed, 

the  appeal  of  this  discours  maudit  not  for  its  intrinsic 

value,   but  rather  for  what  it  represents,    "en  cuanto  libro 

de  combate"    (1972,   66),   can  hardly  be  clearer  as  the  review 

sarcastically  cites  several  lacunae  in  Draper's  positivist 

historiography:    "Facil  es  explicarse  esta  novedad  en  la 


™Bourdieu  uses  "symbolic  violence"  to  describe  the  nature  of  "competition  for  the 
power  to  grant  cultural  consecration"  (1985,  24). 
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historia  de  la  ciencia  si  se  recuerda  cuales  son  las  unicas 

fuentes  del  conocimiento  que  admiten  los  posit ivistas " 

(1972,   66).  Rather,  Alas--still  an  official  partisan  of 

Krausism- -  is  drawn  to  the  position  that  not  even  the 

outspoken  followers  of  Sanz  del  Rio  would  dare  to  assume: 

El  capitulo  mas  interesante  para  la  generalidad  de  los 
lectores,   en  nuestra  patria  sobre  todo,   es  el  ultimo; 
en  que  se  expone  el  estado  actual  de  la  crisis 
filosofica.  Alii  se  dice  con  una  franqueza  a  que  no 
estamos  acostumbrados  por  aca  todo  lo  que  significan 
esos  documentos  con  que  el  Pontificado  ha  venido  a 
sorprender  a  la  ciencia  moderna  y  el  derecho  publico  en 
estas  ultimas  decadas.   Lo  que  es  el  Syllabus ,   lo  que 
son  las  decisiones  del  ultimo  Concilio  ecumenico,  lo 
sabe  Drapper   (sic)   y  lo  dice  con  toda  franqueza  y 
libertad  que  a  un  autor  espanol,   sobre  todo  en  la 
prensa  periodica,  podrian  costarle  caros .   Por  esto 
mismo  recomiendo  otra  vez  y  ciento,   aunque  me  haga 
pesado,   la  obra  que  con  gran  acierto  ha  escogido  la 
"Biblioteca  Contemporanea" ,  para  comenzar  su  campana 
(1972,    66)  . 

In  this  fascinating  instance  of  what  could  be  called  the 
"spoken  unspoken,"  Draper's  chapter  on  the  Papal  reaction  of 
1864''^  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  new  "author-ity"  lent  to 


^'The  Syllabus  of  Errors  (1864)  was  promulgated  by  Pius  IX  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Quanta  cura.  Brittish  historian  Owen  Chadwick  writes,  "Its  last  section  condemned 
errores  qui  ad  liberalismum  hodiemum  referuntur.  The  last  proposition  of  that  last  section 
condemned  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  'can  and  ought  to  reconcile  himself  with  progress, 
with  liberalism,  and  with  modem  civilization'."  (111).  While  Artola  points  out  that  the 
Syllabus  served  as  an  effective  tool  for  Spanish  reactionaries  "con  objeto  de  establecer 
una  identidad  entre  catolicismo  y  carlismo"  (231),  Alas's  article  challenges  Chadwick's 
specific  exclusion  of  Spain  from  the  observation,  "Many  western  Europeans  had  the 
sensation,  not  just  that  the  Pope  was  wrong,  but  that  he  was  morally  wrong"  (111-12). 
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writers  by  this  quasi-literary  discourse  validated  by 
science.  As  "un  autor  en... la  prensa  periodica"   "Zoilito"  is 
not  free  to  discuss  the  obvious  content  of  the  chapter  in 
question.  However,   in  the  act  of  referring,   he  creates  a 
chain  of  signifiers  whose  consecrating  complicity  begins 
with  the  Biblioteca  Contemporanea,  and  extends  first  to 
Perojo,   and  ultimately,   to  "Zoilito"  himself.  By  granting 
such  vigorous  approbation,  Alas  becomes  for  the  very  first 
time  what  Bourdieu  terms  an  "agent  of  consecration, "  who  is 
able  to  "co-opt"  positivism  to  his  own  "challenging"  (read 
"militant")   position  within  the  field  of  symbolic  goods 
(1985,  24) 

That  positivism  served  Alas  as  more  of  a  prise  de 
position  than  any  kind  of  metaphysical  stage  in  his 
intellectual  development  is  practically  incontrovertible. 
From  Saavedra's  position,   it  can  be  judged  to  be  no  more 
than  "un  periodo  de  flirteo  con  el  positivismo"    (31) .  Garcia 

^^Bourdieu  defines  "agents  of  consecration"  as  "authorities  belonging  to  specific 
institutions  such  as  academies,  museums,  learned  societies  and  the  educational  system" 
(1985,  24).  While  this  is  obviously  not  the  first  instance  of  Alas  as  a  social  or  literary 
critic,  it  does  mark  the  first  time  that  he  may  be  said  to  lend  his  authoritative  voice  (first 
as  a  member  of  the  press,  but  also  of  the  liberal  inteligentsia  and  of  academia)  to 
consecrate  an  unconsecrated  discourse.  The  "symbolic  sanctions"  of  these  agents  can,  for 
Bourdieu,  always  be  defined  as  either  "conservative  or  challenging,"  the  latter  being 
clearly  descriptive  of  Alas's  "militant"  period. 
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San  Miguel  is  even  more  skeptical:    " . . .parece  claro  que  Alas 
considera  inaceptable,   ante  la  razon  y  la  moral,  la 
filosofia  positivista"    (79) .  Of  course,   it  is  vital  that  one 
recognize  the  "reason  and  morality"  in  question  as  those  of 
Alas ' s  socio-economic  background,   a  worldview  ultimately 
refusing  to  see  its  own  material  existence  reflected 
positivism's  Godless  universe.  And  while  the  attraction  to 
the  movement's  strategic  value  lies  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  his  visceral  reaction  to  the  very  source  of 
that  consecrating  function,   the  fact  that  Alas  was  conscious 
of  this  inconsistency  is  made  plain  in  a  letter  from  the 
same  year  as  the  Draper  review  to  his  friend  Jose  "Pepe" 
Quevedo : 

Me  dices  en  una  de  tus  cartas  que  temias  verme  caer  en 
el  positivismo.   Como  sistema  filosofico  me  parece 
imposible  que  yo  llegue  a  abrazarle  en  mi  vida.  Como 
modus  Vivendi ,  por  lo  que  tiene  de  practice,  de 
circunspecto,   de  rico  en  material  cientifico,  le 
considero  muy  respetable . . . (Posada  130) . 

The  key  phrase  here  is,   of  course,    "modus  vivendi" .  Not 

at  all   "respectable"   in  a  social  sense,    this  "practical" 

discourse,   with  its  "scientific  wealth,"  the  essence  of 

bourgeois  "truth,"  can  serve  but  one  purpose:  as  a  "means" 

furthering  the  prestige  of  those  who  are  first  to  recognize 
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its  value.  After  all,   as  Antonio  Jimenez  Garcia  points  out, 
in  the  1875-76  Ateneo  debates  over  positivism,    "llama  la 
atencion . . . la  ausencia  del  pensamiento  ultramontano  y 
reaccionario"    (115) .   Positivism  does  not  represent  a 
position-taking  vis-a-vis  the  market  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
within  its  most  autonomous  sector.   Indeed,   it  is  more  than  a 
curious  coincidence  that,   in  a  section  of  Clarin.  una 
interpretacion  not  intentionally  related  to  Alas ' s 
"flirtation"  with  positivism,   Luis  Saavedra  also  uses  the 
term  modus  vivendi .  He  writes  of  Clarin  that, 
"Conocedor. . . de  la  desigual  fortuna  que  al  oficio  literario 
le  ha  sido  reservado  en  Espana,  vio  el  la  Universidad  el 
modus  Vivendi  adecuado  para  sus  aspiraciones "    (24) . 
Undoubtedly,  positivism  would  have  evolved  as  a  fragment 
within  the  confines  of  this  wider  academic  discourse  had  it 
not  been  for  two  developments  that  had  already  begun  to 
emerge  by  the  mid-1870s.   The  first,   the  full-scale 
importation  of  French  Naturalism  and  its  effective 
adaptation  by  Galdos,   will  be  addressed  later  in  this 
chapter.   The  second,  while  not  at  all  related  to  the 
evolution  of  intellectual  thought  in  itself,   would  come  to 
affect  Alas's  career  more  than  any  other  in  his  life- -the 
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passing  of  the  "sexenio  liberal"  in  favor  of  a  "cheque 
bianco"    (Aviles  Fernandez  et  al .   86)    for  Canovas  Castillo  to 
create  a  "turno  pacifico"   for  the  conflict -weary  middle 
class . 

Ivan  Lissorgues  has  written  that  "el  tema  'Canovas 
visto  por  Clarin'  mereceria  por  si  solo  un  estudio  que 
revelaria,   que  Clarin  padecia  una  verdadera  'obsesion 
Canovas'"    (1:33).  Although  such  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
study  at  hand,   Lissorgues 's  comments  underscore  the  impact 
of  Canovism  on  not  only  Alas,  but  on  the  evolving  status  of 
the  Spanish  author-writer  as  a  social,   economic  and  cultural 
entity.   The  clearest,   and  most  relevant  case  of  what  Edward 
Baker  has  termed  "el  fracaso  politico  del  proyecto 
revolucionario"  as  "la  condicion  limite  de  multiples 
aspectos  de  la  cultura  nacional  durante  la  Restauracion" 
(112) ,   can  be  found  in  the  imposition  of  offical  culture  on 
the  university- -the  institution  with  which  Alas  had  most 
closely  affilitated  himself  since  1871. 

The  "Segunda  Cuestion  Universitaria"  of  1875  no  doubt 
served  to  reanimate  support  of  a  Krausist  movement  "en  plena 
descomposicion"    (Garcia  San  Miguel  62) .  Alas  himself  wrote  a 
highly  politicized  "Libros  y  libracos"  review   (El  Solfeo 
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10/17/75)   of  Giner's  Estudios  politicos  y  iuridicos  (Madrid: 

V.   Suarez,   1875)   in  which  he  lauded  the  "profesor  separado 

de  la  Universidad  de  Madrid"  as  "paladin  constante"  of 

truth:    "El  hombre  que  medita  y  tiene  fe,   que  ama  la  verdad  y 

siente,   la  caridad,  es  muy  temible  para  enemigo,  acaba 

siempre  por  veneer  los  obstaculos"    (Alas  1972,  22). 

Unfortunately  for  Alas,   the  "obstacles"  to  which  he 

referred,   and  which  he  spared  none  of  his  caustic  wit  in 

attacking,  were  ones  put  in  place  as  part  of  Canovas ' s 

efforts  at  reconciliation  with  the  Church  and  appeasement  of  i 

the  conservative  Moderado  faction  of  the  Union  Liberal 

Conservador.   Having  tweaked  the  noses  of  men  like  the 

Moderado  Marques  de  Orovio,"  promulgator  of  the  decree  that 

sparked  the  "Segunda  Cuestion,  "'"^  "no  contaba  el  ingenue 

Leopoldo  con  un  obstaculo  invencible"    (Cabezas  89)   when  he  : 

sought  in  November  1878  to  institutionalize  his  academic  ! 


"Indeed,  Alas  describes  Estilicon  as  "Desgraciado...como  los  decretos  de  Orovio" 
(1972,  72). 

■'"For  details  of  Canovas's  concessions  to  the  Church  in  January-February  1875,  and 
especially  for  Orovio's  role,  see  Earl  R.  Beck,  A  Time  of  Triumph  and  Sorrow:  Spanish 
Politics  During  the  Reign  of  Alfonso  XII  (1874-1885^  (Carbondale,  IL:  Southern  Illinois 
UP,  1979)  pp.  34-39. 
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consecration  through  a  professorship  of  his  own  at 
Salamanca . 

Of  the  conservatives  in  Canovas ' s  cabinet,   few  received 
a  more  merciless  treatment  in  the  pages  of  El  Solfeo  that 
his  "Moderado-minded"    (Beck  54)   Minister  of  Development, 
Francisco  de  Borja,   Conde  de  Toreno .  Much  of  this  came 
directly  from  the  pen  of  Clarin.  Defending  the  writings  of 
Catalan  federalist  Pi  y  Margall  against  censorship,''^  Alas 
wrote  in  the  July  7,   1877  issue  that  he  could  easily  produce 
"ciento  noventa  y  nueve  paginas  de  improperios  contra 
Toreno"    (1972,   115) .   Eleven  days  later,   in  a  snipe 
reminiscent  of  Rabagas .   he  asked,    "i,que  habra  comido  Toreno 
que  viene  tan  gordo?"    (1972,   127) .   Thus,   when  the  author  of 
these  barbs  required  the  rubber  stamp  of  his  target  to  make 
official  his  victory  in  the  oposiciones  for  Salamanca's 
Chair  of  Political  Economy  in  November  1878,    "acaso  al  conde 


^^The  new  constitution  had  taken  effect  on  January  1,  1876.  Its  provisions  for 
government  censorship  of  the  press  were,  in  Beck's  words,  "less  than  satisfactory"  (54). 
Alas  commented  that  "no  es  permitido  decir  cosa  alguna  que  no  le  perezca  bien  al 
Gobiemo"  (1972,  115). 
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de  Toreno,  entonces  ministro  de  Instruccion  Publica,''^  no  se 
le  han  olvidado  las  satiras  de  El  Solfeo"    (Cabezas  89) . 

The  now  notorious  story  of  Toreno ' s  by-passing  of  Alas 
in  favor  of  a  certain  "Mantecon" - -whose  only  claim  to  fame 
has  been  as  the  object  of  Clarin's  scorn'^'^- -has  been 
romantically  cast  as  a  central  episode  in  the  Clarian 
legend:    "Clarin  esta  contristado  y  dolorido,   pero  fuerte  y 
ferveroso. . . .Tal  es  la  mejor  disposicion  para  el  artista" 
(Cabezas  1936,    91) .   In  reality,   by  rehistoricizing  this 
creational  myth  of  authorship,    "the  suffering  artist,"  one 
sees  that  Alas ' s  shift  to  narrative  prose  fiction  at  the  end 
of  the  1870s  had  more  to  do  with  a  shift  in  the  field  of 
cultural  production  than  with  any  kind  of  aesthetic  angst . 

Yvan  Lissorgues  observes:    "en  1878-79  las  condiciones 
literarias  e  historicas  estaban  reunidas  para  que  un  amplio 
sector- -es  un  decir,   ya  que  solo  alcanza  unas  decenas  de 
individuos--de  la  intelectualidad  progresista  acogiera  una 

^^Cabezas  is  mistaken  here.  Toreno's  title  from  1876  to  1881  was  Ministro  de 
Fomento.  Like  his  predecessor  Orovio,  Toreno's  duties  included  supervison  of  the  public 
universities  (Beck  1979,  59) 

"Mantecon  was  rumored  to  be  the  hermano  de  leche  of  Alfonso  XII,  prompting  Alas 
to  comment  that  his  route  to  success  was  "por  la  via  lactea."  Moreover,  Alas  alleged  that 
Toreno's  choice  was  so  incompetent  that  he  "creia  que  el  Katheder-Socialismus  era 
un...autor  de  Economfa"  (Posada  1946,  26). 
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doctrina  que  restituyese  a  la  literatura  una  autonomia  por 
lo  menos  aparente"    (2:150).  While  Lissorgues  is  undeniably- 
correct  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  Naturalism  in 
Spain,  he  fails  to  take  into  account  those  factors  pushing 
the  country's  "progressive  inteligentsia, "  or  at  least  Alas, 
toward  literature  in  the  first  place.  While  the  rise  of  the 
novel,   personified  by  Galdos,   rightly  should  be  seen  as  the 
most  prominent  factor  in  Alas ' s  discursive  shift,  the 
underlying  conditions  in  both  the  universities  and  the  press 
provided  an  unquestionable  negative  impetus  for  change. 

Alas ' s  own  experience  underscores  the  difficult 
position  of  professors  with  Republican  sympathies  in  the 
wake  of  the  "Segunda  Cuestion" .   The  wide  sweeping 
enforcement  of  Orovio ' s  proclamation- -" [que]   no  se  ensene 
nada  contrario  al  dogma  catolico  ni  a  la  sana  moral"  (Aviles 
Fernandez  137)      -effectively  transformed  liberal  scholars 
into  academic  cesantes  until  the  "turno  pacifico"  passed  to 
Sagasta  in  1881.  As  Clarin  wrote  of  the  university  crisis  in 
an  October  7,   1879  "Palique"  for  El  Solfeo's  successor.  La 

'^In  addition  to  the  Krausist  clique  at  the  Universidad  Central,  professors  at  a  number 
of  other  institutions  were  ousted.  These  included  the  rectors  of  the  Universities  of 
Barcelona  and  Sevilla,  and  faculty  from  Santiago,  La  Coruna,  Los  Palmes,  Valencia  and 
Osuna  (Beck  37). 
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Union :    "Ya  estamos  a  la  altura  del  despotismo  ruso"  (Alas 
1972,   204)  . 

With  regard  to  journalism,   one  sees  a  similar 
politically-dictated  shift.   In  her  study.   La  presse 
periodique  madrilene  entre  1871  et  1885    (Montpellier ,   1982) , 
Gisele  Gazettes  traces  a  direct  corollary  between  the 
implementation  of  more  stringent  press  laws  and  the  decline 
of  left-leaning  periodicals  at  the  end  of  the  1870s.  The 
most  draconian  of  these,   the  Ley  de  imprenta   (signed  into 
law  by  Alfonso  XII  on  January  7,   1879) ,   prohibited  all 
criticism  of  the  Monarchy.   In  addition,   it  extended 
government  control  over  the  creation  of  new  publications  and 
the  distribution  of  existing  ones.  According  to  Gazottes,  as 
a  result  of  this  pressure,    "la  presse  politique  est  encore 
pauvre,   il  en  est  de  meme  de  la  presse  satirique  qui  ne 
relevera  la  tete  jusqu'en  1880"    (29-30).  The  direct  effects 
of  these  policies  on  Alas  are  easily  documented.   El  Solfeo 
was  dubbed  "el  mejor  y  mas  acreditado  de  los  santos  mart ires 
del  periodismo  hoy  militante"  for  having  suffered  through 
118  days  of  government -imposed  suspension  between  July  1875 
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and  November  1877.   Its  successor,   La  Union. '^^  suffered  even 
more  intense  censorship.   During  its  brief  three-year 
existence,   its  publication  was  halted  on  five  separate 
occasions--a  total  of  113  days.    (Botrel  1972,   xxxvii) . 

It  is  only  in  light  of  this  sudden  closing-off  of 
discursive  possibilities,   both  academic  and  journalistic, 
that  one  can  begin  to  comprehend  why,   at  this  moment,  Alas 
would  initiate  "la  primera  composicion  narrativa  que  logra 
aproximarse  a   [sus]   ambiciosas  metas  artisticas"  (Ramos- 
Gascon  72) .  Living  in  self-imposed  exile  in  Oviedo,  more 
because  of  one  of  La  Union ' s  forced  interruptions^°  than 
from  the  "pain"  of  Toreno • s  "vengeance"    (Cabezas  89),  Alas 
could  live  from  the  "peculio  familiar"    (90)  while 
undertaking  the  kind  of  fictional  narrative  heretofore 
unfeasible  for  a  full-time  student  and  newspaper 
correspondent.  With  the  benefit  of  having  both  read  and 
critiqued"  what  was  by  this  time  a  steady  stream  of  highly- 


^^La  Union,  a  semi-official  Republican  party  organ,  was  iniciated  on  August  1,  1878. 

*°In  this  case,  from  January  26  to  March  14,  1879  (Botrel  1972,  xxxvii). 

''From  the  time  of  his  study  of  Dona  Perfecta  (3/1 1/76)  until  the  hiatus  of  La  Union. 
Alas  penned  no  fewer  than  six  articles  on  Galdos,  including  reviews  of  Gloria.  Marianela. 
and  La  Familia  de  Leon  Roch. 
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politicized  Galdosian  triumphs,   he  was  now  ready  to 
undertake  his  own  effort.   Seeking  not  "un  refugio  en  s£ 
mismo"    (91) ,   but  a  definitive  means  of  at  once  indicting  the 
market  of  symbolic  goods  and  acceding  its  most  dynamic 
trend,  he  would  produce  his  first  true  narrtive  masterpiece 
and  one  of  the  earliest  landmarks  of  Spanish  Naturalism,  an 
urban  cousin,   one  year  junior  to  Galdos ' s  Marianela- - "Pipa" . 

"Sera  que  Perez  Galdos  es  inimitable?  Sin  duda . . . " 
(Alas  1972,   110) .   This  admission  by  Clarin  in  his  review  of 
Gloria   (El  Solfeo  2/21/77)    is  an  important  point  of 
departure  for  an  analysis  of  "Pipa"  in  that  one  should  not 
see  the  influence  of  the  Canario  on  the  Asturiano  as  much  in 
terms  of  literary  technique  as  in  terms  of  literary  status -- 
the  role  of  the  novel   (and  hence  of  the  novelist)    in  the 
reorganization  of  society.  Whereas  Marianela  was  for  Alas  a 
work  that  "suscita  en  el  lector  atento  el  sentimiento  y  el 
sentido  de  la  transcendencia  del  espiritu"    (Alas,   1912,  74), 
Antonio  Ramos -Gascon  has  seen  "Pipa"  as  the  exact 
contradiction:    "esa  realidad  desnuda  de  todo  idealismo  o 
sentido  trascendente"    (76) .  Rather  than  imitating  Galdosian 
realism,   this  most  Zolaesque  of  Alas ' s  texts,   with  its 
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godless  universe,   lays  claim  on  the  controversial®^ 
significance  of  a  Naturalist  discourse  to  which  the  author 
of  the  Episodios  nacionales  had  become  reluctantly- 
attached.®^  If  Galdos ' s  most  celebrated  works  of  the  1870s, 
Dona  Perfecta   (1876)   and  Gloria   (1877),   still  retained  much 
of  the  novela  tendenciosa  in  their  focus  on  the  single  issue 
of  religious  intolerance,®*  Marianela  signaled- -albeit 
without  authorial  intent- -the  convergence  of  the  early 
"novelas  contemporaneas"®^  with  the  roman  experimental.®^  For 


*^The  finest  study  on  the  Naturalist  polemic  in  Spain  remains  Luis  Lopez  Jimenez's  EI 
Naturalismo  y  Espana:  Valera  frente  a  Zola  (Madrid:  Alhambra,  1977).  Also  of  value  is 
the  issue  of  Insula  of  October  1989  (514),  which  is  dedicated  exclusively  to  Naturalism  in 
Spain. 

"In  a  review  in  La  Literatura  en  1881.  even  when  discussing  Galdos's  most 
naturalistic  work.  La  desheredada.  Alas  would  praise  the  author's  leadership  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Spanish  novel  "sin  afiliarse  a  escuela  determinada"  (Alas  1882, 
132). 

^''In  his  review  of  La  Familia  de  Leon  Roch  (La  Union  12/24/78)  Alas  admits  that  "las 
novelas  contemporaneas  del  senor  Perez  Galdos  son  tendenciosas"  (Lissorgues  1980,  2: 
1 92).  For  a  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  religion  in  the  novela  tendenciosa.  see  ch.  3  of 
Brian  J.  Dendle's  The  Spanish  Novel  of  ReUgious  Thesis  (1876-1936)  (Madrid:  Castalia, 
1968),  99-150. 

*^J.  Garcia  Lopez,  following  a  rather  traditional  classification,  places  Marianela  at  the 
end  of  "la  primera  epoca"  of  Galdos's  "novelas  contemporaneas".  Along  with  Dona 
Perfecta.  Gloria  and  La  familia  de  Leon  Roch  (1878),  he  sees  it  characterized  by  "el 
apasionado  partidismo  [liberal]  de  su  autor"  (5 1 8). 

**Indeed,  Ramos-Gascon  sees  the  clear  relationship  between  the  two  in  the  genesis  of 
"Pipa":  "Las  discusiones  sobre  el  positivismo  han  comenzado  a  ser  frecuentes  en  el 
Ateneo.  Galdos  acaba  de  publicar  Marianela"  (72). 
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an  Alas  seeking  to  situate  himself  in  the  vanguard  of 
narrative  fiction,  a  Naturalist  text  decidedly  reminiscent 
of  Galdos ' s  most  recent  success  offered  an  ideal  formula. 

As  has  been  seen,   the  Clarinian  prise  de  position  is 
marked  not  only  by  the  kind  of  imitation  just  described.  In 
addition,   the  formal  processes  of  the  text  always  reveal  a 
second  position-taking  found  at  the  level  of  content:  a 
recontextualization  of  of  the  market  of  symbolic  goods 
designed  to  validate  Alas ' s  own  posture.  So  it  is  that  in 
the  case  of  "Pipa, "  more  than  a  denunciation  of  Restoration 
society's  attitudes  toward  an  emerging  lumpenproletariat , 
one  encounters  the  allegorical  presence  of  another  victim  of 
capitalist  obduracy:   the  ever  more  marginalized  figure  of 
the  writer  who  would  be  an  author. 

In  the  very  title  of  the  story,   one  cannot  help  but 
note  the  more-than-coincidental  similarity  between  the 
author's  pen  name  and  his  creation's  street  name.  The 
qlissement  from  "Pipa"  to  "pipa" --the  slang  term  for 
"pipiritana, "  a  kind  of  wooden  flute   (Larousse  1990,  807)-- 
hints  strongly    at  Alas ' s  own  choice  of  a  "bugle"  to 
serenade  his  enemies  with  taunts.  Even  if  this  compelling 
evidence  is  set  aside  along  with  the  question  of 
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autobiographical  intent,   it  is  clear  that  Clarln's  "Pipa" 
bears  more  than  a  small  likeness  to  those  "militant"  writers 
who  struck  a  discordant  note  in  the  Restoration  world  of 
bourgeois  order. 

Curiously  reminisicent  of  the  first  line  of  "Estilicon" 
( " iDesgraciado !   Se  me  figura  verle  aun  ..."    [Alas  1972,  72]) 
is  the  beginning  of  "Pipa":    "Ya  nadie  se  acuerda  de  el... a 
no  ser  por  mi,   no  tendrxa  historiador"    (Alas  1984,   103) .  But 
if  the  "vida  y  muerte  de  un  periodista"  serves  as  a  critique 
of  professional  mediocrity  within  the  scope  of  Alas ' s 
discursive  shift  to  academia,   the  life  and  death  of  Pipa, 
symbolic  of  a  writer  as  both  social  rebel  and  martyr,  takes 
on  proportions  both  tragic  and  heroic.  His  danger  to  the 
ruling  class  status  quo  is  made  plain:    "tuvo  un  papel 
importante  en  la  comedia  humana . . . Tuvo  fama;   la  sociedad  le 
temio  y  se  armo  contra  el...  (103).  At  the  same  time,  the 
terrible  reality  of  this  role  is  foreshadowed  as  he  waves 
his  arms  in  the  snow,   forming  "un  Cristo  soberbio,   un  Cristo 
muy  chiquitin"    (105)  . 

Just  as  the  young  marginalized  writers  who  comprised 
the  corps  of  republican  periodicals  like  El  Solfeo  and  La 
ffiiion,   Pipa  is  characterised  above  all  by  his  subversive 
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function  in  this  society  which  at  once  fears  and  persecutes 
him : 

Con  lo  que  no  podia  conformarse  era  pasar  todo  el 
domingo  de  Carnaval  sin  dar  una  broma,   sin  vestirse 
(que  buena  falta  le  hacia)   y  dar  que  sentir  a  cualquier 
individuo,   miembro  de  alguna  de  las  Instituciones  sus 
naturales  enemigas,   la  Iglesia  y  el  Estado   (104) . 

Ramos-Gascon  writes  that  "Clarin  nos  proyecta  en  "Pipa"  los 

enf rentamientos  sociales  de  su  epoca"    (74).   Indeed,   as  one 

considers  both  the  selection  of  Carnaval  for  the  text's 

temporal  setting,  and  the  protagonist's  desire  to  employ  art 

as  a  means  to  undermine  ruling  class  authority,  one  cannot 

help  but  recall  Bakhtin's  "Rabelaisian  laughter".^''  However, 

such  similarity  must  be  extended  beyond  what  Francisco 

Garcia  Pavon  terms  "la  orbita  de  la  'picaresca'"  (1978 

[1952] ,   264) .  A  striking  example  of     what  Lou  Charnon- 

Deutsch  has  termed  Alas ' s  "estilo  festive"    (1985,    91),  Pipa 

is  not  merely  a  figure  on  the  margin  of  society.  Mocking 

their  order  in  his  disguise   (one  not  unlike  the  journalistic 

pseudonyms  of  the  satirists  "Figaro"  and  "Clarin")   he  is 

^^"Thus,  in  Rabelais  the  destruction  of  the  old  picture  of  the  world  and  the  positive 
construction  of  a  new  picture  are  indissolubly  interwoven  with  each  other.. .In  prosecuting 
his  negative  task,  the  foremost  device  is  Rabelaisian  laughter-directly  linked  to  the 
medieval  genres  of  the  clown,  rogue  and  fool,  whose  roots  go  deep  back  into  pre-class 
folklore"  (169-70). 
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what  society's  monolithic  institutions  most  fear.  And  thus 
it  is  that  Pipa  the  signif iant  is,   like  his  creator- 
signif ie .    "indignado  con  tanta  indiferencia  y  apatia"  on  the 
part  of  foes  who  "no  acudian  a  rendirle  el  homenaje  debido  a 
sus  travesuras"    (104) . 

Even  more  revealing  of  Alas ' s  prise  de  position  is  the 
third  institution  in  enmity  with  his  antihero.   It  is  not  by 
sheer  literary  fancy  that  "el  pillete"    (105)   has  his  first 
actual  encounter  of  the  story  with  Benito  Gutierrez,  "el 
dotor,   del  comercio  de  libros  viejos"    (106)  In  this 

confrontation  the  text  takes  aim  at  what  is  presented  as  the 
embodiment  of  Spain's  intellectual  poverty.  Not  unlike  the 
mediocre  minds,   the  Mantecones,   in  whose  success  a  bitter 
Alas  must  have  seen  the  cruel  irony  of  his  failed  assault  on 
the  market  of  symbolic  goods,   the  "dotor  fingido, "  with  his 
cultural  monopoly  ("su  establecimiento ,  unico  en  la  clase  de 


^^In  his  detailed  study  La  diffusion  du  livre  en  Esoagne  n  868-1 91 4^  Botrel  writes,  "Le 
librero  de  viejo  serait  alors  defini  par  le  caractere  generalement  non  selectif  de  ses  achats 
et  de  ses  ventes,  dans  les  installations  mobiles  ou  semi-fixes,  precaires  (les  etalages  ou 
EUestos,  fixes  ou  non),  en  plein  air  ou  dans  des  porches,  et  pour  les  fortunes,  dans  un  local 
commercial,  avec  le  plus  souvent  une  depreciation  du  livre"  (1988,  39). 
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toda  la  ciudad"^^)  ,   is  the  image  a  nineteenth  century- 
Sophist  : 

No...dejaba  de  tener  bien  sentada  su  fama  de  sabio,  que 
el,   con  mucho  arte,   sabia  mantener  Integra,   a  fuerza  de 
hablar  poco  y  mesurado  y  siempre  por  sentencias,  que 
ora  se  le  ocurrian,   ora  las  tomaba  de  algun  sabio  de  la 
antigiiedad;  y  alguna  vez  se  le  oyo  citar  a  Seneca  con 
motive  de  las  excelencias  del  mero,   preferible  a  la 
merluza,   a  pesar  de  las  espinas   (107) . 

So  it  is  that  Alas,   who  would  soon  signal  his 

disillusionment  with  an  increasingly  spurious  academic 

discourse  in  "La  Mosca  sabia"  and  the  companion  piece  of 

"Pipa",    "Zurita",'°  leads  his  illiterate  protagonist  to 

conclude,    "entre  ser  bobo  y  muy  leido  no  habia. . .una  absolta 

incompatibilidad"    (1984,  107). 

Beyond  the  comic  derision  of  this  duplicitous 

dilettantism,   the  text  never  allows  the  reader  to  lose  sight 

of  the  brutal  reality  of  life  in  an  authoritarian  society. 


*'In  fact,  citing  the  Estadistica  administrativa  de  la  contribucion  industrial  y  de 
comercio.  Botrel  indicates  that  in  1879  there  were  no  libreros  de  viejo  in  Oviedo.  In  fact, 
statistics  do  not  show  the  presence  such  an  enterprise  until  1890  (1988,  42). 

'°P.  Sainz  y  Rodriguez  was  the  first  Clarinista  to  see  "La  mosca  sabia"  (Solos  de 
Clarfn  [1881])  and  "Zurita"  (Piea  [1884])  as  containing  a  "clara  y  manifiesta  intencion 
fbertemente  satirica  contra  el  krausismo"  (1921,  28).  Still,  it  is  important  to  note  along 
with  Luis  Garcia  San  Miguel  that  Clarin's  invective  was  not  directed  against  his  former 
teachers,  but  "la  mediocridad  de  muchos  partidarios  del  krausismo."  He  goes  on  to  add, 
"Al  contrario,  siempre  admiro  a  los  krausistas  de  calidad,  y...la  crftica  a  las  medianias 
krausistas  no  le  impide  destacar  los  grandes  meritos  de  la  doctrina  y  de  personas  como 
Giner  y  Salmeron"  (78). 
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Combining  the  images  of  political  and  domestic  violence,  Don 
Benito  is  compared  to  the  agents  of  state  oppression,  the 
carabineros .  As  one  of  these  ever-present  patrols  passes  by, 
a  similarity  occurs  to  Pipa:    "asociaba  la  idea  de  carabinero 
a  la  de  paliza  suministrada  por  Gutierrez  a  su  media 
naranja"    (109) .  Appropriately,   it  is  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  "dotor"  is  distracted  by  one  of  these  agents  - -described 
as  "natural  protector  de . . . privilegios "    (109) --that  Pipa 
elects  to  strike.  His  theft  of  a  "lamina"  of  a  skull  (an 
obvious  foreshadowing  of  his  fate)   for  his  Carnaval  disguise 
reaffirms  his  function,   like  the  writer,   as  both  rebel  and 
victim . 

Further  evidence  that  "Pipa"  is  to  be  read  as  an 
allegory  of  literary  production  in  Restoration  Spain  is 
found  in  the  title  character's  second  act  of  retribution, 
the  stealing  of  a  cassock  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  to 
complete  his  costume.   The  nature  of  this  already  identified 
"enemy"  of  Pipa  is  made  plain  through  its  most  visible 
inhabitants,   the  perverse  acolyte  Celedonio  and  the  decrepit 
doorkeeper  Maripujos.  The  former,   the  "enemigo  mortal  de 
Pipa,"  is  clearly  identified  as  a  minion  of  the  status  quo: 
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Era  en  suma  otro  pillo  famoso,   pero  que  habia  tenido  el 
acierto  de  colocarse  del  lado  de  la  sociedad . . . era  el 
protegido  de  las  beatas  y  el  soplon  de  los  policias;  la 
Iglesia  y  el  Estado  tenian  en  Celedonio  un  servidor 
fiel  por  interes,  por  calculo,  pero  mafioso  y  servil 
(112)  . 

But  if  this  future  defiler  of  Ana  Ozores^^  is  one  of 

the  text's  more  decidedly  naturalistic  elements,   it  is  the 

cancerbero  who  becomes  the  object  of  Clarin's  carnavalesque 

subversion.  Again  suggesting  Pipa ' s  allegorical  status,  the 

text  finds  him  employing  art  as  a  means  to  overcome  his 

equally  symbolic  nemesis: 

Con  voz  contrahecha,   para  animarse  al  combate,  canto, 
mirando  a  la  bruja  con  ojos  de  furia  por  los  agujeros 
de  la  calavera:    'Maripujitos  no  me  conoces,/ 
Maripujitos  no  tires  coces;/  no  me  conoces, 
Maripujita,/  no  tires  coces,   que  estas  cojita.'  Pipa 
improvisaba  en  las  grandes  ocasiones,  por  mas  que  de 
ordinario  despreciase,   como  Platon,   a  los 
poetas . . . (Ill) 

Here  Pipa  goes  beyond  assuming  the  role  of  creator  in  a 
broad  sense.  As  the  reference  to  Socrates ' s  critique  of  the 
poets  implies,"  the  text  proposes  a  more  socially  relevant 


■^'Both  Celedonio  and  the  church  of  Santa  Mari'a  play  a  role  in  La  Regenta.  Along  with 
the  church  of  San  Pedro,  the  former  is  identified  as  one  of  the  two  structures  in  Vestusta 
"dando  guardia  de  honor  a  la  catedral"  (Alas  1989  [1884],  32). 

'^The  reference  is  most  likely  to  chapter  ten  of  The  Republic:  "Further  reasons  for 
excluding  poetry  from  the  state"  (Plato  1942,  477).  However,  perhaps  the  best  summary 
of  Plato's/  Socrates's  objection  to  the  poets  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apology:  "'...1  went  to  the 
poets;  tragic,  dithyrambic,  and  all  sorts.  And  there,  I  said  to  myself,  you  will  be  instantly 
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discourse.  Like  the  liberal  journalists  who  were  rallying  to 
the  cause  of  Naturalism,   the  protagonist  is  subjected  to 
"las  perrerias  y  calumnias  que  solemos  ver  en  determinados 
documentos  que  tienen  por  objeto  algo  parecido  a  lo  que  se 
proponia  Maripujos"    (111) .  And,   as  this  highly  symbolic 
classical  reference  connotes,   those  individuals  playing  the 
role  of  social  "gadf ly " - - f rom  Socrates  to  Pipa  to  "el 
periodista  militante " - -will  always  be  persecuted  by  the 
tyrants  of  their  age. 

Whether  or  not  one  wishes  to  read  the  pyrrhic  victory 
won  by  a  Pipa,   now  marked  for  destruction  by  his  foes,  as 
reminiscent  of  Toreno ' s  vendetta,   what  becomes  increasing 
palpable  is  the  text's  "political  unconscious" - -the  "asbent 
History"  that  transforms  it  from  an  ideological  product  into 
an  ideological  transmitter.   Clearly  following  what  is  for 


detected;  now  you  will  find  out  that  you  are  more  ignorant  than  they  are.  Accordingly,  I 
took  them  some  of  the  most  elaborate  passages  in  their  own  writings,  and  asked  what  was 
the  meaning  of  them-thinking  that  they  would  teach  me  something.  Will  you  believe 
me?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  the  truth,  but  I  must  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  person 
present  who  would  not  havetalked  better  about  their  poetry  than  they  did  themselves. 
Then  I  knew  that  not  by  wisdom  do  poets  write  poetry,  but  by  a  sort  of  genius  and 
inspiration;  they  are  like  diviners  or  soothsayers  who  also  say  many  fine  things,  but  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  them.  The  poets  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  in  the  same 
case;  and  I  further  observed  that  upon  the  strength  of  their  poetry  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  wisest  of  men  in  other  things  in  which  they  were  not  wise"  (1942, 
38-39).  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  common  theme  of  the  Apology  and  "Pipa",  both  texts 
dealing  with  the  final  twenty-four  hours  of  two  subversives  made  martyrs. 
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Baker  a  "planteamiento  galdosiano"    (113) --"la  novela  se 
propone  el  entrelazamiento  de  la  vida  cotidiana . . . con  el 
acontecer  historico  nacional"    (114) --the  authorial 
intervention  of  "calumnias  que  solemos  ver"  represents  the 
reintegration  of  fiction  into  history,   of  the  life  of  Pipa 
into  the  increasingly  alienated  existence  of  the  Spanish 
writer . 

It  is  in  light  of  this  Galdosian  rehistoricization  of 
the  text  that  one  can  comprehend  the  narrator's  insistence 
"que  nos  detengamos  a  explicar  y  razonar  las  creencias 
religiosas  y  filosoficas  de  Pipa"    (1984,   114) .    "Pipa  era 
maniqueo, "  begins  the  interlude.  However,   the  struggle 
between  a  "diablo  todopoderoso"    (114)   and  a  "dios 
bueno...pero  mas  debil"    (115)   can  now  be  understood  as  one 
between  what  were,   for  Alas  and  his  contemporaries,  the 
opposing  forces  of  history,   liberalism  and  reaction: 
"aquel ... diablo  unas  veces  se  vestia  de  polizonte"  (114). 
Pipa,   like  the  writer,   is  both  witness  to  and  protagonist  in 
the  struggle  to  advance  "en  cualquier  revolucion . . . en  nombre 
del  dios  alegre"    (117) . 

In  the  context  of  this  Manichean  Naturalist  universe 
the  final  encounter  between  Pipa  and  society  takes  place.  If 
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Pipa's  triumphs  over  the  bookseller  and  the  twisted 
inhabitants  of  the  church  reveal  the  grotesque  reality  of 
the  world  of  order,   the  sublime  palace  of  the  widow  Marquesa 
Julia  de  Hi jar  and  her  daughter  Irene  seems  to  represent  the 
paradise  promised  by  a  poor  child's  "dios  de  los  confites 
del  cielo"    (116) .  Not  unlike  those  few  fortunate  writers  who 
made  the  transition  from  the  marginalized  existence  of  the 
opposition  press  to  commercial  prosperity,   so  the  same 
phantom  costume  that  has  permitted  Pipa  to  subvert  his 
enemies  now  gains  him  entry  into  the  world  of  privilege. 

Although  "a  Pipa  no  le  parecio  bien  la  idea  de 
convertirse  en  fantasma  manso"    (125) ,   he  accepts  the  offer 
of  the  Marquesa  to  enter  this  "casa  del  dios  bueno"    (126)  to 
entertain  her  child.    "Con  el  gran  prestigio  de  su  autoridad 
sobrehumana"    (131)    for  the  first  time  the  outsider  feels  he 
has  arrived:    "para  el  ya  no  habia  clases,   ni  rangos,  ni 
convencion  social  de  ningun  genero"    (131) .   Indeed,  the 
"dulces,   frutas,  y  rail  golosinas"    (128)    served  him  by  the 
grateful  Marquesa  seem  to  recall  the  playful  optimism  of  "El 
caramelo,"  where  the  "se  lo  comio  Juan  Ruiz"  reaffirms  the 
" author- ity"  of  Alas ' s  first  symbolic  writer.  But  as  the 
evening  ends,   Pipa  discovers  the  true  nature  of  his  new- 
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found  fortune.  When  the  household  retires,   he  is  assigned  a 
"lecho  improvisado . . . que  solia  servir  al  cochero"  (138). 
Reminiscent  of  Botrel ' s  already  mentioned  description  of 
Juan  Valera  as  "aristocrata  creador  rebajado  al  rango  de 
obrero  de  literatura"    (1970,   310),   in  the  same  way  Alas ' s 
allegorical  author  realizes  that  his  current  fate  is  worse 
than  that  he  suffered  in  the  streets.   But  unlike  the  author 
of  Pepita  Jimenez,   in  this  case  he  rejects  a  life  of 
servitude:    "el  no  seria  lacayo"  (138). 

The  sublime  "casa  celestial"    (126)   having  revealed  its 
grotesque  reality,   Pipa  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
like  "un  difunto  escapade  del  cementario"    (138) ,  returning 
to  a  local  tavern  to  dance  and  drink  aguardiente- - "este 
vicio  el  unico  veradero" - -to  the  point  of  losing 
consciousness.   Then,   when  splashed  with  alcohol  by  one  of 
the  rabble  in  this  Zolaesque  "assommoir, "  Pipa ' s  costume  is 
suddenly  ignited  by  the  resin  dripping  from  the  lamps 
overhead.    "Brillando  como  una  chispa,   como  una  estrella 
roja"    (143)   the  boy  is  reduced,   in  seconds,   to  mass  of  black 
ash,    "un  carbon  complete"    (144) . 

If  the  eating  of  the  peppermint  in  Alas ' s  first  short 
story  can  be  read  as  a  fantasy  of  mastery  over  the  market  of 


symbolic  goods,   then  Pipa ' s  fiery  death,   caused  by  the  means 
of  his  subversion,   the  costume  and  the  Carnaval,  must 
represent  a  sobering  disillusionment.  The  writer's 
destruction  is  no  longer  the  result  of  his  own  mediocrity, 
as  is  the  case  in  "Estilicon" .   Instead,   the  "periodista 
militante"  has  been  immolated  as  a  direct  consequence  of  his 
artifice,   in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation. 

As  metaphorical  as  is  Pipa ' s  death,   it  is  the  story's 
final  scene,   his  funeral,   for  which  Alas  reserves  his  most 
powerful  symbolism.  When,   on  the  following  morning,   Pipa ' s 
remains  are  interred  on  pauper's  hill,   the  text  reaffirms 
his  status  as  a  popular  hero:    "La  popularidad  de  Pipa  bien 
se  conocio  en  su  entierro;   segulan  en  fetero  todos  los 
granujas  de  la  ciudad"    (145) .   Equally  significant  are  the 
denunciations  on  the  part  of  Maripujos  and  her  "brujas  del 
corro"  who  revel  in  the  restoration  of  "divine"  order  with 
the  destruction  of  the  subversive  being  brought  about  by  the 
very  means  of  his  subversion:    "Dios  castiga  sin  palo  ni 
piedra. . .Robo  al  santo  mortaja. . .y  de  mortaja  le  sirvio  la 
rapina"    (144)  . 

Notwithstanding  this  confirmation  of  the  writer's 
controversial  celebrity,  Alas  cannot  resist  the  cruelest  of 
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irony  to  bring  closure  to  the  text.   Presiding  at  the  grave 
site,   Celedonio  tells  curious  onlookers  that  the  deceased  is 
a  nobody- -" [es]   nadie,   es  Pipa"    (154) .  Then,   having  denied 
Pipa  his  only  possession,   his  fame,   Celedonio  bestows  a 
final  indignity  upon  Alas ' s  symbolic  writer:    "levanto  la 
tapa  del  fetero,   y  despues  de  asegurarse  de  la 
soledad .  . . escupio  sobre  el  carbon  que  habia  adentro"    (14  5)  . 

The  acolyte,  himself  representative  of  the  politicized 
Church,   the  state's  most  formidible  ideological  apparatus, 
claims  this  furtive  victory  over  his  now  incinerated  nemesis 
who  "habia  vencido  el  dia  anterior  a  Celedonio  en  singular 
batalla"    (144) .  One  may  very  well  ask  whether  this  cowardly 
act  of  postmortem  revenge  is  an  intentional  harkening  back 
to  Toreno's  surreptitious  denial  of  Alas ' s  post  at 
Salamanca.   Certainly  it  reemphasizeses  the  text's  broader 
ideological  statement  on  the  Moderado  kulturkampf  sanctioned 
by  Canovas .  Ultimately,   the  militant  writer  in  Spain  cannot 
even  hope  to  enjoy  the  status  of  cultural  martyr  because,  as 
Alas's  epilogue  makes  clear,   control  of  discourse  remains, 
along  with  its  means  of  its  reproduction  and  circulation,  in 

'^See  Althusser's  essay,  "Ideological  State  Apparatuses  (1970)." 
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the  hands  of  those  intent  on  silencing  him:    "Hoy  ya  nadie  se 
acuerda  de  Pipa  mas  que  yo;  y  Celedonio  ha  ganado  una  beca 
en  el  seminario.   Pronto  cantara  misa"    (145) . 

This  denouement,   permitting  Celedonio 's  official 
language,   the  mass,   to  prevail  over  Pipa's  subversive  voice, 
is  a  fitting  point  to  return  to  question  of  Alas ' s 
"Galdosian"  model.   It  is  significant  that  the  final  scenes 
of  both  "Pipa"  and  Marianela  take  place  at  the  graves  of  the 
title  characters.  While  "la  Nela"  is  an  innocent  in  every 
sense  and  Pipa  is  society's  awoved  antagonist,  an 
examination  of  the  former's  ending  reveals  to  how  great  an 
extent  Alas ' s  novella  marks  a  conscious  shift,  following 
Galdos,   to  a  different  post ion  within  the  literary  field. 

"Cuando  la  enterraron,   los  curiosos . . . f ueron  a  verla" 
(1971    [1878] ,   176) .  The  interment  of  Marianela,   like  that  of 
Pipa,   becomes  the  basis  for  the  text's  social  irony.   In  both 
cases  the  ruling  class  effectively  disposes  of  the  symbol  of 
its  collective  guilt  by  simply  effacing  it  from  History.  Of 
course,   as  has  already  been  stated,  while  Alas ' s  allegory  is 
markedly  naturalistic  in  its  eradication  of  "el  pilluelo, " 
Galdos ' s  is  no  less  insidious: 
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Los  funerales  se  celebraron  con  pompa,   y  los  clerigos 
de  Villamojada  abrieron  tamana  boca  al  ver  que  se  les 
daba  dinero  para  echar  responses  a  la  hija  de  la 
Canela.   Era  estupendo,   fenomenal,   que  un  ser  cuya 
importancia  social  habia  sido  casi  seme j ante  a  la  de 
los  insectos  fuera  causa  de  encender  muchas  luces,  de 
tender  panos  y  de  poner  roncos  a  sochantres  y 
sacristanes    (1971,    176) . 

The  reference  to  the  voices  of  priests  is  not  to  be  lost. 

Although  less  malevolent  than  Celedonio  in  their  intent,  the 

result  is  the  same:  the  official  discourse  has  soothed  the 

brutal  reality  of  History  into  oblivion.   For  Marianela  this 

non-existence  is  fulfilled  when  "several  months  later"  two 

British  tourists  compiling  a  travel  guide  mistake  the 

elaborate  "sarcologo  de  marmol"  of  "Maria  Manuela  Tellez" 

for  that  of  "una  ilustre  joven. . . [de]   una  de  las  familias 

mas  nobles  y  acaudaladas  de  Cantabria"    (1971,   177) .  While 

her  fate  is  to  be  absorbed  into  ruling-class  ideology  rather 

than  being  incinerated  by  it,   one  sees  clear  intertextual 

connections.  Nowhere  is  this  link  better  seen  than  with 

Alas ' s  ultimate  statement  of  existential  ef f acement- - "ya 

nadie  se  acuerda  de  Pipa" --which  reveals  itself  as  an  echo 

of  Galdos:   "nadie  en  la  Aldea  de  Suso  se  acordaba  ya  de  la 

Nela"    (1971,   177)  . 
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As  Clarin  wrote  in  his  review  of  Marianela ,  seemingly- 
repudiating  his  previous  discursive  prise ,    "No  es 
ciertamente  un  libro  de  filosofia  Marianela ,   ni  lo  pretende; 
pero   icuanto  encierra!"    (1912,   71).  Replacing  the 
philosophical,  or  more  aptly  put,   academic  discourse,  is 
what  Baker  calls  "el  punto  de  arranque  galdosiano" :  "la 
historia  se  concibe  como  un  proceso  que  tiene  una  finalidad 
ultima- la  libertad"    (113).   Implicit  in  such  a  Jamesonian 
recontextualization  of  History  in  terms  of  liberal  ideology 
is  the  recognition  of  the  writer's  privileged  position  as 
both  its  chronicler  and  judge.   For  this  reason,  Alas  could 
declare  in  the  bluntest  of  terms  that  "la  sociedad  tiene 
algo  que  aprender  en  este  caso"    (1912,   71) .   In  consigning 
his  symbolic  writer,   literally,   to  the  ash  heap  of  ruling 
class  History,   he  had  allowed  for  the  emergence  from  those 
same  ashes  of  a  discursive  phoenix  modeled  on  the  Galdosian 
"novela  contemporanea" .   This  renaissance  would  provide 
Clarin  with  a  means  to  reclaim  hegemony  over  not  only  the 
field  of  cultural  production,   but,  with  its  projection  of  a 
legitimizing  "absent  cause,"  over  the  political  field 
itself.  Asserting  this  new  position- taking  under  the  banner 
of  Naturalism,   he  could  now  initiate  what  would  be  a  decade 
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of  market  domination  surpassed  only  by  the  individual  who 
had  furnished  the  blueprint,   his  mentor  and  life-long 
friend,   Benito  Perez  Galdos . 


CHAPTER  5 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  CRITIC  AND  CONQUEST  OF  THE  FIELD 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  La  Regenta  in 
1884    (Barcelona:  Cortezo,   1884;  vol.   2    [1885])   would  seem  to 
represent  the  full  realization  of  the  Galdosian  model 
considered  in  the  previous  chapter.  While  it  is  indisputably- 
true  that  Alas ' s  masterpiece  marks  the  fruition  of  this 
earlier  prise  de  position,   it  is  also  clear  the  the  author 
of  "una  de  las  obras  maestras  de  la  narrativa  realista 
europea"    (Beser  1989,   ix)   was  not  destined  to  occupy  the 
status  of  "novelist"  in  the  literary  field  of  the 
Restoration.  Even  in  1880,   as  he  was  completing  "El  Diablo 
en  Semana  Santa, "  the  short  story  that  would  evolve  into  La 
Regenta,     Alas  was  moving  towards  a  new  position- taking . 
The  decade  that  would  mark  Alas ' s  definitive  consecration 
would  also  mark  his  most  defining  shift.  Well  into  the 
twentieth  century,   Clarin's  renown  would  be  not  as  a 


'''The  story  was  first  published  on  March  24  and  27,  1880  in  two  installments  in  La 
Union  (Gomez  1 989,  877). 
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novelist,   but  as  "sin  duda  el  major  critico  literario  de  la 
epoca"    (Garcia  Lopez  527)  . 

If  one  finds  experimentation  with  criticism  in  Juan 
Ruiz ,  and  a  more  serious  attempt  in  the  El  Solfeo  series 
"Libros  y  libracos",   in  the  1880s  it  becomes  the  single 
discourse  that  dominates  Clarin's  oeuvre .  Begining  with 
Solos  de  Clarin   (Madrid:   Fernando  Fe,   1881)   and  the  joint 
effort  with  Palacio  Valdes,   La  literatura  en  1881  (Madrid: 
Hierro,   1882) ,  Alas  embarks  on  a  "carrera  frenetica  de 
publicista"    (Saavedra  26) .   In  the  years  1882-1883,  his 
leadership  in  the  Naturalist  movement  is  underscored  by  a 
preface  to  Emilia  Pardo-Bazan ' s  La  Cuestion  palpitante 
(Madrid:  Saiz,   1883) .   From  here  there  is  no  pause  in  yearly 
critical  production  for  the  remainer  of  the  decade: 
. . .Sermon  perdido   (Madrid:   Fernando  Fe,    1885) ;  Folletos 


'^Posada  declares,  "Clarin,  novelista  y  cuentista...sobresali6  principalmente  como 
critico  literario  y  de  costumbres"  (1946,  187).  Another  excellent  example  of  this 
commonly-held  view  is  in  George  Tyler  Northrup's  An  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 
(1925)  where,  after  a  passing  mention  of  Alas's  prose  fiction,  the  literary  critic  is  lauded 
as  no  less  than  "a  second  Larra"  (376).  In  contrast,  Rafael  Rodriguez  Marin  is  one  of 
many  contemporary  observers  to  note  that  Clarin's  importance  as  a  writer  of  narrative 
fiction  only  has  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century:  "el  inequivoco 
juez  que  es  el  tamiz  del  tiempo  nos  lo  presenta,  ochenta  anos  despues  de  su  muerte,  como 
figura  cumbre  de  la  literatura  decimononica  y  como  uno  de  los  grandes  de  toda  la 
narrativa  en  lengua  espaiiola"  1986,  17). 
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literarios  I    (Madrid:   Fernando  Fe,   1886)'^;  Folletos 
literarios  II  and  III   (1887) ,   as  well  as  Nueva  campana 
(Madrid:  Fernando  Fe,   1887) ;   Folletos  literarios  IV   (1888)  ; 
Folletos  literarios  V,  Mezclilla   (Madrid:   Fernando  Fe, 
1889) ,   and  the  essay  Benito  Perez  Galdos   (Madrid:  Fernando 
Fe,   1889) .   Indeed,   with  the  exception  of  La  Regenta.  the 
1886  collection  of  reprinted  short  stories  grouped  under 
Pipa  signals  Alas ' s  only  published  work  of  non-criticism 
until  Su  unico  hijo  in  1890.''' 

One  must  ask  why  a  writer  seemingly  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  one  of  the  foremost  novelists  of  his  day  would 
apparently  abandon  such  a  privileged  form  of  writing  in 
favor  of  a  genre  that  had,   to  that  point,  occupied  "el  papel 
de  cenicienta  de  los  generos  literarios"    (Beser  43) .  To 
discover  the  answer,   it  is  necessary  to  return  once  again  to 
the  dynamics  of  the  literary  field  in  Spain.  And  as  has  been 
seen  in  previous  chapters,  prior  to  examining  the  field  in 
its  specific  relation  to  Alas,   it  is  essential  to  consider 
first  those  broader  historical  factors,   the  politcal  field, 

'*A11  eight  Folletos  literarios  were  published  by  Fernando  Fe. 

''In  addition  a  recompilation  of  critical  articles  from  the  period  1 888  to  1 892  was 
published  in  1892  under  the  title  Ensavos  v  revistas  (Madrid:  Fernandez  y  Lasanta,  1892). 


within  which  any  transformation  of  the  author- -as  a 
discursive  function  or  as  an  individual- -must  be 
comprehended . 

It  is  not  by  coincidence  that  the  same  Alas  who,  in 
1879,   had  symbolically  immolated  the  author-writer  in  "Pipa 
would,  within  twenty- four  months,   reemerge  from  those 
metaphorical  ashes  nearer  than  ever  before  to  a  position  of 
autonomous  heteronomy  in  Spain's  literary  field.   The  very 
political  circumstances  that  had  conspired  against  him  two 
years  earlier  now  turned  in  his  favor.   In  the  first  test  of 
Canovas  Castillo's  "turno  paclfico, "  the  conservative  leade 
ceded  power  to  his  liberal  counterpart  Praxedes  Mateo 
Sagasta.  With  Alfonso  XII  supposedly  lamenting  that,  "Los 
liberales  son  como  las  viruelas;  hay  que  pasarlos  siquiera 
una  vez  en  la  vida, "  Canovas ' s  less  cerebral,      but  more 
progressive  successor  took  the  reins  of  state  in  early  1881 
(Aviles  Fernandez  et  al .   1981,   88-89).  To  understand  the 
direct  impact  of  the  Sagasta  government  on  Alas ' s  status, 
one  need  but  consider  the  agenda  implemented  by  his 

'*It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Liberal  Party  leader  was  clearly  the  intellectual  inferior 
of  the  erudite  scholar  Canovas.  Aviles  Fernandez  et  al.  note  that  Sagasta,  an  engineer 
from  Rioja  "nunca  lefa  un  libro"  and  was  often  labeled  in  the  press  as  "analfabeto"  or 
"viejo  pastor"  (1981,  87). 


"gobierno  liberal  septembrino" :  decriminalization  of 
Republican  meetings,  amnesty  for  political  emigres,  lifting 
of  suspensions  and  cancelation  of  penalties  for  liberal 
newspapers,   guarantees  of  academic  freedom  for  university 
faculty,   and  the  reinstatement  of  those  Krausist  professors 
ousted  by  Toreno  during  the  Segunda  Cuestion  Universitaria 
(Aviles  Fernandez  et  al .   1981,  89). 

Given  the  nature  of  these  reforms,   it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why,  with  regard  to  Alas,   the  years  1881  to 
1883  are  marked  by  a  broad  return  to  the  market  of  symbolic 
goods.   In  February  1881,  within  weeks  of  Sagasta's 
ascension,  Alas  returned  to  the  pages  of  La  Union ' s 
successor.   El  Mundo  Moderno.^^  Enjoying  both  freedom  and 
celebrity,  Clarin  soon  was  in  correspondence  with  a  number 
of  periodicals,   including  El  Progreso.   El  Dia.  La 
Publicidad.   El  Imparcial  and  Madrid  C6mico.^°° 


'^Alas  ceased  correspondence  when  El  Progreso  became  the  Federalist  Party  organ  La 
Vanguardia  in  July  1881  (Lissorgues  1:21). 

'°°For  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  these  collaborations,  see  Beser's  Leopoldo  Alas, 
critico  literario  (83-86). 


It  would  be  at  the  last  of  these,   publisher  Sinesio 
Delgado's  influential  and  widely  read  Madrid  Comico,^"^  where 
Alas  would  find  his  "hogar  paterno"    (Botrel  1987,   6) .  Not 
only  was  the  Madrid  Comico  the  first  paper  to  offer  Alas 
regular  economic  compensation  for  his  production- -an  initial 
remuneration  of  fifteen  pesetas  per  article  in  1883  (Botrel 
8) --but  more  importantly,   it  provided  him  with  a  previously 
unknown  source  of  legitimacy.  Given  that  Manuel  Machado 
would  later  characterize  the  fin  de  siecle  activity  of  the 
Spanish  intelligentsia  as  "la  epoca  del  Madrid  Comico" 
(Beser  84) ,   it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  weekly 
tabloid,   born  in  the  wake  of  Sagasta's  liberalizations, 
became  and  would  remain  Clarln's  "alma  mater"    (Botrel  3).^°^ 

In  addition  to  an  association  with  Madrid  Comico.  a 
second,   decidedly  more  enduring,   result  of  the  1881  "turno 
pacifico"  for  Alas  was  his  long  over-due  instatement  as  a 
university  professor.  Saavedra  underscores  the  significance 

'"'Botrel  places  the  circulation  of  Madrid  Comico  at  between  6,000  and  7,500  after 
1886.  "El  modelo  dominante...en  la  corriente  de  la  Uamada  prensa  satirica  y  comica," 
Madrid  Comico  inspired  numerous  imitators  including  the  Barcelona  Comica  and  La 
Semana  Comica.  Noting  Alas's  own  description  of  the  paper  as  "semanario  popular", 
Botrel  concludes,  "ha  de  entenderse  como  sinonimo  de  muy  lefdo"  (6). 

'"^Botrel  estimates  that  "de  1883  a  1901  publico  Clarin  en  el  Madrid  Comico  el  40% 
de  sus  artfculos  o  sea:  un  promedio  de  30  articulos  al  ano..."  (3). 
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of  this  1882  appointment  to  the  chair  of  "Economia  Politica 

y  Estadistica"  at  the  University  of  Zaragoza: 

Es  un  regalo  que  le  llega  inesperadamente  para 
reordenar  su  vida  y  tener  esa  seguridad  profesional 
que,   siendo  necesaria  a  todo  hombre,  a  los  discolos  los 
protege  de  los  atentados  a  que  ven  sometida  su 
existencia . . .ya  no  podian  dejarle  en  la  calle  (27) 

Alas ' s  initial  salary  of  3,500  pesetas  in  1882, 

augmented  by  some  four  hundred  pesetas  from  Madrid  Comico 

(Botrel  123)   provided  the  young  professor  with  a  rather 

comfortable  existence."^  This  position  must  have  only 

improved  in  1883  with  the  granting  of  a  transfer  to  the 

Catedra  de  Prolegomenos ,   Historia  y  Elementos  de  Derecho 

Romano  at  the  University  of  Oviedo,   the  city  where  his 

family's  considerable  status  was  reflected  by  his  father's 

election  as  Alcalde  in  the  same  year  (Gomez -Santos  23) . 

Obtaining  the  singular  situation  of  provincial  correspondent 

for  El  Madrid  Comico  .^"^  Clarin  had,   within  four  years  of  his 


'"^Botrel's  statistics  in  La  diffiision  du  livre  en  Espagne  place  Alas's  1883  earnings  at 
approximately  that  of  an  "employe  d'administration  de  lere  classe"  (258).  Even  more 
telling  are  Aviles  Fernandez's  observation  that,  as  late  as  1890,  only  slightly  more  than 
120,000  out  of  over  seven  million  Spaniards  earned  more  than  1,250  ptas.  per  year  (71). 

"^"Clarin  es  un  periodista  de  escritorio  que  escribe  desde  Oviedo,  'capital  de  segunda 
orden  a  ochenta  leguas  de  Madrid'.  Como  Felix  Aramburu,  'sus  negocios  y  aficiones  le 
atan  en  Oviedo',  pero  es  flindamental  comprobar  en  ese  'asturiano  residente'...la 
omnipresencia  de  todo  lo  madrileno...Clarin  vive  Madrid  en  Oviedo"  (Botrel  12). 


forced  marginalization  from  the  literary  field,   not  merely 
restored  his  status,  but  effectively  ensured  it  from  that 
point  on. 

From  a  materialist  perspective,   there  are  three  patent 
indications  that  Alas  was  aware  of  this  arrival :  one 
domestic,  one  political,   and  one  literary.  With  regard  to 
the  first,   Luis  Saavedra  writes,    "Y  con  la  estabilidad 
profesional  se  apresta  a  encontrar  la  estabilidad  familiar" 
(27).  Even  through  Cabezas ' s  romanticized  vision  of  Clarin's 
"hora  de  amar"    (101) ,   one  detects  the  underlying 
significance  of  his  1882  marriage  to  Onofre  Garcia 
Argiielles:    "Pero  el  amor  de  Clarin  esta  mediatizado  por  un 
problema  economico.   Leopoldo  Alas  espera  una  catedra  para 
realizar  su  sueno  de  miel...Por  fin  en  el  mes  de  julio  de 
1882,   se  resolvio  aquel  viejo  conflicto  entre  Clarin  y  el 
Ministerio  de  Instruccion  Publica"    (110) .  The  following 
month,   on  August  29,   the  son  of  the  Alcalde  and  the  "hija  de 
una  familia  acomodada"    (Saavedra  1987,   27)   were  married  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Argiielles  estate  in  La  Laguna .  A  decidedly 
bourgeois  honeymoon  in  Andalucia  would  last  the  entire  month 
of  September.  A  year  later,   on  September  13,   1884,   the  birth 
of  Leopoldo,   the  first  of  two  sons   (Adolf o  was  born  three 
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years  later),   can  be  said  to  mark  Alas ' s  complete  transition 
from  rebel  to  fully-invested  member  of  the  class  into  which 
he  had  been  born . 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  manifestation  of  this  socio- 
economic investiture  is  the  marked  shift  that  can  be  seen  in 
Alas ' s  political  position  during  this  period.  Lissorgues 
writes,    "ique  diferencia  con  el  Clarin  de  1881!  El  militante 
democrata  de  la  lucha  por  el  derecho  se  nos 
reaparece . . . castelarista"    (1:53).     This  move  toward 
the  "posibilismo""^  that,   as  late  as  1880,   had  been  an 
object  of  disdain,       evidences  the  end  of  Alas '  s  need  to 
embrace  ideological  autonomy  that  had  characterized  his 
assault  on  the  field  of  symbolic  goods.  Between  1880 's 
complaint  that  "La  unica  vez  que  Castelar  se  acordo  del 
santo  de  mi  nombre,   fue  para  llamarme  rojo"  and  1882 's  fond 
mention  of  correspondence  with  the  "ilustre  orador" 


'°^Aviles  Fernandez  et  al.  offer  the  following  concise  description  of  Castelar's 
compromise:  "Castelar  renegaba  de  revoluciones  e  ilegalidades,  con  lo  que  'ftisionaba'  y 
extremaba  el  gubemamentalismo  del  partido  posibilista  republicano"  (89). 

'°^In  May  1880,  on  the  occasion  of  Castelar's  induction  into  the  Real  Academia 
Espanola,  Alas  wrote,  "Yo  no  soy  amigo  del  nuevo  academico,  ni  sigo  su  politica..." 
(Lissorgues  1:57). 
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(Lissorgues  1:57),   it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
mitigating  factor  other  than  Alas ' s  socio-economic  ascent. 
While  Alas's  movement  within  the  political  field  is  not  to 
be  exaggerated- -he  remained  firmly  committed  to  Republican 
ideals- -one  can  see,  even  in  his  celebrated  1883  expose  "El 
hambre  en  Andalucia" ,        an  increasingly  bourgeois  class 
consciousness.  The  extent  to  which  the  text  reflects  its 
author's  shift  from  his  earlier  radicalism  and  toward  the 
dominant  political  pole  can  be  seen  in  the  May  3,  1883 
description  of  the  leadership  the  "Asociacion  de  los  pobres 
para  hacer  la  guerra  a  los  ricos,"  the  infamous  "Mano 
Negra"  : 

Esta  sociedad,  como  tantas  otras  de  su  genero,   tiene  a 
la  cabeza  a  alguno  de  esos  semi-sabios,  ambiciosos 
despachados,  que  hablan  de  los  derechos  del  trabajo,  y 
no  trabajan  mas  que  en  fraguar  conspiraciones  terribles 
y  propagar  doctrinas  descabelladas ,  pero  que  ofrecen 
alicientes  al  pobre  trabajador  verdadero,   cansado  de 
sufrir  y  cargado  de  justicia  en  no  pocas  de  sus 
pretensiones   (Lissorgues  1:  342). 

Just  as  the  voices  of  conservatism  had  been  portrayed  as 

anti-intellectual  "guasones,"  so  the  same  accusations  are 


'"''The  series,  published  in  El  Dfa  in  March-April  1883  at  the  behest  of  the  Marques  de 
Riscal,  was  researched  by  Alas  during  his  honeymoon  in  the  Andalucia  (Gomez-Santos 
27). 
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now  hurled  at  the  Bakuninist  leadership  who,   after  1872,^°^ 
represented  "la  mayor  parte  del  movimiento  obrero  espanol" 
(Ubieto  et  al .   715) .  Of  course,   this  virulent  opposition  to 
anarchism  is  perfectly  comprehensible  not  only  in  light  of 
Clarin's  socio-economic  arrivisme .   but  even  moreso,  given 
his  new-found  status  as  an  "insider  capable  of  exploiting 
the  status  quo  of  the  political  field,   rather  than  as  a 
combatant  against  it . 

In  the  same  way  that  Alas  can  be  seen  to  have 
gravitated,   to  use  Bourdieusian  terminology,   from  a 
"dominated"  to  a  "dominant"  position  in  the  fields  of  "class 
relations"  and  of  "power"    (Bourdieu  1983,   319),   so  his 
literary  production  too,   can  best  be  understood  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  unconsecrated  realm  of  the  militant 
journalist  for  the  greener  pastures  afforded  to  a  published 
author.   Central  to  understanding  this  migration- -and  why  it 
takes  the  form  of  literary  criticism  rather  than  the 

'°^The  1872  split  between  the  followers  of  Marx  and  those  of  Bakunin  at  the  Congreso 
de  Zaragoza  was  largely  the  result  the  anarchist  expulsion  from  the  International  at  The 
Hague  Congress  of  the  same  year.  However,  as  Ubieto  et  al.  point  out,  much  of  the 
success  of  the  anarchist  movement  in  Spain  can  be  attributed  to  the  organizational  skills 
of  Bakunin's  lieutenant  Giuseppe  Fanelli  who,  from  1868  to  1870,  "llevara  a  cabo  una 
intensa  labor  proselitista  y  coordinadora."  Moreover,  despite  the  tenor  of  Alas's  articles, 
"ya  desde  1881,  con  el  aceso  de  los  liberales  al  poder,  la  situacion  se  suaviza 
considerablemente"  (1979,  715-716). 
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novel --is  Bourdieu's  observation  on  the  determining 

component  of  inter- field  competition: 

...the  field  of  cultural  production  is  the  site  of 
struggles  in  which  what  is  at  stake  is  the  power  to 
impose  the  dominant  definition  of  the  writer  and 
therefore  to  delimit  the  population  of  those  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  to  define  the  writer... In 
short,   the  fundamental  stake  in  literary  struggles  is 
the  monopoly  of  literary  legitimacy,   i.e.,   inter  alia, 
the  monopoly  of  the  power  to  say  with  authority  who  is 
authorized  to  call  himself  a  writer;  or  to  put  it 
another  way,   it  is  the  monopoly  of  the  power  to 
consecrate  producers  or  products   (we  are  dealing  with  a 
world  of  belief  and  the  consecrated  writer  is  the  one 
who  has  the  power  to  consecrate  and  to  win  assent  when 
he  consecrates  an  author  or  a  work- -with  a  preface,  a 
favorable  review,   a  prize,   etc.)    (1983,  323).^°^ 

The  fact  that  Alas  understood  the  value  of  this  "power 

to  consecrate"  can  be  seen  as  early  as  Juan  Ruiz 

(3/29/1868)  where  he  boasts,    "Palacio  nos  saluda  desde  'las 

columnas  altas  de  Gil  Bias"    (Alas  1985,   64) .  This  strategy 

of  public  self -affiliation  with  the  "insiders"  of  Spain's 

literary  field  is  also  seen  clearly  in  the  frequent 

references  to  Giner  de  los  Rios .  Most  notably  in  the 

dedicatory  preface  to  his  doctoral  dissertation,  the 

Krausist  luminary's  "sincere  amigo  y  reconocido  discipulo" 


'"'Bourdieu  notes  that  "throughout  this  passage,  'writer'  can  be  replaced  by  'artist,' 
'philosopher,'  'intellectual,'  etc."-adeiacto  acceptance  of  Barthes's  "author-writer" 
definition  (1983,  323). 
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seems  to  acknowledge  the  legitimating  power  of  the  former  in 
"aprovechandome  de  la  licencia  que  me  ortoga  de  honrar  con 
su  nombre  estas  paginas"  (Alas  1878,  260) .  Finally,  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  the  early  years  of  uncompensated  work 
for  El  Solfeo/La  Union  proved,  as  Luis  Saavedra  notes,  to  be 
well- invested  symbolic  capital: 

...todo   [el]    trabajo  gratuito  le  sirvio,   sin  embargo, 
para  hacerse  un  nombre  e  iniciarse  en  el  mercado  de  las 
cotizaciones  literarias,   en  el  que  muy  pronto 
comenzaria  a  obtener  beneficios. .  .  (1987,   162)  . 

This  "profiting"  from  legitimizing  connections  is  again 

found  with  Clarin's  formal  debut  into  the  literary  world.  On 

the  frontispiece  his  first  book.  Solos  de  Clarin.  one  finds 

the  dedication:   "Al  autor  de   'El  Gran  Galeoto '   en  prueba  de 

admiracion  y  amistad" .  Jose  de  Echegaray,   arguably  the 

country's  most  celebrated  and  revered  literary  figure  at 

that  moment,      had  been  asked  by  Alas  to  write  a  prologue. 


"°Alas's  dedication  is  dated  "Madrid,  junio  1881".  El  Gran  galeoto  premiered  in 
Madrid's  Teatro  Espaiiol  on  March  19,  1881.  Julio  Mathias  notes  that  the  scientist-tumed- 
politician-tumed  playwright  had  enjoyed  "una  carrera  ascendente"  throughout  the  late 
1870s.  His  considerable  popular  success  would  be  legitimized  in  the  year  following  El 
Gran  galeoto  when,  already  a  member  of  the  Academia  de  Ciencias,  he  would  be  elected 
to  fill  the  seat  in  the  Real  Academia  Espanola  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mesonero 
Romanos  (1970,  40-44).  Concerning  contemporary  testimonies  to  Echegaray's  popularity, 
Alas  himself  wrote  in  El  Solfeo  (2/9/1876)  that  with  regard  to  theatrical  repertoires 
"Echegaray  es  ahora  el  tema  elegido  en  todas  las  ciudades,  villas  y  aldeas  donde  hay 
comicos  o  aficionados,  es  decir,  en  toda  Espana"  (1972,  105). 
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Without  denying  the  younger  writer's  unquestionable 

admiration  for  the  future  Nobel  laureate,   the  nature  and 

timing  of  what  otherwise  might  be  deemed  a  mere  literary 

footnote  bear  witness  to  the  validity  of  Bourdieu's  comments 

for  Alas  the  critic.  Marino  Gomez-Santos  observes  of  the 

dramatist's  foreword  that,    "Nada  dice  de  la  obra  para  la 

cual  le  han  pedido  una  opinion"    (1952,   56) .  Rather,   as  can 

be  seen  in  the  following  exerpt,   it  reads  more  as  an 

exercise  in  consecration  mutually  beneficial  to  both  the 

consecrator  and  the  consecrated: 

.  .  .  ipara  que  necesita  el  sefior  Alas  de  mis  elogios?  <i.ni 
que  provecho  pudiera  reportar  de  ellos?  c,Ni  que  habian 
de  aumentar  a  su  buen  nombre  en  la  republica  de  las 
letras  unas  cuantas  encomiast icas  f rases,   por  justas 
que  fuesen,   que  si  lo  serian?  ^.Quien  no  conoce  a  mi 
buen  amigo?  iQuien  no  ha  oido  su  clarin  de  guerra,  ya 
en  son  de  batalla,   ya  entonando  marcha  triunfal?  dQuien 
no  sabe  que  don  Leopoldo  Alas  es  escritor  a  la  vez 
elegante  y  prof undo,   ya  severe  y  preciso,   ya  agudo  y 
epigramatico,   y  siempre  de  levantado  pensamiento, 
amante  de  la  ciencia  y  noble  en  sus  propositos?  Nadie 
que  circule  por  las  plazas  y  las  callejuelas  de  la 
literatura  moderna  lo  ignora,   que  en  los  sitios 
principales  de  la  ciudad  del  arte  se  habra  encontrado 
con  mi  buen  amigo;  pero  si  alguien,  por  acaso,  lo 
ignorase,   con  repasar  el  libro  que  a  este  prologo  sigue 
saldria  de  su  reprensible  ignorancia  y  ahorrariase  mis 
noticias  y  advertencias .  A  mi  juicio,   la  serie  de 
criticos  que  empieza  en  Larra  y  concluye  en  Balart  esta 
pidiendo  con  necesidad  y  urgencia  gente  que  la  continue 
y  amplie,  y  el  sefior  Alas  no  debe  contentarse  con  menos 
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que  con  ser  uno  de  los  insignes  herederos  de  aquellos 
insignes  criticos   (1891    [1881],  7-8).^^^ 

So  it  is  that  Clarin,   as  if  to  accept  the  mantle 

conferred  by  Echegaray,  begins  his  own  "Prefacio  a  manera  de 

sinfonia"  by  quoting  the  literary  lament  of  Moliere's 

"misanthrope"  Alceste :   "Tout  est  d'un  grand  merite  egalement 

doue;/  Ce  n'est  plus  un  honneur  que  de  se  voir  loue : / 

D'eloges  on  regorge,   a   (sic)    la  tete  on  les  jette./  Et  mon 

valet  de  chambre  est  mis  dans  la  gazette"    (Alas  1891,   11) . 

Although  this  sort  of  protest  may  seem  to  harken  back  to  the 

pages  of  Juan  Ruiz  and  of  El  Solfeo.   the  preface  reveals  a 

clear-cut  consciousness  of  the  state  of  the  dynamics  of  the 

Restoration  literary  market.  After  beginning  with  the 

disclaimer  that,    "Este  libro  no  viene  a  llenar  ningun  vacio" 

(1891,   11) ,  Alas  goes  on  to  identify  uncategorically  both 

the  niche  he  hopes  to  fill,   and  the  causes  underlying  this 

new-found  opportunity: 


"'Federico  Balart  (1831-1905)  is  best  known  for  his  1889  collection  of  elegiac  poetry 
Dolores  (Garcia  Lopez  1964,  498).  Beser  describes  him  as  cultivating  "un  tipo  de  critica 
proximo  al  de  Larra,  combinando  la  critica  social  con  la  literatura  y  la  satira."  He  adds 
that,  "En  los  artfculos  de  Clarin  abundan  las  referencias  a  Balart  critico,  pero  no 
encontramos  un  analisis  de  su  critica"  (1968,  47-48). 
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Si  este  libro  gusta  al  lector  y  la  edicion  se  vende,  el 
tomo  presente  sera  el  primero  de  una  serie,   porque  hay 
tela  cortada  para  varios  volumenes.   La  materia  es 
abundante,   porque  nuestra  literatura  en  estos  ultimos 
anos  ha  manifestado  gran  actividad  para  bien  y  para 
mal . . . (1891,  15) 

This  claim,   staked  on  "the  power  to  consecrate, "  goes 
even  beyond  the  expanding  realm  of  literary  field.  As  was 
previously  the  case  with  the  masks  of  journalist, 
academician,  and  novelist,   the  literary  critic  is  now 
endowed  with  a  capacity  going  far  beyond  a  simple 
comprehension  of  public  taste.   Carrying  forward  from 
Naturalism- -"para  el  experiment ador,   que  diria  Zola"  (1891, 
16) --Alas  elevates  the  role  of  the  critic  not  merely  that  to 
of  social  commentator,   but  to  that  of  a  kind  of  positivistic 
visionary:    "el  observador  que  seriamente  examina  las 
materias  literarias,   como  parte  principal  que  son  en  la  vida 
de  los  pueblos,   necesita  estudiar  el  espiritu  colectivo,  sus 
cambios,   progresos  y  decadencias . . . "    (1891,   16).  The 
inference  here  is  plain.   The  "student"  of  society's 
"collective  spirit"  is  he  best  qualified  to  suggest  its 
course  of  "progress"  and  rebuke  its  "decadence". 
Effectively,  Alas  had  committed  himself  to  the  discursive 
mode,   combining  the  functions  of  journalist,  author,  and 
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scholar  into  what  Bourdieu  labels  a  "cluster  of 
representations"    (1983,   342).   Such  a  "cluster"  was  fast 
becoming  in  Spain,   as  it  had  in  France,   the  "caste"  of  "the 
intellectual  as  the  champion  of  great  causes"  (Bourdieu 
1983,   342) .  Believing  that,    "hoy  la  critica  ha  llegado  a  un 
f lorecimiento  asombroso"    (1891,   20),^-^^  Alas  was  better 
situated  than  at  any  previous  moment  in  his  career  to 
exploit  such  a  flowering. 

There  is  one  variable  that  seems  not  to  fit  into  this 
hypothesis.  Before  turning  to  the  discursive  manifestion  of 
Clarin  as  literary  critic,   it  is  necessary  first  to  address 
the  question  of  La  Regenta.   Surely  no  other  sestentayochista 
has  been  more  singularly  associated  with  one  work  than  Alas 
and  his  first  true  novel.  But  while  virtually  all  of  its 
commentators  have  celebrated  the  massive  text  as  "la  obra 
maestra  de  Clarin"  for  its  style,  on  the  level  of 
"psicologia  personal,"  and  as  "un  documento  de  primer  orden 


"^This  definitive  pronouncement  in  Solos  is  repeated,  albeit  with  less  conviction,  in 
La  literaturaen  1881.  In  expalining  the  justification  for  their  book,  Alas  and  Palacio 
Valdes  explain:  "En  Francia  los  anales  de  este  indole  son  ya  cosa  antigua;  pero  aqui 
apenas  hay  ejemplos  de  libros  que  lleven  semejante  proposito.  El  publico  espanol  no 
suele  tenerles  gran  aficion;  pero  el  mas  pesimista  habra  de  confesar  que,  de  algunos  anos 
a  esta  parte,  crece  y  crece  el  interes  que  inspira  la  literatura,  y  adquiere  cierta 
consideracion  (sic)  la  critica"  (1882,  7). 


sobre  un  momento  dado  de  la  Historia  espanola"  (Becarud 
1964,   7-8),   La  Regenta's  status  in  the  literary  market  of 
its  day  is  another  case  altogether.   It  is  in  the  reality  of 
the  novel's  standing  not  today,   but  in  1885,   that  one  finds 
the  logic  underlying  the  paradox  of  this  solitary 
"masterwork  second  in  profundity  and  complexity  perhaps  only 
to  Don  Ouijote"    (Sieburth  1990,   1) . 

Cabezas,   along  with  numerous  others,   cites  Alas ' s 
letter  to  Pepe  Quevedo  dated  April  25,   1885  proclaiming, 
"Tengo  la  satisfaccion  de  haber  terminado  a  los  treinta  y 
tres  ahos  una  obra  de  arte"    (1936,   128) .   Indeed,   citing  the 
"ecos  triunfales"  of  Alas ' s  closest  friends,   Luis  Saavedra 
declares  that  the  novel  "es  la  consagracion"  for  "el 
escritor  que  habla  empezado  a  publicar  siendo  nino,  habia 
sabido  reservarse . . .para  publicar  su  primera  obra  grande...y 
habia  acertado"    (1987,   29) .  While  it  is  true  that  Galdos 
himself  wrote  to  Alas  that  with  La  Regenta.    "le  considero 
novelista  de  primer  orden"    (Cabezas  1936,   130),  such 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  close  friend  belies  the 
historical  truth  of  Clarin's  now  recognized  classic  in  the 
literary  field  of  its  day.   John  Rutherford,   La  Reaenta ' s 
English  translator,  has  remarked  that  the  text  enjoyed,  "no 
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public  or  critical  success  when  it  was  first  published" 
(Rutherford  1974,   76).   Similarly,   he  notes  that  it  "was  soon 
forgotten. . .  [and]   remained  in  relative  obscurity  until  about 
[thirty]   years  ago..."    (1984,   7).  No  different  is  the 
conclusion  of  Antonio  Ramos -Gascon :    "En  lineas  generales.  La 
Regenta  no  fue  acogida  con  especial  fervor  ni  por  la  critica 
ni  por  el  publico"    (1984,   44);   and  "Durante  mas  de  medio 
siglo  La  Regenta  permanecio  relegada  a  un  lugar  muy 
secundario  en  la  historia  de  la  narrativa  espanola"    (45) . 
Jose  Luis  Gomez  does  point  out  that  the  10,000  copies 
originally  printed  by  the  Barcelona  publisher  Cortezo 
(apparently  sold  out  by  1888)   does  represent  a  reasonable 
commerical  success. But  if  the  wider  reading  public  gave 


"^The  entire  issue  of  La  Regenta' s  commercial  fortunes  is  problematical.  Even  the 
3,750  pesetas  Cortezo  paid  the  author  (Martinez  Cachero  1963,  xxvi)-more  than  his  1882 
university  salary-must  be  be  scrutinized:  Josette  Blanquat  and  Botrel  point  out  that  at  .68 
pesetas  per  500  characters.  La  Regenta  earned  its  author  barely  a  quarter  of  the  2.07  ptas. 
per  500  he  received  in  1888  for  Su  unico  hijo  (1981,  1 1).  But  Gomez  demonstrates  that 
despite  previously-held  views  to  the  contrary,  Cortezo  declined  to  print  a  second  edition. 
Even  given  the  considerable  ("muy  grande")  number  of  10,000  copies,  a  second  bound 
edition  did  not  appear  until  the  1901  Fernando  Fe  text--for  which  Alas  solicited  Galdos's 
prologue  to  aid  sales.  The  foUetfn,  La  Publicidad  did  publish  the  work  in  serialized  form, 
but  not  until  a  decade  later  (1/15/94  to  10/3/95).  Gomez  painstakingly  disproves  Santos 
Sanz  Villanueva's  assertion  based  on  a  letter  from  Palacio  Valdes  to  Alas  ("Ediciones 
desconocidas  de  la  Regenta"  in  Cuademos  hispanoamericanos  370  (April  1981):  173-177) 
that  Cotezo  had  issued  an  unauthorized  reimpression  in  1888  (Gomez  1989,  xxxix-xlvii). 
By  comparison,  eight  hardback  editions  of  Valera's  Pepita  Jimenez  (seven  different 
publishers)  were  produced  in  Spain  between  1874  and  1888,  as  well  as  serialized 
versions  in  Revista  de  E.spafia  (1874)  and  El  Imparcial  (1876)  (Azana  1967,  lii).  Indeed, 


the  novel  an  at  least  respectable  reception,   the  author's 
own  comments,  both  before  and  after  La  Regenta ' s  release, 
reveal  the  underlying  motive  for  its  creation- -and 
subsequently,   the  explanation  of  why  Clarin  abandoned  his 
novelistic  aspirations  after  producing  his  "masterpiece". 

In  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1884--forty  days  before  he 
proclaimed  the  completion  of  his  "obra  de  arte" --Alas  wrote 
to  Galdos : 

Los  dos  unices  novelistas  vivos  que  me  gustan  en 
absoluto  son  usted  y  Zola.   ^Que  le  falta  a  usted? 
Muchas  cosas  que  tiene  Zola.   iY  a  Zola?  Muchas  que 
tiene  usted.   <i,Y  a  los  dos?  Algunas  que  tenia  Flaubert. 
dY  a  los  tres?  Algunas  que  tenia  Balzac.   lY  a  Balzac? 
Otras  que  tienen  ustedes  tres   (Ortega  1964,  214). 

Apart  from  the  sincere  admiration  Alas  felt  for  the 

individual  he  saw  as  Spain's  successor  to  the  legacy  of 

French  Realism,   the  symbolic  value  of  this  grouping  of 

novelists  suggests  another  possibility.   It  is  not 

unreasonable  to  view  the  writing  of  La  Regenta  as  Alas's 

attempt  to  lay  claim  to  the  novelistic  consecration  enjoyed 

by  the  pantheon  of  nineteenth  century  novelists  named  in  his 

letter.  The  work  can  be  seen  as  the  ultimate  position- taking 

by  1 888  each  of  Alas's  other  major  works  was  in  its  third  (Solos  de  Clarin  [1 88 1  ],  La 
literaturaen  1881  [1882])  or  second  (...Sermon  perdido  [1885],  Pipa  [1886])  reprinting 
(Alas  1888,  2). 
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in  the  novel  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century:  a 
two-volume  bourgeois  epic  steeped  in  "el  influjo  de  Zola" 
(Garcia  Lopez  et .   al  1964,   527),   so  reminiscent  of 
Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary  that  it  eventually  sparked  an 
international  literary  controversy,^^*  so  ideologically 
entrenched  in  liberalism  that  it  immediately  provoked  the 
fury  of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  Ramon  Martinez  Vigil, 
Bishop  of  Oviedo.^^^     Even  the  dynamics  of  an  ironized 


"''The  polemic  was  initiated  by  Luis  Bonafoux  y  Quintero  in  the  short  pamphlet,  Yo  y 
el  plagiario  de  Clarin  (Madrid,  1888).  Bonafoux,  a  Spaniard  of  French  descent,  accused 
Alas  of  plagiarism  on  three  counts.  Along  with  the  well-known  issue  of  La  Regenta  and 
Madame  Bovary.  Bonafoux  alleged  that  Clarin  had  stolen  Pipa  (1886)  from  Femanflor's 
Periquin  and  certain  pages  from  Zola's  Pot-Bouille  for  "El  Doctor  Pertinax"  ("Solos  de 
Clarin  1881).  Alas  responded  before  year's  end  in  the  first  part  of  volume  four  of  his 
Folletos  literarios,  Mis  plagios.  Un  discurso  de  Nunez  de  Arce  (Madrid:  Fernando  Fe, 
1888).  This  counter-attack,  based  partially  on  empirical  fact  ("...he  tornado  a  Zola  una 
pagina  bellisima  de  su  Pot-Bouille  para  un  cuento  de  mis  Solos  de  Clarin...Pot-Bouille  se 
publico  en  1882  y  Solos  de  Clarin  en  1881"  [12])  and  paritally  on  typically  Clarinian 
sarcasm  ("Bonafoux  debe  de  haber  lefdo  hace  muy  poco  tiempo  Madame  Bovary.  y  esta 
con  tal  lectura  como  nino  con  zapatos  nuevos"  [18])  did  not  settle  a  debate  which  can  be 
found  well  into  the  twentieth  century  with  partisan  articles  such  as  G.  Laffitte's  "Madame 
Bovary  et  La  Regenta"  in  Bulletin  Hispanique  45  (1943):  157-163.  Even  contemporary 
critics  like  Luis  Saavedra  cannot  resist  partisanship:  "La  Regenta  es  mucho  mas  novela 
que  Madame  Bovary.. .mas  profiinda,  mas  compleja,  mas  rica..."  (1987,  161).  Happily 
some  recent  studies,  like  Alfred  Rodriguez's  '"Un  coeur  simple'  de  Flaubert  y  dos  obras 
maestras  espanolas:  'Dona  Berta'  y  'Misericordia'"  (Hispanofilia  104  (1992):  25-29)  have 
provided  a  more  rational  approach  in  addressing  intertextuality  not  in  terms  of  artistic 
precedence,  but  rather  as  an  "esencial  aspecto  de  la  literatura  moderna"  (28).  Also 
particulary  valuable  on  the  general  question  of  the  influence  of  Zola  and  Flaubert  on 
Spanish  Naturalism  is  Luis  Lopez  Jimenez's  El  Naturalismo  y  Espafia:  Valera  frente  a 
Zola  (Madrid:  Alhambra,  1977). 


"^In  the  April  25  issue  of  the  Boletin  Eclesiastico.  Vigil  warned  his  flock  of  "un 
hombre  con  mucho  ingenio"  who,  in  addition  to  slandering  the  leading  citizens  of  Oviedo 
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literary  field  itself  are  represented  in  the  personages  of 
Saturnine  Bermudez^^^  and  Pompeyo  Guimaran- -the  former 
representing  the  dominant,   consecrated  voice  of  "official 
history",   the  latter  its  ideological  and  cultural  foil,  the 
dominated  position .  ^^'^ 


(including  Vigil  himself),  intended  to  "envenenar  almas  jovenes  con  estas  ideas  de 
liberalismo,  krausismo  y  naturalismo."  Responding  from  the  pages  of  Madrid  Comico 
(5/1 1/85),  Alas  not  only  defended  his  novel  ("yo  creo  que  mi  novela  es  moral,  porque  es 
satira  de  malas  costumbres")  but,  in  characteristically  Clarinian  fashion,  undermined  the 
cultural  authority  of  his  critic  by  subverting  the  prelate's  status  within  the  literary  field. 
One  finds  in  Alas's  retort  the  following  citation  from  the  text  of  the  pastoral:  '"un  libro 
SATURADO  de  erotismo,  de  escarnio  a  las  pracficas  crisfianas  (ESCARNIO  A,  no  es 
castellano,  ilustrisimo  senor;  pero  sigo  copiando)  y  de  alusiones  injuriosas'"  (The 
complete  text  of  Alas's  letter  is  reprinted  in  Cabezas  1936,  132-140). 

"^Interestingly,  at  least  one  commentator,  John  Rutherford,  has  seen  "the  grotestque 
Don  Satumino  Bermudez"  as  "to  a  large  extent  a  self-portrait"  (1984,  7). 

"''Don  Satumino's  consecrated  status  is  made  clear  in  the  first  chapter.  Apart  from 
being  the  official  historian  on  Vetusta-specifically  its  cathedral-he  is  "doctor  en 
teologia,  en  ambos  derechos,  civil  y  canonico,  licenciado  en  filosofia  y  letras  y  bachiller 
en  ciencias;  el  autor,  ni  mas  ni  menos,  de  Vetusta  Romana.  Vetusta  Goda.  Vetusta 
Feudal..."  (Alas  1989  [1884],  39).  By  contrast,  in  chapter  twenty,  Don  Pompeyo  is 
identified  as  "presidente  de  La  Libre  Hermandad"  (539)  and  "el  ateo  de  Vetusta"  (541). 
An  admirer  of  Comte  (540),  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  (557),  and  a  self-proclaimed 
"filosofo"  (541)  and  "librepensador"  (545),  he  goes  so  far  as  to  mock  Pius  IX's  doctrine  of 
Papal  infallibility  (547).  Carolyn  Richmond  has  observed  that  "Hay...toda  una  galeria  de 
literates  y  sabios  que  viene  a  culminar  en  el  personaje  de  Bermudez"  (335).  She  also 
makes  the  autobiographical  argument  that  there  is  "cierta  relacion-implicita  e  ironica- 
entre  el  autor  mismo  y  este  personaje  suyo"  (331).  However  the  same  argument  could  be 
made  for  Don  Pompeyo  who,  in  many  ways  ressembles  Pipa  in  his  fianction.  Indeed  the 
name  "Guimaran"  is  suggestively  the  same  as  the  location  of  the  family  country  home 
where  "escribio  Leopoldo  Alas  gran  parte  de  sus  obras"  (Gomez-Santos  91).  Ultimately, 
perhaps  the  best  solution  is  to  view  these  similarities  as  manifestations  of  the  two  poles  of 
the  field  itself,  both  pulling  on  young  writers  like  Clarin. 
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Notwithstanding  that  La  Regenta  was  too  aesthetically 
sophisticated  and  politically  controversial^^^  to  enjoy  wide- 
spread popular  success- -heteronomy- -surely  these  same 
reasons  should  have  made  it  a  triumph  of  artistic  autonomy, 
the  perfect  means  to  literary  consecration.  However,  as  his 
letter  to  Galdos  reveals,   it  soon  became  painfully  clear 
that  the  agents  of  this  latter  consecration  were  unwilling 
to  confer  it : 

El  saber  la  opinion  de  usted  y  otros  pocos  y  el  cobrar 
el  libro  es  lo  que  me  interesa.  No  hay  en  esto  pose  ni 
nada  falso,   es  la  verdad  pura .   Lo  cual  no  quit a  que  yo 
me  defienda  como  pueda  contra  la  conspiracion  del 
silencio,   que  en  Espaha  creo  que  es  una  conspiracion  de 
sordo  mudos   (Ortega  1964,  224). 

In  what  he  himself  had  already  proclaimed  as  the  renaissance 

of  the  Spanish  novel,      Alas  must  have  recognized  the 

implications  of  this  "conspiracy  of  silence"  on  the  part  of 

the  agents  of  consecration.  The  novel  that,  a  hundred  years 

later,   is  broadly  held  to  have  eclipsed  all  those  of  Galdos 

in  critical  esteem,   ironically  represented  for  its  author 


"^Ramos-Gascon  speaks  of  "la  envidia  y  resentimiento  de  unos,  la  falta  de  preparacion 
estetica  de  otros"  (44). 

"■^In  his  1876  review  of  Dona  Perfecta.  Alas  proclaimed:  "Valera,  Alarcon  y  ahora 
Perez  Galdos  son  los  inicadores  de  un  renacimiento  glorioso;  empezamos  a  tener 
novelistas..."  (Alas  1972,  86). 
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the  failure  of  the  Galdosian  model,  the  prise  de  position, 
he  had  initiated  with  "Pipa".  Failing  to  gain  the  favor  of 
those  who  could  bestow  legitimacy,  he  returned  almost 
exclusively  to  the  position  toward  which  he  had  been  moving 
since  the  late  1870 's,  not  a  seeker,  but  a  grantor  of  such 
legitimacy  in  the  form  of  literary  criticism. 

In  La  Literatura  en  1881  Alas  wrote,    "yo  no  soy  mas  que 
un  oportunista  del  naturalismo"    (Alas  and  Palacio  Valdes 
1882,   192) .  The  meaning  of  this  declaration  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  a  patent  position- taking  vis-a-vis  the  limiting 
exigencies  of  literary  schools.   In  the  wake  of  the  failure 
of  La  Regenta  to  secure  its  author  a  leading  role  in  the 
Spanish  novel,   this  "opportunism"  takes  on  a  second 
connotation.  Among  a  circle  of  writers- -Alas,  Galdos, 
Palacio,   Pardo  Bazan,   Ortega  Munilla,   Picon- -who,   to  greater 
or  lesser  degree,   saw  Zola's  experimental  method  as  a  means 
to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Spanish  novel  while 
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furthering  the  cause  of  liberalism/^"  Clarin  was  certainly 

their  most  clearly  identified  spokesperson.   Beser  notes: 

Sus  coetaneos  lo  consideraron  el  maximo  representante 
de  lo  que  podriamos  calificar  como  naturalismo  ortodoxo 
espahol  y,  ya  en  su  intervencion  en  los  debates  del 
Ateneo  madrileno  de  principios  de  1882,   se  presenta 
como  el  mejor  conocedor  de  la  escuela  francesa   (106) . 

In  addition  to  the  debates  and  articles,       the  early  1880s 

also  saw  Alas  collaborate  with  Galdos  y  Palacio  Valdes  in 

the  short-lived  naturalist  literary  review  Arte  y  Letras 

(Lopez  Jimenez  1977,   22) .   Finally,   one  cannot  underestimate 

either  the  symbolic  value  of  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan's  request  to 

have  Alas  write  the  prologue  to  La  Question  palpitante.  or 

the  fully-evolved  voice  that  had  become  Clarin  the  literary 

critic--the  "intellectual  as  champion  of  great  causes." 


'^°Jose  Ignacio  Ferreras  offers  a  sociological  sketch  of  the  Generation  of  1868, 
concluding  that  "Todos  ellos...creen  posible  la  totalizacion  racional  al  nivel  novelesco,  y 
crean  asi  lo  que  se  ha  llamado  realismo  literario"  (13).  The  choice  of  the  term  "realism" 
instead  of  "Naturalism"  is  attributable  to  Ferreras's  attempt  to  include  the  older  trio  of 
Valera  (b.  1824),  Pereda  (b.  1833)  and  Alarcon  (b.  1833)-all  of  whom  were  hostile  to  the 
younger  writers'(Gald6s,  the  senior  member  of  the  group  was  ten  years  younger  than 
Pereda)  attraction  to  Zola. 

'^'In  addition  to  those  written  on  Galdos  in  El  Solfeo/La  Union.  Beser  identifies  the 
1882  essay  "Del  naturalismo"  published  in  series  in  La  Diana  as  "el  comentario  de  mayor 
penetracion  crftica  escrito  en  Espana  sobre  el  naturalismo"  (1972,  107).  The  essay  in  its 
entirety  is  reprinted  in  Beser's  Leopoldo  Alas:  teoria  v  critica  de  la  novela  espanola 
(Barcelona:  Laia,  1972):  108-148. 
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In  his  praise  of  "la  ilustre  escritora"    (Alas  1988, 
129),   Clarin  performs  a  double  function.   First  he  assumes 
the  role  of  the  agent  of  consecration.  Second,   and  more 
significantly,   he  reaffirms  his  position  of  autonomy, 
rebuking  at  once  the  authorized  voices  of  legitimation  and 
the  popular  tastes  of  the  uneducated  masses.  He  initiates 
his  essay  by  mocking  "el  ilustre  academico"  Pedro  de  Alarcon 
for  criticizing  out  of  ignorance:   "lo  mismo  que  el  Senor 
Alarcon  ataca,   como  los  molinos  que  atacaba  Don  Quijote  no 
eran  los  gigantes  que  el  ve£a"    (1988,   123). This  caustic 
derision  of  the  elite- -both  the  nation's  most  sacrosanct 
literary  institution  and  one  of  its  most  revered  writers- -is 
followed  by  an  equally  disdainful  treatment  of  the  average 
Spaniard: 

En  Espana...las  ideas  nuevas  suelen  comenzar  a  pudrirse 
antes  de  que  maduren:   cuando  los  espanoles  capaces  de 
pensar  por  cuenta  propia  todavia  no  se  han  convencido 
de  algo,  ya  el  vulgo  esta  al  cabo  de  la  calle,  y  ya  ha 
entendido  mal  lo  que  los  otros  no  acababan  de  entender 
bien.  Lo  malo  de  lo  vulgar  no  es  el  ser  cosa  de  muchos, 
sino  de  los  peores,   que  son  los  mas.   Las  ideas  que  se 


Alarcon  utilized  the  induction  of  Alejandro  Pidal  into  the  Real  Academia  Espanola 
as  a  forum  for  his  attack,  referring  to  Naturalism  as  "la  mano  sucia  de  la  literatura" 
(possibly  a  veiled  association  of  the  movement  with  the  anarchist  "Mano  Negra")  (Alas 
1988,  123).  This  tactic  was  later  repeated  by  another  of  Naturalism's  most  influential 
ennemies,  Menendez  y  Pelayo  who,  on  the  advent  of  Galdos's  long-delayed  induction 
into  the  RAE,  noted  "con  exceso  la  huella  del  naturalismo  frances"  (Lopez  Jimenez  20). 
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vulgarizan  pierden  su  majestad,   como  los  reyes 
populacheros .  Porque  una  cosa  es  propagar  y  otra  es 
vulgarizar. . . .El  positivismo  que  ha  llegado  a  los 
cafes,  y  acaso  a  las  tabernas,   no  es  mas  que  la 
blasfemia  vulgar  con  algunos  terminos  tecnicos  (1988, 
124)  . 

Already  vested  in  the  market  of  symbolic  goods,       Alas  now 
possessed  the  capital  to  occupy  a  more  autonomous  position. 
Not  unlike  the  political  shift  to  Castelar's  "posibilismo, " 
the  position-taking  seen  here  can  best  be  understood  as  a 
practical  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  legitimization.  No 
doubt  recognizing  the  reality  of  his  status  within  the 
literary  field,  Alas  tailored  his  critical  discourse  to 
inhabit  the  space  between  iconoclast  and  elitist. 
Unacceptable  to  the  most  consecrated  strata,   typified  by  the 
Real  Academia,  Clarin  could  offer  himself  as  a  rival  source 
of  consecration  only  by  distancing  himself  equally  from  the 
heteronomous  position  of  "popularizer " .   Consistent  with  his 
changing  socio-economic  station,  Alas ' s  writing  came  to 
reflect  the  small  educated  bourgeoisie  that  lay  between  a 
sedimentary  aristocracy  and  "el  vulgo" .     So  it  is  that 
within  months  of  the  second  volume  of  La  Reaenta .  Alas  would 
publish  a  book  of  criticism  whose  title  can  be  seen  as  a 

'^^See  Saavedra's  comments  on  p.  149. 
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clear  marking-out  of  his  critical  prise  de  position: 
■ ■ .Sermon  perdido. 

Although  . . .Sermon  perdido  is,   like  Alas ' s  other 
critical  tomes,   a  compilation  of  earlier  articles,  its 
prologue  clearly  underscores  the  position-taking  described 
above.  He  explained  in  an  October  27,   1884  letter  to  his 
editor  Fernando  Fe,    "Se  me  ocurre  llamarlo  . . . Sermon  perdido 
aludiendo,   como  se  explicaria  en  el  prologo,   a  que  el  gusto 
se  pervierte  en  Espana  sin  que  basten  los  sermones  de  todos 
los  sabios  del  mundo  para  impedirlo"    (Blanquat  and  Botrel 
10) .  But  it  is  not  simply  the  issue  of  literary  evangelizing 
to  his  lost  compatriots.  Recalling  Barthes ' s  description  of 
the  author  as  "a  salaried  priest ...  guardian  of  the  sanctuary 
of ...  language,   a  kind  of  national  treasure"    (188),  Alas ' s 
"sermonizing"  assumes  a  new  dimension.   If,   in  the 
traditional  distinction  between  author's  intransitive 
discourse  and  writer's  transitive  one,   only  the  former  was 
sanctified,    . . . Sermon  perdido  represents  a  new  configuration 
of  the  paradigm  of  consecration.  By  proposing  to  "preach"  to 
those  who  either  cannot  or  refuse  to  hear,   he  coopts  the 
autonomy  of  the  author,  writing  for  his  own  sake,  without 
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abandoning  the  heteronomous  status  of  a  kind  of  quixotic 

"champion  of  great  causes" --or  better  put,   of  lost  causes: 

...  he  venido  a  comprender  que  todo  lo  que  sea  abogar 
por  el  buen  gusto  y  demas  fueros  del  arte  es  predicar 
en  desierto,   si  en  Espaha  se  predica.   SERMON  PERDIDO 
sera,  por  consiguiente,   cuanto  sigue,  porque  ni  los 
malos  escritores  de  quien  digo  pestes  mas  adelante  se 
enmendaran,  ni  a  los  buenos  a  quien  alabo  y  pongo  sobre 
mi  cabeza  han  de  respetarlos  mas  el  vulgo  y  los 
criticastros  porque  yo  se  lo  mande   (Alas  1885,   v)  . 

At  the  very  moment  when  he  had  emerged  as  the  principal 

voice  and  consecrating  agent  of  the  literary  field's  most 

hegemonic  movement,  Naturalism,  Alas  could  best  afford  to 

distance  himself  from  such  associations.  Just  as  being  the 

champion  of  the  experimental  novel  had  offered  the 

"oppportunity"  of  which  Alas  wrote  in  La  literatura  en  1881. 

so  the  symbolic  capital  acquired  through  those  battles,  both 

in  newspapers  and  in  the  Ateneo,  now  offered  him  the  luxury 

of  distancing  himself  even  from  Naturalism  itself: 

. . .V.  no  va  por  el  Ateneo.  Ya  no  hay  mas  que  datos, 
observacion.  Ya  no  se  cree  ni  se  deja  creer.   Cada  uno  a 
lo  que  esta.  Ahora  al  que  escribe  un  libro  tratando  de 
algo  que  no  se  come  o  se  beba,  o  por  lo  menos  se  toque, 
se  le  llama  retorico.    iQue  libros!  Ahora... el 
laboratorio.  .  .el  experimento .  .  .  £,Sabe  V.   lo  que  es  la 
sociedad?  Pues  se  va  V.   a  quedar  vizco   (sic) ;  la 
sociedad  es  un  organismo,   vamos,   como  V.  y  como  yo;  un 
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animal,  como  quien  dice...Ya  no  se  habla  de  la  Idea,  ni 
de  lo  Eterno,   ni  de  nada  de  eso   (1885,   xv)  . 

Certainly  one  could  frame  a  statement  such  as  this  within 

Luis  Garcia  San  Miguel's  thesis  that  Alas ' s  central 

objection  to  Naturalism  lies  in  an  intellectual  rejection  of 

its  positivistic  underpinnings:   "como  sistema  filosofico, 

[Alas]   no  cree  que  llegue  a  aceptarlo  nunca"    (80)  . 

However,   such  a  perspective,   as  valid  as  it  may  be,   fails  to 

take  into  account  that  Alas ' s  separation  of  art  from 

science,   this  distancing  from  the  movement's  more  dogmatic 

aspects,   is  as  much  a  reaction  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

field  as  it  is  to  the  excesses  of  positivism.   In  effect, 

Alas's  acknowedgement  of  his  considerable  status  among 

theartisitc  elite; 

Tengo  yo  gran  placer  cultivando  la  amistad  de  los 
buenos  escritores,   y  la  mayor  vanidad  de  las  mias 
consiste  en  que  me  quieran  algo  hombres  que  honran  a  mi 
patria  en  las  letras"    (1885,   xix) ; 


'^"Although  Alas's  description  of  humans  as  animals  predates  Zola's  La  Bete  humaine 
(1890)  by  five  years,  the  reference  to  Naturalism  is  plain. 

'^^Similarly,  Lissorgues  argues  that  for  Clarfn,  "el  naturalismo,  su  naturalismo,  es  solo 
una  escuela  literaria  y  no  nace  de  determinado  sistema  filosofico.  Pero  ademas,  si  el  arte 
no  puede  encerrarse  en  los  estrechos  Hmites  del  positivismo,  tampoco  puede  reducirse  a 
la  ciencia"  (1980,2:155). 
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and  now,   not  merely  an  educated  readership,  but 

international  agents  of  consecration  as  well; 

Solos  de  Clarln  y. . .La  literatura  en  1881. . .con  el 
favor  del  publico  alcanzaron  tres  ediciones . . . De  los 
Solos  de  Clarln  hablo  bien  parte  de  la  prensa  de 
Espana,  y  en  Portugal  y  en  Francia  tampoco  falto  quien 
creyese  util  y  agradable  el  libro   (1885  xvi-xvii) ; 

exposes  to  what  extent  he  could  afford   (in  symbolic  capital) 
to  elevate  himself  above  the  cause  that  had  made  him  a 
cultural  celebrity.  No  longer  needing  to  be  "opportunistic", 
and  the  option  of  moving  from  critic  to  novelist  no  longer 
viable,   the  trajectory  so  visible  in  . . . Sermon  perdido 
follows  that  of    the  rest  of  Alas ' s  life:   from  dominated  to 
dominant.   The  militant  of  the  1870s  emerged  in  the  mid-1880s 
as  a  writer  both  consecrated  and  consecrating.  Having 
pursued  models  from  Larra  to  Giner  to  Galdos,   the  Clarinian 
ego  at  last  assumes  its  own  independent  form  through  the 
elevation  of  the  critical  discourse  from  "ashes"  to  author- 
ity.  So  it  is  that  from  his  1885  "sermon  on  the  mount,"  the 
Clarinian  voice  ascends  to  its  apex  in  1887,   to  a  literally 
Olympian  position,   in  the  third  of  his  "Folletos 
literarios,"  Apolo  en  Paf os . 

Considered  by  Pedro  Sainz  Rodriguez  to  be  "lo  mas  fino 
y  exquisite  que  salio  de  la  pluma  de  Clarin"    (133) ,  Apolo  en 


Paf OS  can  be  understood  as  Alas ' s  contribution  to  what  has 

called  the  "genero .  .  .  lucianesco"    (Sainz  Rodriguez  xxxviii)^^^ 

or  "genero  del  viaje  del  Parnaso"    (Dowling  1973,   31). ^^^^ 

However,   in  pointing  out  what  he  sees  as  the  work's  most 

unique  aspect,  Raul  Sanchez -Alarcos  also  touches  upon  its 

significance  as  a  position-taking  for  Clarin  as  critic: 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  tradicion  literaria  a  la  que 
Apolo  en  Pafos  pertenece,  esta  obra  verificaria  una 
novedad  muy  signif icativa :   la  aparicion  de  la  novela 
como  forma  narrativa  ausente  hasta  entonces  en  los 
anteriores  "viajes  a  Parnaso"    (9) . 

It  is  this  quasi-novelistic  construction  which  permits  the 

emergence  of  Alas  as  "el  persona je/autor  (Clarin) "  (Sanchez- 

Alarcos  10) ,   a  protagonist  in  a  symbolic  Homerian  struggle 


'^^After  the  Greek  satirist  Lucian  of  Samostata  (AD  125-192?),  author  of  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead  and  Dialogues  of  the  Gods.  Sainz  y  Rodriguez  suggests  that  "ha  sido  predilecto 
de  los  ingenios  espanoles,  ofreciendo  cierto  parentesco  literario  los  autores  que  le  han 
cultivado."  Among  those  writers  and  works  included  in  this  "aurea  cadena"  is  "Leopoldo 
Alas  con  su  Apolo  en  Pafos"  (xxxviii).  The  influence  of  Lucian  is  substantiated  in 
William  E.  Bull's  1948  article  "Clarin's  Literary  Internationalism."  In  his  catalog  of 
authors  cited  in  Alas's  oeuvre,  Bull  classifies  Lucian  as  a  writer  "of  great  familiarity"  to 
Alas  (333). 

'"This  descrpition,  inspired  by  Cervantes's  Viaie  del  Parnaso  ,  also  includes  Lope  de 
Vega's  El  Laurel  de  Apolo.  Fajardo's  La  Republica  literaria.  Moratin's  La  Derrota  de  los 
pedantes  and  Leccion  poetica.  and  Fomer's  Exequias  de  la  lengua  castellana.  Raul 
Sanchez-Alarcos  offers  the  following  characterization  of  the  genre:  "Estas  fabulas 
satiricos-censorias,  ambientadas  en  el  mundo  mitologico,  se  muestran  en  nuestra  historia 
de  la  literatura  como  cauce  idoneo  a  traves  del  cual  el  escritor,  en  un  determinado 
momento,  enjuicia  literatura  de  su  tiempo"  (9).  For  further  information  on  the  history  of 
this  literature,  see  Sainz  y  Rodriguez's  introduction  to  Fomer's  Exequias  ( ix-xxxix). 
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for  domination  of  the  Restoration  literary  field.  However, 

to  state  that  Alas  simply  "writes  himself"  into  the  text  as 

his  own  mouthpiece  would  be  an  oversimplification  of  the 

operation  at  hand.   The  genius  of  Apolo  en  Pafos.   and  its 

significance  for  understanding  the  evolution  of  Clarin's 

authorial  prises .   lies  not  only  in  the  elevation  of  the 

critic  to  Olympus,   but  also  the  simultaneous  transformation 

of  an  Olympian  into  a  critic  as  well. 

Beginning  with  the  mortal,   it  is  of  crucial  importance 

to  understanding  how  Clarin  the  author  recontextualizes 

Clarin  the  character  is  the  text's  one-word  subtitle: 

"Interview."  The  use  of  such  an  anglicism  strongly  suggests 

Alas ' s  intent  to  underscore  not  merely  the  subtitle  itself, 

but  even  more  the  tenor  of  the  narrative.  This  design  is 

made  all  the  more  clear  in  the  first  paragraph: 

Conoci  que  era  mi  hombre,   quiero  decir,   mi  dios,   en  que 
almorzaba  una  tortilla  de  hierbas.  Una  asidua  y  larga 
observacion  que  me  ha  hecho  adquirir  la  evidencia  de 
que  todos  los  persona jes  a  quien  cualquier  periodista 
noticiero  quiere  sacar  las  palabras  del  cuerpo,  se 
dejan  sorprender  siempre  almorzando  tortilla  de 
hierbas.  .  .  (1887,   5)  .  ^^s 


'^^While  Larousse  states  that,  in  current  usage,  "interviu"  or  "interview"  is  "inutil  por 
entrevista"  (1989,  588),  this  first  paragraph  seems  to  indicate  that  Alas  does  intend  the 
English  meaning. 
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Beginning  with  this  humorous  acknowledgement  of  his 
training  as  a  "periodista  noticiero, "      Alas  utilizes  the 
first  part  of  Apolo  en  Pafos  to  define  his  popularly- 
perceived  status  within  the  literary  field.   Placing  his 
character-self  symbolically  in  the  midst  of  Apollo,  God  of 
Poetry  and  Music,  and  Mercury,   the  Messenger  of  the  Gods, 
and  the  Muses,  Alas  addresses  the  ambiguity  of  his  position. 
As  "Clarin"  attempts  to  justify  his  presence  before  Apollo, 
the  god  struggles  to  classify  him  discursively: 

[i]   Y  yo  te  tomaba  por  un  reporteur ,  por  un  noticiero 
de  periodico  que  venia  a  tirarme  de  la  lengua!    (9) ; 

and 

Tu  debes  de  ser  un  novelista  cursi,   de  esos  que  lo 
describen  todo,   venga  o  no  a  cuento. . . (10) 

"Clarin"  denies  both  associations,   explaining  that,  of  the 

latter  "no  soy  de  esos"    (10) ,   and  that  of  the  former, 

"periodista  he  sido  en  tiempo  de  conservadores"    (11) . 

Ultimately,   it  is  Mercury  who  provides  Apollo,   and  hence  the 

reader,  with  a  definition  of  Clarin 's  status: 

Este  caballero  se  ocupa  en  escribir  y  publicar  unos 
folletos  literarios  en  que,   como  Dios  le  da  a  entender, 
pretende  de  examinar,   burla  burlando,   o  serio  como  un 
colchon,   segun  sople  el  viento,   los  productos 
literarios  de  su  pais,   y  aun  algunos  de  los  mas 
notables  del  extranjero   (12) . 
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This  revelation  wins  for  "Clarin"  his  "interview"  with 

Apollo.   Indeed,   the  god  chides  the  mortal  for  having  devoted 

too  much  effort  to  politics.  Recalling  the  second  Folleto 

Literario,   Canovas  y  su  tiempo,  Apollo  charges: 

El  tercero  no  debe  hablar  de  Canovas,   porque  dicen  las 
Musas  que  ya  estan  hartas  de  Monstruo  y  corre  mas  prisa 
decir  algo  de  las  novedades  literarias  de  pais   (12) . 

Apollo's  pronouncements  leave  no  doubt  that  this  "cencienta 

de  los  generos"  and  its  agents  have  been  endowed  with  a  new 

level  prestige. 

But  more  than  a  mere  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 

critical  discourse,   the  text's  more  remarkable  function  is 

the  reorganization  of  its  characters,   transforming  Apollo 

himself  into  a  literary  critic.  More  than  simply 

consecrating  literary  criticism,  Alas  ascribes  his  own 

desired  position  in  the  field  to  his  title  character.  As  his 

declaration  at  the  end  of  part  one  reveals,  Apollo's  cynical 

rejection  of  contemporary  letters- -including  dogmatic 

Naturalism- -places  him  in  the  very  same  stance  as  the  author 

of   . ■ .Sermon  perdido: 

Ya  sabes  que  el  dios  Momo,   cierto  dia  de  asamblea 
celestial,  me  condeno,   con  la  autoridad  de  Jupiter,  a 
escoger  entre  mis  varias  profesiones  de  adivino, 
citarista  y  medico;  pues  bien:  yo  escogi  la  citara; 
pero  segun  se  han  puesto  las  cosas,  ya  reniego  la 
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eleccion,  y  casi  casi  soy  decidido  a  colgar  la  lira  y 
dedicarme  a  una  especialidad  cualquiera  del  arte  de 
curar.   Si  no  fuera  por  lo  que  me  apestan  los  literates 
que  abusan  de  la  fisiologla  y  de  la  terapeutica  y  de  la 
patologla,  medico  me  declaraba . . . En  fin,   no  se  lo  que 
me  digo;  pero  lo  que  juro  es  que  Venus  vale  mas  y 
merece  mas  consideraciones  que  todas  la  Musas  juntas 
(16)  . 

In  . . . Sermon  perdido  Alas  had  appropriated  pessimism  toward 
Spanish  letters  as  a  virtual  trademark:    "Los  pesimistas  no 
creen  que  el  mal  pueda  ser  mayor;  yo  si"    (1885,  xvii) .  That 
symbolic  retreat  to  isolation  in  the  "desert, "  to  the 
consecrated  high  ground  of  autonomy,   is  essentially  repeated 
here  in  Apollo's  decision  to  renounce  the  Arts  in  favor  of 
the  love,   to  abandon  Olympus  for  Venus '  s  palace  in  Paphos . 
Apollo's  rationale- - "me  aburren  los  negocios  literarios, 
segun  los  entienden  hoy  los  dioses  y  los  hombres,  y  prefiero 
vivir  con  Venus,   cantando  bajito  a  su  lado"    (16) --is  a 
metaphorical  repetition  of  that  of  Clarin  in  . . . Sermon 
perdido  when  he  laments  that,    "Ya  no  se  habla  de  la  Idea,  ni 
de  lo  Eterno,   ni  de  nada  de  eso"    (1885,   xv) .   The  god's 
complaint  that,    "El  Parnaso  se  ha  convertido  en  una  capilla 
protestante"    (1887,   15)   mirrors  Alas ' s  characterization  of 


'^'Paphos  (today  known  as  Baffa)  was  a  city  in  ancient  Cyprus  under  the  protection  of 
the  Goddess  Aphrodite. 
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the  literary  elite  as  "la  oligarquia  de  las  nulidades" 
(1887,   ix) .   Thus,   it  becomes  necessary  to  recontextualize 
the  relations  between  the  characters.   "Clarin"  the  personage 
acts  less  as  a  mouthpiece  than  as  a  formal  device  which, 
through  the  process  of  the  interview,  permits  the 
transference  of  that  function  to  Apollo.  His  first  inquiry 
into  Clarin 's  own  vocation  initiates  the  consecration  of  the 
critical  discourse,   at  the  expense  of  rival  positions. 
However,   it  is  the  recasting  of  the  patron  divinity  of  the 
Arts  more  as  a  judge  of  aesthetic  merits  and  defects  which 
represents  the  fundamental  shift  in  the  paradigm.  Suddenly, 
not  the  creator  of  art,   but  instead  the  commentator  is 
crowned,   both  figuratively  and  literally,  with  the  crown  of 
laurels . 

The  nature  of  the  extended  dialogue,   the  "interview," 
between  Clarin  and  Apollo  often  takes  the  form  of  a  trial 
with,   at  times  Clarin,   at  times  the  respective  Muses  serving 
to  "hacer  pasar  por  el  banquillo  a  los  escritores  y  hombres 
de  letras"    ( Sanchez -Alarcos  9) .  However,   what  is  most 
significant  about  the  parade  of  figures  who  pass  before  this 
"court  of  consecration"  is  that,   while  both  the  Lucian 
tradition  and  Alas's  own  stated  intent  focused  upon  specific 


works  of  literature,   the  four  central  parts  of  Apolo  en 
Paf OS  center  on  a  fellow  critic,   the  Real  Academia  Espanola 
and  the  partisan  debates  over  poetry  and  the  novel, 
respectively- -not  questions  of  aesthetics,   but  of  the 
authority  to  grant  aesthetic  consecration. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  four  sections  illustrates  the 
textual  operation  at  hand  better  than  that  dealing  with  the 
well-known  drama  critic  Manuel  Canete   (1822-1891) .  Of 
Canete's  work,   Sanchez -Alarcos  remarks  that  "las  opiniones 
vertidas  por  Clarin. . .no  son  nuevas"    (12) .  While  it  is  true 
that  Alas ' s  disdain  for  a  would-be  playwright  and  literary 
commentator  "notable  por...su  excesiva  bondad"    (Botrel  1972 
230)   can  be  traced  back  to  the  pages  of  La  Union. "°  there 
are  motives  to  be  found  beyond  the  indictment  of  "una 
critica  teatral  ignorante  que  promueve  y  favorece  un  teatro 
mediocre  y  pesimamente  construido"    (Sanchez -Alarcos  1988, 
13).   In  rehistoricizing  Canete's  position  in  the  literary 
field  relative  to  Alas's  efforts  to  emerge  as  Spain's 


'^°As  early  as  the  July  14,  1879  palique,  "Plauto  en  la  escena,"  Alas  contrasts  Canete's 
ignorance  with  the  erudition  of  his  former  Latin  professor  and  Krausist  mentor  Adolfo 
Camus.  Commenting  on  Canete's  inability  to  appreciate  the  the  humor  in  Plautus,  Alas 
observes  that  Camus  "sonria  con  malicia  y  guine  el  ojo  a  Canete,  v.  gr.,  que  se  quedara 
tan  serio"  (Alas  1972,  220). 
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leading  agent  of  consecration,  a  very  different 
interpretation  of  the  passage  becomes  possible. 

Underlying  this  recontextualiztion  is  an  understanding 
of  the  position  of  Manuel  Canete  himself.  A  respected 
academic,   Canete  was  also  the  principal  drama  critic  for  La 
Ilustracion  Espanola  y  Americana.   It  is  the  latter  status 
which,   for  Alas,   must  have  represented  the  central  point  of 
contention.  According  to  Gisele  Gazettes,  La  Ilustracion  was 
not  merely  a  an  important  "revue  litteraire  illustre . . . de 
type  'bourgeois',"  but  even  more,    "la  plus  belle   [et]  aussi 
la  plus  vendue"    (40) .  An  agent  of  consecration  of  superior 
stature   (at  least  in  terms  of  heteronomous  power  to 
legitimize) ,   Canete,   the  character,   has  a  symbolic  value 
that  goes  beyond  Alas ' s  contempt  for  his  individual 
mediocrity.  Beser  makes  the  observation  with  regard  to  his 
rival  that  "a  lo  largo  de  la  produccion  de  Clarin...la 
constante  acusacion  es  la  falta  de  una  justa  valoracion  y  la 
carencia  de  gusto  estetico"    (248) .   In  Apolo  en  Pafos. 
Beser 's  choice  of  the  term  "valoracion"  takes  on  a  very 
distinct  meaning.   The  reproaches  heaped  upon  "Don  Manuel"  by 
Polimnia,   the  Muse  of  Rhetoric,   betray  Alas ' s  unspoken 
complaint --the  non-dit- -that  Canete ' s  overly-generous 
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reviews  have,   in  the  economy  of  aesthetics,  devalued  the 

critical  discourse: 

Hay  criticas  de  usted,   Sr.   Canete,   en  que  parece  que  va 
a  presentar,  para  obtener  la  absolucion  del  autor  de 
quien  habla,   el  certificado  de  buena  conducta  y  la 
cedula  de  vecindad  del  acusado   (1887,   27) . 

The  chief  failing  of  Canete  is  shown  to  be  an  unwillingness 

to  "revalorize"  his  product.  For  critics  to  occupy  a 

consecrated  position  in  the  field,   first  their  product  must 

have  an  instrinsic  value,  professional  competence. 

Furthermore,   it  must  also  conform  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 

demand;  critical  approbation  cannot  be  given  away.   Thus  it 

is  that  when  "Clarin"  is  asked  by  Apollo  for  his  own 

opinion,   the  response  is,   at  once,   a  condemnation  of  his 

competitors  and  a  revalorization  of  criticism  as  a 

discourse : 

Sr.   Canete... sus  trabajos  de  erudito,   dicen  los 
inteligentes  que  son  muy  apreciables.   Parece  ser  que 
sabe  mucho  de  comedias  antiguas,  y  aun  de  las  modernas 
entiende  mas  que  cuatro  o  cinco  gacilleteros  que  le 
hacen  la  competencia.   Comparado  con  ellos  es  un 
aguila...;  pero  comparado  con  un  critico  de  veras,  lo 
que  se  llama  critico,   que  hasta  tenga  gusto  y  sepa 
distinguir  el  arte  de  todo  lo  demas,   comparado  con  un 
critico  asi...ya  no  es  un  aguila,   no,   senor   (1887,  31). 
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A  symbol  of  the  incompetence  of  the  mechanism  of 
consecration  in  Spain,       Canete '  s  relation  to  the 
"gacilleteros  que  le  hacen  la  competencia"  is,  effectively, 
the  "symbolic  resolution"  described  by  Jameson.  However, 
here  it  is  not  so  much  History  which  is  being  rewritten,  but 
rather  its  cultural  sub- field.  Among  the  purveyors  of  the 
commodity  known  as  "literary  criticism",   few  are  those  who 
can  be  called  "critico  de  veras . "  Those,   like  Clarin,  who 
can  "distinguir  el  arte  de  todo  lo  demas"  are  thus  placed  at 
a  premium  above  their  rivals,   despite  the  unmerited 
legitimacy  the  latter  may  enjoy. 

Of  course,   as  has  been  noted,   it  is  Apollo  who  is  given 
the  ultimate  voice  in  this  reordering  of  the  literary  field. 
For  this  reason,   it  is  he  who,   as  supreme  judge  of 
aesthetics,   makes  the  final  pronouncement  in  the  case. 
Hearing  Polimnia's  "close  argument"  against  "los  criticos  de 
ahora, "  he  issues  the  following  verdict: 


'^'Indeed,  Apollo  calls  into  question  both  Canete's  own  consecration  as  a  scholar  and 
the  credibility  of  the  system  that  consecrated  him:  "El  Sr.  Canete... es  un  erudito  que  ha 
demostrado  grandes  conocimientos  en  varios...eso...en  varios  ramos  del  saber 
humano...Yo  no  recuerdo  en  este  momento  nada  suyo...pero  no  importa,  se  que  es  un 
erudito;  me  lo  ha  dicho  Menendez  Pelayo,  aunque  no  se  si  en  el  seno  de  la  confianza..." 
(1887,30). 
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iFuego  en  ellos!  Tienes  razon,   Polimnia;  la  culpa  no  es 
del  pobre  mozo  que  escribiendo  comedias  malas  no  hace 
mayor  mal  que  otros  tantos;  la  culpa  es  de  la  critica 
que  se  precia  de  sensata  e  instruida  y  de  gusto,  y 
aplaude  tales  adefesios   (1887,   34-35)  . 

Here  again  Alas ' s  text  returns  to  the  ideologeme  of  the 

"guardian  of  language"  as  the  guardian  of  national  culture, 

and  hence,  of  national  identity.  As  was  seen  with  the  masks 

of  journalist,   scholar,   and  novelist,   now  it  is  the  critic, 

even  more  than  the  "artist"  who  is  to  be  entrusted  with  that 

sacred  mission.  With  so  much  at  stake  in  the  critic's 

faithful  execution  of  his  mission,  the  mathematical  formula 

of  consecration  makes  a  dramatic  shift:  the  new  high  priests 

of  the  oracle  of  culture  are  not  merely  equal  to,  but 

greater  than  the  authors  whose  work  they  judge. 

In  the  context  of  this  rewriting  of  the  status  of  the 

critic,   it  becomes  clear  why  Alas  chooses  Apolo  en  Pafos  for 

what  Sanchez -Alarcos  calls  "la  derrota  de  los  academicos" 

(1988,   14) .  As  is  the  case  with  Canete,   the  Real  Academia 

Espanola  is  challenged  as  an  agent  of  consecration.  Again 

Apollo,   depicted  as  the  aesthetic  law-giver,   sits  in 

judgement  as  Clarln  presents  his  "acusacion  fiscal."  Once 

more,   the  rival  agent  of  legitimization  is  delegitimized 

both  in  terms  of  its  artistic  competence- -" las  medianias 
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presuntuosas ,   los  pendantes  incapaces  de  crear,   se  imponen"- 

-and  the  validity  of  its  own  position  in  the  field.  Tracing 

the  history  of  the  R.  A.  E.  back  to  its  French  origins  in 

Richelieu's  jealous  desire  to  control  the  literary  field  of 

his  own  time,   the  texts  presents  the  image  of  "un  galicismo 

viviente"    (1887,   63)   with  Canovas  as  heir  to  "el  Cardenal 

vengativo"  (64)^^^: 

Estas  humillaciones  del  ingenio  ante  el  poder  son 
necesarias  para  el  buen  gobierno  del  Estado  y  para  el 
orden  de  las  letras;   si  ahora  viniesen  Perez  Galdos,  y 
Pereda,   y  Federico  Balart,  y  Adolf o  Camus,   y  Pi  y 
Margall,   y  otros,   y  se  posternasen  ante  D.  Antonio 
Canovas  ofreciendole  y  jurandole  ser  prudentes,  buenos 
chicos,   dque  dificultad  habria  de     tener  el  en  dejar 
que  los  hiciesen  academicos?  Ninguna   (1887,   65-66) . 

Beyond  simply  another  attack  on  his  favoite  bete  noire. 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  at  once  Clarin  devalues  his  competitor 

and  poses  himself  as  a  more  valid  source  of  consecration. 

And,   as  was  seen  in  the  prefaces  to  both  Solos  and  . . . Sermon 

perdido .  Alas ' s  upward  movement  is  always  closely  associated 


'^^Whether  Richelieu's  role  in  the  1637  "querelle  du  Cid"  was  based  upon  "literary 
envy"  or  political  objections-the  glorification  of  recently-outlawed  duelling,  the 
exaltation  of  the  feudal  nobility  over  a  weak  central  monarchy,  the  veneration  of  Spain's 
national  hero  at  the  height  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War-- was  a  recognized  subject  of 
scholarly  debate  in  Alas's  day  (Warren  ix-xvi).  Apolo  en  Pafos  would  seem  to  draw  from 
the  version  popularized  in  Alfred  de  Vigny's  historical  novel  Cinq-Mars  (1826)  which  has 
the  villainous  prime  minister,  the  frustrated  author  of  two  mediocre  pastorals-Europe  and 
Mirame  "hors  de  lui"  over  the  success  of  Comeille's  play  (Vigny  1948,  359-361). 
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with  his  most  valuable  symbolic  capital:    "cultivando  la 

amistad  de  los  buenos  escritores . . . que  honran  a  mi  patria  en 

las  letras"    (Alas  1885,   xix) .  The  Academy's  refusal  to  admit 

these  recognized  luminaries  of  the  Restoration  pleiade 

(including  Alas  himself)   is  testimony  to  its  sterility,  and 

hence  that  which  renders  the  sacrosanct  body  not  only 

guilty,   but  laughable: 

Ganimedes  y  Mercuric,   por  orden  de  Apolo,  barrieron  los 

academicos  que  se  mostraban  rehacios  para  marcharse;  lo 

mismo  fue  salir  ellos,  que  entrar  muertas  de  risa  todo 
el  coro  de  las  sagradas  Musas   (1887,   69)  . 

In  the  second  half  of  the  folleto,   a  somewhat  deceptive 

focus  is  taken  on  the  respective  aesthetic  debates  over 

poetry  and  the  novel. While  Sanchez -Alarcos  takes  a  rather 

traditional  position,   seeing  the  debate,  now  among  the 

Muses,  as  Alas ' s  purely  aesthetic  reaction  to  "la 

fosilizacion  de  los  codigos"  and  "los  excesos  comet idos  por 

los  epigonos  mediocres  del  naturalismo"    (22) .   In  fact,  in 

rebuking  "ese  polvo  de  confusas  doctrinas,   de  pretensiones 

pedantescas" --including  "el  arte  naturalista"    (83) --once 


'"The  poetic  "litigio"  (Alas  1887,  86)  deals  with  objections  of  traditionalists  against 
incipient  symbolism.  That  dealing  with  the  novel  finds  the  Muses  Clio  (History)  and 
Caliope  (Epic  Poetry)  debating  "la  patemidad"  (Sanchez-Alarcos  25)  and  the  mission  of 
that  genre. 
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more  the  text  lays  the  blame  for  artistic  mediocrity- -in 
this  case  poetic- -squarely  at  the  feet  of  "criticos 
superf iciales"    (84).   "Los  tiempos  son  tristes"    (83)  because 
critics- -the  only  viable  source  of  valid  consecration--  are 
either  incapable  of,   or  unwilling  to  offer  direction  to 
"poetas  nuevos"  and  "autores  jovenes  que  tienen  un 
pensamiento  y  saben  sentir  con  intensidad  y  originalidad" 
(85)  . 

Clearly  what  is  to  be  inferred  here  is  that  literary 
doctrines  are,   far  from  sources  of  legitimization,   causes  of 
stagnation  without  the  presence  of  a  discerning  critical 
voice.  The  principal  means  of  Alas ' s  rise  in  the  literary 
field- -his  role  as  the  spokesperson  of  just  such  a  doctrine, 
Naturalism- -has  become  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
detrimental.   Just  as  Apollo,   who  "ha  perdido  la  fe...en  las 
letras"    (83)   finally  puts  an  end  to  each  Muse's  desire  to 
"recabar  mi  jurisdiccion  sobre  la  novela"    (89) ,   in  the  same 
way  Alas's  celebrated  critical  pessimism  served  to  elevate 
him  above  the  same  literary  fray  in  which  he  had  been  a 
partisan  combatant.   Eleven  years  after  the  young  proponent 
of  the  expermiental  novel  had  marked  his  assault  on  the 
literary  field  with  the  declaration,    "Aqui  todo  libro  debe 
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ser  hoy  de  combate"    (Lissorgues  2:137),  Apollo  would  mark 

the  ascent  from  frontline  soldier  to  lofty  arbiter: 

Bien  sabe  Zeos,  mi  Padre,   que  me  pesa  dar  lecciones  de 
estetica;  pero  no  siento  darlas  de  tolerancia,  de 
espiritu  expansivo.  Si  es  cierto  que  hay  genero  de 
novela  que  viene  casi  a  confundirse  con  la  historia, 
asi  como  hay  modo  de  escribir  historia  que  es  obra  de 
arte  casi  novelesco;  no...niego  que  la  verdad  comporta 
mas  poesia,   por  comportar  mas  belleza  que  cuanto  cabe 
que  invente  el  hombre . . . pero  no  toda  la  historia 
necesita  ir  por  ese  camino,   ni,  y  esto  sobre  todo,  la 
novela  en  general ... pues  ha  habio,  hay  y  habra  siempre 
novela  puramente  fantastica,   aspiracion  de  idealidad, 
reflejo  de  puro  anhelo,  que  sera  tan  legitima  como  la 
mas  instructiva,   profunda  e  historica  creacion  de 
novelista  mas  concienzudamente  enamorado  de  la 
realidad. . .  (1887,  93) 

If  this  enshrining  of  Apollo/the  critic  as  the 
definitive  agent  of  consecration  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prise  de  position  articulated  by  Alas  in  his  "sermon  in  the 
desert",   the  folleto's  final  metaphor  has  even  farther- 
reaching  implications.  Left  alone  by  the  Muses,  Apollo  and 
Venus,  unknowingly  watched  by  "Clarin",   are  confronted  by  a 
mysterious  beggar  who  reveals  himself  as  "Pablo  de  Tarso." 
Beser  suggests  that  in  this  rather  unexpected  introduction 
of  Saint  Paul,  Alas  intends  to  affirm  that  "el  ideal  clasico 
y  el  cristiano  se  oponen  a  la  barbarie  utilitaria"  (1968, 
108).  Notwithstanding  the  validity  of  Beser's  reading,  a 


closer  scrutiny  of  the  Saint's  explanation  of  his  presence 
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to  "los  dioses  falsos"    (Alas  1887,   98)   seems  to  echo  the 

ideology  of   . . .Sermon  perdido: 

que  destino  te  conduce?  iPor  que  viajas?  --Predico 
a  los  gentiles.  Voy  a  convertir  al  mundo .    . . . inf lamados 
en  el  amor  de  la  buena  nueva,  volamos  al  Asia 
Menor . . . i hermosa  vida!   hambre,   sed,  prisiones, 
humillantes  latigazos,   todo  lo  sufri  contento;  el  Senor 
iba  conmigo;  yo  era  el  apostol  de  los  gentiles;  Jesus 
se  me  habia  aparecido;  mi  revelacion  era  mia...El  mundo 
fue  cristiano.  Pero  de  mala  manera.  No  me 
comprendieron .  Hay  que  empezar  otra  vez,   y  vuelvo  por 
los  mismos  pasos  a  predicar  de  nuevo   (a  ver  si  ahora  me 
entienden)   el  amor  de  Cristo   (1887,    99)  . 

Sanchez -Alarcos  sees  in  this  passage  evidence  of  Alas's  move 

"hacia  una  nueva  espiritualidad"    (26) - -perhaps  an  early 

manifestation  of  his  famed  "cambio  de  luz".  This  may  indeed 

be  the  case,   albeit  not  in  the  sense  of  a  religious 

conversion.   Instead,   the  prophet  who  continues  to  preach 

although  his  sermon  falls  on  deaf  ears  becomes  a  symbol  of 

the  writer  transcending  even  that  of  an  Olympian,   an  abiding 

artistic  truth  beyond  the  confines  of  the  market  of  symbolic 

goods.  The  Greek  god's  assertion,    "Pablo,   yo  soy  la  poesia, " 

is  rejoined  in  the  text's  final  line:    "Apolo,   tambien  yo" 

(99) .  Even  as  Apolo  en  Pafos  signals  the  symbolic  apex  of 

Alas's  self -legitimization,   it  would  seem  to  also  signal  the 

beginning  of  the  renunciation  of  that  project.   The  equation 

of  the  sacred  with  Art,   the  sanctif ication  of  the  creative 
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process  as  an  Alpha  and  Omega  unto  itself,   will  thus  emerge 
as  Alas ' s  final  position- taking :  the  symbolic  abandonment  of 
the  literary  field. 


CHAPTER  6 

TRANSCENDENCE  AS  TRIUMPH:   THE  ABDICATION  OF  THE  FIELD 


Alas ' s  mythical  "cambio  de  luz,"  the  1892  metaphysical 

metamorphosis  corroborated  by  Clarinistas  from  Cabezas^^^  to 

Garcia  San  Miguel^^^,  has  become  a  staple  in  explaining  what 

Saavedra  terms  "esa  nueva  trayectoria"  in  which  "se 

produce... un  cambio  filosofico  y,   sobre  todo,  estetico" 

(330) .  He  writes: 

En  este  ultimo  periodo  de  su  vida  profundiza  en  los 
temas  teologicos  y  acenttia  su  religiosidad,  reabriendo 
las  tendencias  mi sticas . . . Con  ello  concluye  tambien  la 
etapa  de  las  grandes  creaciones  literarias  y  se  dispone 
a  adecuar  el  mundo  interior  a  una  moralidad  mas  acorde 
con  las  nuevas  exigencias  misticas . . . (330) 

While  the  "cambio  de  luz"  does  not  mark  the  cessation  of  the 

"frenetica  periodo  de  publicista"  discussed  in  the  last 

chapter- -given  the  ever-growing  demand  for  the  name  of 

Clarin  that  Saavedra  characterizes  as  a  "circulo  vicioso  de 


'^"Cabezas  offers  the  most  detailed,  albeit  romanticized  version  of  the  events  in 
chapter  eighteen  ("Crisis  moral")  of  Clarfn:  el  provinciano  universal  (176-88). 

'"Garcia  San  Miguel  argues  that  "Hacia  1892,  o  quizas  algo  antes"  three  essential 
changes  took  place  in  Alas:  "renace  su  preocupacion  reIigiosa...'se  acerca'  a  la  Iglesia 
Cat61ica...aparecen  en  su  religiosidad  rasgos  de  cierto  'misticismo'"  (219). 
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articulos,   criticas,   disputas,  publicaciones  y  mas 
publicaciones "    (360) --it  does  signal  the  contraction  of  what 
Botrel  distinguishes  as  "su  actividad  literaria"  (1979, 
133) :  the  steady  flow  of  major  works  that  characterize  the 
1880s.  After  El  Senor  y  lo  demas,   son  cuentos,   the  1893 
collection  which  includes  "Cambio  de  luz",  Alas ' s  only 
published  works  are  1896 's  Cuentos  morales  and  the 
recompilation  Critica  popular."^  Given  the  proximity  of  the 
"cambio  de  luz"  to  this  literary  contraction,   what  must  be 
addressed  is  the  credibility  of  a  sudden  spiritual 
conversion  as  the  only  possible  explanation  for  Alas ' s 
decision  to  curtail  production  at  the  height  of  his  "reinado 
critico . . . sobre  el  panorama  literario  de  la  lengua 
castellana"    (Beser  1968,   98) .   Just  as  Antonio  Ramos-Gascon 
dismisses  "lo  desatinado  y  simplif icador  que  supone  explicar 
el  espiritualismo  de  Alas  en  terminos  de   'conversion'  o 
brusco  giro  de  pensamiento"    (60-61) ,   so  by  the  same  token, 
one  must  ask  whether  such  a  "sudden  shift  in  thought"  can, 
in  itself,   explain  Clarin's  abandonment  of  the  literary 


'^*A11  of  the  articles  in  Critica  popular  were  taken  from  Mezclilla  (1 889),  Ensavos  y 
revistas  (1892)  and  Palique  (1893).  Beser  thus  describes  it  as  "una  verdadera  antologia' 
(1968,  99). 


field.   In  evaluating  the  final  phase  of  Alas ' s  career,  it 
will  become  necessary  to  reassess  Alas ' s  abdication  of  his 
"reinado  critico"  not  exclusively  as  a  result  of  a  "cambio 
de  luz . "  Rather  it  is  imperative  that  both  changes- - 
spiritual  and  prof essional- -be  conceived  of  within  the 
context  of  one  final  position- taking :  a  rejection  of  the 
market  of  symbolic  goods  which  may  now  be  rewritten  as 
Clarln's  definitive  transcendence  "sobre  el  panorama 
literario  de  la  lengua  castellana." 

The  first  important  step  in  recontextualizing  the 
legend  of  Clarin's  conversion  from  the  "rocas  del 
escepticismo"  to  "su  nuevo   'yo'"    (Cabezas  179-80)    is  to 
debunk  the  idea  of  a  sudden  Tolstoian  spiritual 
"resurrection" .   It  was  asserted  in  the  previous  chapter  that 
the  events  of  1892  seem  to  be  anticipated  some  five  years 
earlier  in  the  conclusion  of  Apolo  en  Paf os .   So  it  is,  Beser 
observes  in  1889 's  Mezclilla.   that  along  with  the  "pesimismo 
intelectual  absolute  con  respeto  a  la  situacion  de  las 
letras,"  one  encounters  "una  idea,   que  apenas  deja  entrever, 
religiosa  y  cristiana"    (1968,   95) .   Coincidentally ,  a 
contemporary  of  Alas,   the  noted  Uruguayan  literary 
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commentator  and  journalist  Jose  Enrique  Rodo  also  noticed  a 

change  beginning  with  the  same  critical  collection: 

En  las  carapanas  de  critica  esencialmente  militante  que 
las  colecciones  anteriores  a  la  aparicion  de  Mezclilla 
puede  apreciarse,   ante  todo,   la  faz  del  humorista 
original,   del  fustigador  despiadado,   en  la  personalidad 
literaria  de  Clarin,   pero  sus  obras  ultimas  interesan 
muy  particularmente  por  la  revelacion  del  critico 
pensador   (773) . 

A  distinct  transmutation  of  the  prior  Clarinian  critical 
discourse,   that  of  the  pontifical  voice  in  the  wilderness, 
is  detected  by  both  Rodo  and  Beser.  But  whereas  the  former 
conceived  of  the  change  in  purely  literary  terms,   the  latter 
identifies  it  in  terms  of  Alas ' s  new-found  spirituality. 
Instead  of  granting  priority  to  either,   it  will  be  argued 
here  that  both  the  "idea  religiosa"  and  the  "critico 
pensador"  can  be  understood  as  part  of  the  broader  withdrawl 
from  the  literary  field. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  tracing  Alas ' s  prior  position- 
takings,   so  here  it  is  important  to  initiate  the  analysis 
with  an  examination  of  the  concurrent  conditons  in  the  field 
itself.  Those  forces  that  allowed  for  the  emergence  of 
Clarin  as  the  dominant  consecrating  agent  of  the  mid-  and 
late-1880 ' s--both  in  the  narrow  context  of  aesthetics  and  in 
the  broader  socio-political  sense- -were,  by  the  end  of  the 


decade,   again  in  transition.   The  reality  of  Restoration 
politics,   that  the  nominal  Partido  Liberal  was  no  less 
committed  the  cause  of  bourgeois  order  than  had  been  its 
conservative  opposition,  was  made  clear  with  the  passing  of 
the  reins  of  government  in  1885:    "Sagasta,   en  su  largo 
gobierno   (noviembre  de  1885  a  julio  de  1890) ,   reforzo  el 
regimen  contra  la  amenaza  de  la  izquierda"    (Aviles  Fernandez 
90).^"  Similarly,  Alas ' s  "jefe"  Castelar  "era  ensalzado  por 
la  sociedad  de  la  Restauracion  y...aparecla  como  un  trofeo 
exhibido  por  el  regimen"    (91) .   Even  the  timing  of  Leo  XIII 's 
1891  encyclical,   the  Re rum  Novarum,  while  doing  little  to 
calm  tensions  between  the  Church  and  the  Left,^^^  provided 
the  liberal  elements  of  the  middle  class  with  the 
opportunity  to  reconcile  themselves  with  Roman  Catholicism. 
With  regard  to  Clarin  specifically,   Luis  Garcia  San  Miguel 
notes  "un  giro  conservador  que  se  produjo  en  la  mente  de 
Alas"  made  possible,   in  part,   by  "un  cambio  considerable  que 
se  habia  dado  en  la  Iglesia  con  la  llegada  al  Papado  de  Leon 

'"Sagasta's  hostility  toward  Republicanism  had  already  been  well-established.  As 
early  as  1 869,  then  serving  under  Serrano  as  Ministro  de  Gubemacion,  Sagasta  had 
ordered  "la  exclusion  de  los  democratas  de  las  funciones  ministrales"  (Artola  375). 

'^^Lilian  Parker  Wallace  observes  that,  "No  solution  to  the  proper  relation  between 
State  and  Church  in  Spain  was  reached  during  the  lifetime  of  Leo  XIH"  (282). 
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XIII"    (225-226) .   In  general,   Lissorgues  notes  in  Clarin 
politico  that,    "cada  vez  mas  desde  1886,   una  serie  de 
factores  politicos,   sociales  y  economicos  contribuyen  a  que 
la  voz  del  intelectual  reformador  no  encuentre  el  eco  que 
podia  justificar  su  accion"    (1:173) .  Chief  among  these  is 
the  recession  which,   beginning  in  1886,  "empeora 
progresivamente  con  la  guerra  de  Cuba...hasta  alcanzar 
dimensiones  de  catastrofe  nacional  en  1898"  (1:174). 

In  the  article,    "El  intelectual  Clarin  f rente  al 
movimiento  obrero, ""^  Lissorgues  makes  plain  the  effects  of 
this  increasing  social  unrest  on  Alas:    "'Clarin',   que  no  se 
habia  asustado  al  observar  que  iba  desarrollando  una 
conciencia  de  clase  entre  los  obreros  de  Vetusta,  ahora, 
ante  las  resonancias  del  conflicto,  amplif icadas,  por 
cierto,   por  la  prensa,   se  da  cuenta  con  cierta  temor  de  la 
extension  que  van  tomando  las  fuerzas  y  las  ideologias 
proletarias"    (58) .  The  same  Alas  who,   in  the  1878  article 
"Una  democracia  para  la  empancipacion  del  pueblo, "    (La  Union 
9/16/78)   began  by  translating  Spencer's  dictum  that  "Ningun 
individuo,   ninauna  clase  puede  ejecer  mayor  autoridad  que 

'^^Published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  international  symposium  Clarin  v  La  Regenta  en 
su  tiempo  (Oviedo:  Universidad  de  Oviedo,  1987:  55-69. 
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las  otras,   sin  violar  la  ley"    (Lissorgues  1:333)   had,  within 
a  decade,  become  entrenched  into  the  same  bourgeois  status 
quo  he  had  earlier  opposed.  Having  been  elected  to  Oviedo's 
city  council  in  1887,   during  the  1885-1890  Sagasta  ministry, 
Alas's  position  as  an  insider  was  further  confirmed  by  an 
appointment  to  the  Consejo  de  Instruccion  piiblica  in  1888 
(Cabezas  168) .  By  1890  he  would  reach  the  enviable  rank  of 
280  on  the  Escalaf on.   the  seniority  classification  used  for 
determining  the  salaries  of  government  employees.   The  ever- 
romantic  Cabezas  sees  these  developments  as  weighing  on  the 
writer's  noble  soul: 

. . . cuando  le  comunicaron  oficialmente  su  ascenso  al 
numero  280  de  Escalafon,   acaso  se  sonrio,   convencido  de 
que  su  destine  era  el  de  ser,   sin  proponerselo  y  casi  a 
la  fuerza,   todo  lo  que  le  era  mas  repulsive,   y,  en 
cambio,   suele  constituir  el  ideal  del  hombre  mediocre: 
hasta  concejal   (169) . 

This  "ideal  del  hombre  mediocre"  should  be  read, 
essentially,  as  an  apology  for  Alas's  definitive  passage 
from  being  the  champion  of  the  political  and  intellectual 
margin  to  a  vested  member  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie.   So  it  is 
that  the  unshakeable  commitment  to  social  justice  that  had 
made   (and  continues  to  make)   Clarin  an  icon  of  Spanish 
liberalism,   had  evaporated  by  the  end  of  the  1880s,   into  a 
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position  much  more  consistent  with  his  bourgeois  class 
consciousness.   For  example,   in  the  5/14/90  issue  of  La 
Publicidad.   the  advocate  of  Republicanism  converted  to 
Castelar's  posiblismo^^"  displayed  the  same  adversion  to  the 
growing  spector  of  an  organized  proletariat  as  did  his  long- 
time conservative  opponents:   "El  movimiento  actual 
socialista,  a  pesar  de  sus  apariencias  generalmente 
pacificas,  encierra  acaso  mas  amenazas  que  ciertas 
convulsiones  de  otros  tiempos"    (Lissorgues  2:204). 

In  the  same  way,   the  more  specific  question  of  Clarin 
as  a  producer  of  symbolic  goods  betrays  a  discrepancy 
between  legend  and  reality.  Although  much  has  been  made  of 
Alas ' s  lament  late  in  life  of  being  nothing  more  than  a 
"jornalero"  or  a  "buhonero  de  la  literatura  menuda"  (Botrel 
1979,   132-33),^*^  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  is 
also  the  period  "cuando  mas  exito  tiene,  cuando  mas  popular 
es,  cuando  mas  se  editan  sus  libros"    (Saavedra  361) .  Indeed, 
economic  statistics  do  not  corroborate  the  writer's 


'''"La  Publicidad  was,  in  fact,  Castelar's  party  organ  in  Cataluna  (Lissorgues  1 :22). 

""This  is,  in  fact,  the  central  thesis  of  Saavedra's  Clarin.  una  interpretacion:  "el  niicleo 
fundamental  del  sentimiento  de  fracaso  en  Clarin  lo  constituye  la  literatura... hubiera 
querido  escribir  novelas  y  cuentos  solamente..."  (361). 
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complaints.  For  example,   as  has  already  been  noted,   in  1888 
Su  unico  hijo  earned  its  author  nine  thousand  reales  (Botrel 
1979,   128) .   In  the  same  year,   recognizing  the  marketability 
of  "Clarin",   editor  Manuel  Fernandez  Lasanta  could  agree  to 
place  Alas  on  salary  "contra  la  venta  de  todo  su  trabajo 
literario"    (128) .  With  an  annual  income  in  excess  of  15,000 
pesetas  by  the  early  1890s   (Martinez  Cachero  10) ,  Clarin, 
for  example,   enjoyed  greater  yearly  earnings  than  the  12,500 
pesetas  paid  to  the  director  of  the  national  library  system 
(Botrel  1988,   258) .   In  this  light,   it  is  important  to  move 
away  from  the  illusion,  perpetuated  in  great  part  by  Alas 
himself,  of  a  struggling  "padre  de  familia  que  no  conoce 
otra  industria  mas  que  la  de  gacetillero"    (Saavedra  359) 
who,  because  of  economic  constraints,  was  obliged  to 
renounce  a  a  more  artistic  enterprise. 

So  if  the  individual  who  conceived  of  himself  as  an 
artistic  proletarian,   was  in  fact  one  of  the  century's  most 
adept  investors  of  symbolic  capital,   this  highly  exaggerated 
claim  by  Alas  that,    "escribo  para  comer"    (358) ,   must  be 
understood  within  a  different  framework:   the  need  to  resist 
the  increasing  reality  of  commercialization.   Certainly  there 
can  be  no  denying  that  "el  agotamiento  literario  se  une  al 
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agotaraiento  fisico"    (361) ,  especially  after  the  onset  of 
intestinal  cancer  in  the  1890s.  However,   a  more  compelling 
argument  seems  to  be  found  in  Bourdieu's  observation  on  the 
relationship  between  "symbolic  profit  and  economic 
prof it ...  whereby  discredit  increases  as  the  audience  grows" 
(1983,   330) .   In  attempting  to  comprehend  Alas ' s  rejection  of 
the  market,  his  adandonment  of  the  literary  field,  one  must 
return  to  the  question  of  this  autonomous- he teronomous 
principle.   In  his  study  La  crise  litteraire  a  1 ' epoque  du 
naturalisme   (1979),   Bourdieu's  disciple  Christophe  Charle, 
examining  this  same  dialectic  with  regard  to  the  decline  of 
French  Naturalism,   concludes:    "Le  succes  litteraire  implique 
done  1' abandon  de  la  pretention  a  la  legitimite    ou,  du 
moins,   a  1 ' universalite"    (64).  Ultimately,   it  is  the  very 
dominance  of  the  field  achieved  in  the  late  1880s  which 
results  in  the  inexorable  passing  of  Clarin  from  the 
aesthetic  vanguard  of  the  autonomous  and  ascendent 
sesentayochistas  of  the  early  Restoration  to  the  rear  guard 
of  the  same  group  now  obliged  to  defend  its  claim  to 
autonomy,   to  justify  its  own  consecration  in  terms  other 
than  heteronomy.   Indeed,   that  which  allowed  Alas  to  become 
perhaps  Spain's  most  influential  autonomous  agent  of 
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consecration,   resulted  by  necessity  in  his  "desconf ianza  y 
cierto  intento  de  minimizar. . .unos  escritores    [jovenes]  que 
intentan. . .hacer   ' tabla   [sic]    rasa'   de  lo  anterior"  (Beser 
1968,   202) .   The  process  of  mutual  consecration- -the 
friendships   (Echegaray,   Campoamor,   Palacio  Valdes,  and  of 
course,  Galdos)   and  associations   (the  Ateneo,   the  Naturalist 
movement  in  its  broader  sense) --had  served  to  allow  Alas  to 
position  himself  at  the  autonomous -dominated  pole,  in 
opposition  both  to  dominant  writers   (Valera,  Alarcon)  and 
institutions   (the  Real  Academia) .  By  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,   this  same  dialectic  placed  Alas  at  odds  with  the 
new  dominated  position- -the  young  generation  of  modernist 
poets  amongst  whom  Clarin  included  "un  versificador  sin  jugo 
propio. . .mucho  mas  cursi  que  decider":  Ruben  Dario  (Beser 
1968,   205)  . 

With  these  Hispanic  poetes  maudits  championed,  not 
surprisingly,  by  the  ant i -Naturalist  author  of  Pepita 
Jimenez,"^  Alas  rallied  to  the  side  of  his  long-time  friends 
and  literary  allies,   Campoamor  and  Echegaray.  While  Roberto 


'"^Indicative  of  Valera's  support  of  Modernism  is  his  1888  prefatory  letter  to  Darfo's 
Azul. 
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Mansberger  Amoros  comments  with  regard  to  the  these  two 
fallen  titans  of  Spanish  letters  that,    "figuras  tan  insignes 
como  un  Clarin  le  rindieron  un  culto  que  hoy  nos  parece 
absolutamente  injustif  icado"    (43)         such  a  seemingly- 
inexcusable  error  in  critical  acumen  has  its  rationale  in 
the  logic  of  the  field.   So  it  is  that  in  1892 's  Ensayos  y 
revistas .  an  essay  entitled  "La  juventud  literaria"  attacks 
a  generation  who,  using  "motes,  v.  gr. :  decadent ismo, 
simbolismo,   instrument ismo ,   etc.,   etc.,   se  cree  que  se  ha 
dicho  todo"    (1892,   395) .   In  his  conclusion,   not  only  does 
Clarin  censure  these  young  poets  who,  not  unlike  the 
militant  Alas  and  his  Bills  Club  cohorts  of  the  late  1870s, 
"se  quejan  porque  no  se  les  hace  sitio"    (397) ,  but  even  more 
meaningfully,   he  reaffirms  the  status  quo  of  the  literary 
field  by  bestowing  the  "nota  dominante  en  poesia"  to  "un 
viejo,   Balart"    (397) : 

Balart,   sin  imitar  a  nadie,   sin  prurito  de  modernismo, 
guiado  solo  por  su  dolor  y  su  inspiracion,   se  ha  convert ido 
en  un  poeta,   el  mas  notable,   a  mi  juicio,   que  en  el  gran 
genero  realmente  religiose  ha  tenido  Espaha  en  todo  el 
siglo.--Si  la  juventud  nos  ofreciera  poesias  como  las  del 


'''^Amoros  offers  a  valuable  discussion  of  this  conflict  in  his  article  "Algunos  aspectos 
de  'la  cuestion  del  arte  por  el  arte'  y  sus  reflejos  en  la  generacion  del  76"  in  Narrativa  de 
la  Restauracion  (Amsterdam:  Rodopi,  1984:  29-47).  Amoros  sees  the  "nucleo  de  la 
cuestion"  as  the  ongoing  debate  between  Valera  and  Campoamor  (40). 
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insigne  critico,    <Lque  mayor  dicha  que  estudiarlas, 
analizarlas  y  vaticinar  dias  de  gloria  para  la  lirica 
espanola?  (397)"* 

The  threat  from  art  for  art's  sake  movement,  Modernism, 

Symbolism,  Decadentism,   is  correctly  seen  by  Amoros  as  a 

"conflicto  ideologico  de  una  clase--la  burguesia"    (31) ."^  In 

the  same  way  that  the  incipient  Naturalist  movement  a  decade 

earlier  was,   for  all  its  proletarian  sympathies,  the 

aesthetic  revolt  of  the  children  of  the  middle  class  against 

their  elders,   "premodernistas"  like  Salvador  Rueda,  Manuel 

Reina  and  Ricardo  Gil    (Amoros  31)   represented  a  challenge  to 

those  sesentayochistas  who  had  restored  the  novel,   in  the 

form  of  the  experimental  novel,  as  the  dominant  genre  of 

peninsular  letters.  That  the  most  prominent  voice  of  the 

Generation  of  1868   "ha  sido  considerado  siempre  como  uno  de 

los  mas  importantes  representantes  de  la  reaccion 


'■"In  an  age  of  "medio  poetas,"  Alas  judged  Federico  Balart  "como  otro  poeta  entero" 
along  with  Campoamor  and  Nunez  de  Arce  (Beser  1968,  185-186).  J.  Lopez  Garcia  notes 
that  his  Dolores  (1989),  the  work  inspired  by  the  death  of  the  poet's  wife  to  which  Alas 
refers,  was  "un  ruidoso  exito"  (498). 

'''^  Angel  Rama  offers  an  important  discussion  of  the  impact  of  Modernism  on  the 
literary  field-especially  in  Latin  America--in  his  essay  "Los  poetas  modemistas  en  el 
mercado  economico."  See  Rama,  Ruben  Dario  v  el  modemismo  (Caracas:  Alfadil,  1985- 
49-79). 
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antimodernista"    (Beser  1968,   201)    is,   in  this  sense, 
completely  comprehensible. 

Not  surprisingly,  with  the  passing  from  vanguard  to  old 
guard,  Alas ' s  writing  in  the  1890s  reveals  a  reactionary 
prise  de  position.  Whereas  the  denigration  of  modernism,  in 
its  peremptory  opposition  to  "nuestros  literatos  jovenes" 
(Alas  1892,   396),   is  the  most  easily  recognized 
manifestation  of  this  new  position-taking,   it  is  the  change 
within  Clarinian  discourse  itself  which  is  most  significant 
for  the  question  of  the  author- function .   Seeking  to  remain 
at  the  dominant  end  of  the  pole  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  appearance  of  autonomy,  Alas  not  only 
repositioned  himself  as  an  author,   vis-a-vis  the  Naturalist 
movement,  but  also  repositioned  the  author  within  the 
fantasy  world  of  his  own  fiction. 

The  first  part  of  this  realignment  lies  in  the 
effective  abandonment  of  Naturalism.  Although,   as  noted  in 
the  previous  chapter,  Alas  had  already  begun  to  denounce  the 
excesses  of  positivism  in  literature,   the  "oportunista  del 
naturalismo"  had,   by  1889 's  Mezclilla.   taken  notice  of  the 
leader  of  a  rival  school  to  Zola ' s  Medan  Group :  Paul  Bourget 
and  the  roman  psvcholoaique .   In  the  same  way  that  Edmond 
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Goncourt  would  implicitly  link  Naturalism's  lost  prestige 
with  its  shift  from  autonomy  to  heteronomy- - "en  depit  de  la 
vente  plus  grande  que  jamais  du  roman...  [c ' ] est  un  genre 
use,  ecule,  qui  a  dit  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  a  dire"  (Beser 
1968,   330)  "^--so  Alas,   in  the  Mezclilla  article  "Paul 
Bourget,   su  ultima  novela, "  first  signals  his  awareness  of, 
and  "opportunistic"  support  for  the  new  novelistic 
aesthetic.  Cognizant  that  his  fellow  critic-turned- 
novelist's  own  prise  de  position  "entre  los  enemigos  de 
Zola"  had  elevated  his  status  to  that  of  "uno  de  los 
escritores  que  estan  de  moda  en  Paris,   y. . .por 
consiguiente . . . en  todo  el  mundo  literario"    (Alas  1987,  141), 
Clarin  assumes  a  cautiously  favorable  posture  toward  this 
dominated  figure,   a  "maestro  joven"  in  whom  "varies  autores 
eminentes  podian  ver  un  rival"    (143) : 

P.  Bourget,  mejor  que  ningun  escritor  de  los  jovenes, 
tan  bien  como  el  que  mas,  por  lo  menos,   representa  en 
la  literatura  y  en  la  filosofia  esa  tendencia  saludable 
que,   sin  pretender  significar  una  reaccion  contra  la 
ciencia  positivista  o  positiva   (segun  se  entienda) ,  ni 
contra  la  literatura  realista,  materialista,   verista  o 
sincera ,   o  como  quiera  decirse,   se  coloca  con  animo 
imparcial  en  neutralidad  no  sospechosa;  y  en  nombre  del 
sentido  moral,  del  sentido  comun  y  de  otros  varies 
sentidos  buenos,  procura  dar  a  cada  uno  lo  suyo . . . (145) 


'First  published  in  L'Echo  de  Paris  in  1 891 . 
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The  "healthy  tendency"  detected  by  Alas  in  Bourget ' s  work 
can  now  be  reinterpreted  as  an  astute  realignment  in 
anticipation  of  the  oncoming  shift  in  Spain's  own  field: 
"hacia  1890,   se  observa  en  todas  partes... una  reaccion 
contra  el  naturalismo"    (Garcia  Lopez  1964,   525) .   Thus,  in 
the  very  article  from  Ensayos  y  revistas   ("La  juventud 
literaria")   attacking  "nuestros  jovenes  literates ...  en 
Espana"    (1892,   396),   Clarin  defends  "la  legit imidad ... de  la 
nueva  inclinacion  literaria"    (396)   in  France,  reproaching 
the  "Zolas... [que]    se  resisten  a  admitir  lo  nuevo  solo  en 
nombre  de  las  teorias"    (396) . 

Beser  comments  that,    "Para  Clarin,   la  nueva  novela 
tenia  que  corresponder  al  nuevo  anhelo,  a  la  nueva 
aspiracion  religiosa  y  filosofica  que  guiaba  a  parte  del 
publico  europeo"    (1968,   330) .  Along  with  the  psychological 
novel,  this  "religious  aspiration"  represents  the  other 
major  trend  in  Spanish  letters  at  the  end  of  the  1880s. 
Without  speculating  on  the  veracity  of  Alas ' s  spiritual 
conversion,   it  is  clear  that  "la  crisis  del  positivismo 
cientifico  y  su  desplazamiento  por  movimientos  de  tendencia 
espiritualista"    (Beser  1968,   330)   represented  an  attractive 
option  for  his  repositioning  within  the  literary  field.  The 
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introduction  of  Russian  mysticism  into  Spain  with  Pardo 

Bazan's  1887  collection  of  essays,   La  Revolucion  y  la  novela 

en  Rusia   (Valbuena  Prat  332) ,   was  followed  two  years  later 

by  Galdos ' s  Angel  Guerra,   a  work  that  "se  inclina  hacia  el 

misticismo"    (Garcia  Lopez  518)   and  the  "ruidoso  exito"  of 

Jesuit  Luis  Coloma's  Pequeneces  in  1890.  While  the  Catholic 

newspaper  El  Siglo  future  hailed  the  latter  as  the  triumph 

of  "naturalismo  cristiano"    (Hibbs-Lissorgues  13),  Clarin's 

review  of  Angel  Guerra  illustrates  his  intent  to  appropriate 

potentially  rival  positions.   In  one  of  his  less  favorable 

critiques  of  his  friend's  work   ( "Angel  Guerra  no  puede 

competir  con  Gloria.  Marianela .  Dona  Perfecta.  etcetera, 

etc..."    [1892,   337]),  Alas  deftly  accentuates  Galdos ' s 

adaptation  of  both  the  spiritual  and  the  psychological 

currents  to  the  Realist-Naturalist  discourse: 

Angel  Guerra  es  un  espiritualista  que  vive  fuera  de  si; 
su  ideal  no  esta  en  el,   esta  en  Lere,   su  amor  y  la 
religiosidad  que  este  ideal  engendra  no  es  un  verdadero 
misticismo,   sino  que  necesita  el  alimento  del  simbolo 
vivo,   la  obra  nueva .  La  psicologla"^  de  Guerra  no  se 
estudia  dentro  de  el  principalmente ,   sino  en  el  mundo 
que  le  rodea   (1892,  337). 


'Alas's  emphasis. 
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By  1893 's  Palique ,  Alas ' s  intent  to  position  himself  at 

the  front  of  this  new  trend  leads  him  to  challenge  the 

leading  naturalists  both  outside  of  and  within  Spain.   In  the 

short  article  "Lourdes  y  Zola",   the  patriarch  of  the 

experimental  novel  is  not  only  rebuked  for  his  denial  of  "la 

influencia  rusa...que  en  general  puede  llamarse  idealista" 

(Alas  1973    [1893] ,   191) ,   but  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse  Zola 

of  having  unwittingly  incorporated  it  into  his  own  works: 

Zola  no  se  cree  influido  por  ella;  pero  si  como 
critico,   como  teorico  no  lo  esta,   en  las  recientes 
novelas   (en  Le  Reve ,   L ' Arent .   y  La  Debacle)   se  puede 
notar  que  el  artista  tiende.   como  otros,   a  una  poesia 
ideal,  misteriosa,   metafisica,   de  una  psicologia  mas 
profunda  y  mas  intima  que  la  que  puede  engendrarse  de 
la  hipotesis  psicofisica  y  de  los  procedimientos  de 
fuera  a  dentro  del  empiricismo  fisiologico 
positivista   (1973    [1893] ,    191) . 

All  the  more  telling  is  the  vituperative  attack  on 
fellow  sesentayochista  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  A  close  ally  in 
the  championing  the  cause  of  Naturalism  during  the  previous 
decade,    "la  Pardo"  now  emerges  as  a  rival  agent  of 
consecration.   In  a  critique  that  offers  a  true  insight  into 
the  machinations  within  the  Spanish  literary  field  during 
the  Naturalist  crisis,   Clarin  comes  to  the  defense  of 
Palacio  Valdes  while  at  the  same  time  disputing  dominion 
over  "la  novela  realista.   la  novela  espiritualista . . .y  el 
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porvenir  proximo  del  genero  novelesco"    (1973    [1893] ,   164) . 

After  chiding  Pardo  Bazan  for  naively  assuming  Palacio's  La 

Fe   (1891)   to  be  an  imitation  of  Galdos ' s  Angel  Guerra 

regarding  "asuntos  religiosos  en  sentido  idealista"    (165) , 

he  condemns  her  tracing  of  the  lineage  of  "la  novela 

realista-espiritualista"    (166)   in  Spain  to  Naturalism's  most 

outspoken  enemy,   Pedro  de  Alarcon: 

. . .Dona  Emilia  asegura  que  asistimos  en  Espana  a  una 
reaccion  en  favor  de  la  novela  realista-espiritualista; 
que  esta  reaccion  se  ha  iniciado  en  Francia  al  influjo 
de  la  novela  rusa. . .y  que  venimos  a  parar  en  que  la 
novela  hispana  ha  vuelto  a  situarse . . .en  el  terreno  que 
le  senalara  Alarcon  en  El  escandalo  y  El  nino  de  la 
bola .    iAsi  habla  la  autora  de  la  Question  palpitante, 
de  ese  libro  que  para  el  vulgo  sirvio  en  Espana  de 
Codigo  del  naturalismo,   en  lato  sentido;  de  ese  libro 
que  anda  por  ahi  con  un  prologo  mio,   del  cual  me 
arrepiento ! . . . Quiere  decirse  que  toda  la  evolucion 
literaria  contemporanea  ha  servido  para  volver  al  ideal 
senalado,   al  terreno  senalado.  por  El  escandalo. 
Comprendo  que  gusten  y  hasta  que  gusten  mucho,  El 
escandalo  y  El  nino  de  la  bola;  pero  ver  en  ellos 
modelos  para  el  presente,   ideales  y  normas  de  una 
transf ormacion  progresiva,   aunque  reconstructiva  del 
arte  ,   es . . .  una  ligereza,   un  verdadero  contrasentido 
(167)  . 

This  unforgiving  appraisal  of  Pardo  Bazan 's  critical 
prowess  serves  a  dual  purpose.  First,  by  framing  the 
Countess  as  an  author  "para  el  vulgo, "  a  popularizer,  Alas 
relegates  her  to  the  heteronomous  pole  of  production. 
Certainly  the  "repentance"  expressed  over  the  prologue  to  La 


Cuestion  palpitante  must  be  seen,   for  all  its  high- 
handedness,  as  a  masterful  means  of  reasserting  Alas ' s 
primacy  as  the  country's  leading  agent  of  consecration  in 
the  face  of  Pardo ' s  pioneering  efforts:  having  made  the 
"mistake"  of  legitimizing  her  "vulgarization"  of  Naturalism, 
Alas  will  not  permit  a  similar  hijacking  of  idealism. 
Secondly,   given  that  the  Generation  of  1868  was  first  able 
to  achieve  prominence  largely  because  of  the  belligerency  of 
members  of  the  literary  establishment  such  as  Valera  and 
Alarcon,   the  symbolic  value  of  the  recently  deceased  author 
of  El  Sombrero  de  tres  picos^''^  is  manifest.   For  the  woman 
who  was  one  of  Zola's  leading  advocates  to  assign  precedence 
in  the  new  trend  to  one  of  Naturalism's  leading  adversaries, 
represents  not  only  a  total  repudiation  of  the  Naturalist 
movement,   but  effectively,   of  those  who  had  made  their  names 
as  its  proponents,   the  foremost  of  these  "opportunists  of 
Naturalism"  being  Clarin.   It  was  vital  that  Alas  and  his 
confederates  not  be  deprived  of  a  claim  to  inaugurating  the 
successor  movement,   lest  they  risk  being  relegated  to  the 
proverbial  literary  "ash  heap".  And  it  is  remarkable  that. 


'Alarcon  died  in  1891. 
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with  regard  to  this  struggle  for  proprietorship  of  "realismo 
espiritualista"    (167)   and  hence,   ultimately  of  credit  for 
"el  renaciraiento  glorioso  de  la  novela  espahola"    (167) ,  Alas 
writes  of  the  genre  seeking  a  "punto  de  parada  donde 
situarse""^   (167).  To  permit  Alarcon's  pre-Naturalist  (El 
escandalo  was  published  in  1875;  El  nino  de  la  bola  in  1880) 
"obras  secundarias"    (167)   to  occupy  this  "point"  in  "la 
evolucion  literaria"    (167)  was  clearly  unacceptable:  "En 
cuanto  a  que  El  escandalo  sea  obra  realista-espiritual ,  dire 
que  no  es  una  contradiccion,   sino  un  absurdo"    (168)  . 

This  assertion  of  "absurdity"  must  be  seen,   along  with 
being  a  defense  of  the  Generation  of  1868,   as  an  unspoken 
recognition  of  the  unraveling  of  the  literary  field. 
Perhaps  nowhere  does  this  sense  of  crisis  come  through  more 
clearly  than  in  the  palique  from  the  same  year,  1893, 
"Justicia  de  enero"    (Alas  1973    [1893] ) .   In  a  passage  that 
begins  by  evidencing  Alas ' s  political  shift  to  the  right, 

'■•'Alas's  emphasis. 

"°Clarin's  attempt  to  outmaneuver  Pardo  Bazan  in  the  field  seems  to  have  found  at 
least  one  receptive  listener.  Alfonso  Garcia  Morales,  commenting  on  Rodo's  perception 
of  "la  nueva  tendencia...en  la  prosa,"  writes  that  it  is  most  clearly  seen,  "En  la  novela,  de 
la  que  da  dos  ejemplos:  La  fe.  de  Armando  Palacio  Valdes  y  Angel  Guerra.  de  Benito 
Perez  Galdos;  y  tambien  en  la  critica:  concretamente  en  Leopoldo  Alas  'Clarin'"  (1992, 
12). 
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one  also  encounters  the  essence  of  his  heightened  insecurity 

concerning  "la  produccion  literaria"  and  the  predicament  of 

"el  vulgo"  to  whom  "los  verdaderos  escritores . . . le  van 

cediendo  el  campo"    (1973    [1893] ,   112) : 

Sucede  con  la  literatura  algo  seme j ante  a  lo  que  pasa 
con  la  libertad  y  la  democracia.  Nadie  les  niega  su 
valor;   se  les  ha  acogido  como  formas  naturales  de  la 
vida  moderna;  pero,   idonde  esta  el  entusiasmo?  La 
estadistica  del  comercio  de  libros  podia  demostrar  que 
hoy  se  vende  mucho  mas  que  hace  veinte,  treinta, 
cuarenta  anos .  Y  sin  embargo,   es  innegable  que  el 
publico  presencia  nuestra  escasa  vida  literaria  como 
distraido.  Dan  tentaciones  de  creer  que  se  compran 
libros  y  despues  no  se  leen.  Fuera  de  Espana,   aun  en 
los  paises  en  que  las  letras  tienen  mas  credito, 
tambien  se  que j an  muchos  de  esta  indiferencia  del 
publico.  Varias  causas  contribuyen  a  este 
resultado. . .por  ejemplo,   la  reminiscencia  hegeliana  de 
que  el  arte  vaya  a  ser  reemplazado  por  la  ciencia...el 
exceso  de  actividad  interesada,   prosaica,   de  un 
positivismo  tan  evidente  como  limitado,   deja  a  los  mas 
poco  o  ningun  tiempo  para  sonar;  y  sin  ensuenos  no  hay 
verdadera  literatura  artistica,  poetica   (111) . 

Here  one  finds  Alas ' s  reactionary  posit ion- taking  within  the 

literary  field  vis-a-vis  new  producers  of  symbolic  goods 

effectively  coupled  with  his  complete  about-face  shift  from 

Naturalism  to  "true  artistic  literature".  Moreover,  the 

passage  divulges  the  authorial  posture  that  marks  this  final 

period  of  Alas ' s  career.   The  idealistic  yearning  for 

solitude,   for  "time  to  dream",   translates  to  a  renunciation 

of  the  field  itself  in  favor  of  a  form  appropriate  to  the 
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Modernist  challenge,   no  longer  the  experimental  novel,  but 
the  poetic. 

The  model  for  this  resigned  artist  is  found  in  the  same 
article.  The  sudden  death  a  year  earlier  of  Tomas  Tuero 

(1851-1892),  Alas ' s  life-long  friend,   had  a  profound 
emotional  impact  on  the  writer.  Martinez  Cachero  cites  a 
letter  from  Alas  to  Palacio  Valdes,   the  other  surviving 
member  of  the  Rabagas  triumvirate,   lamenting  that  Tuero 's 
death,    "A  m£  me  inicia  casi  en  la  vejez  y  en  sus 
pensamientos  series  y  tristes"    (Alas  1973    [1893] ,   113) .  But 
in  his  touching  hommage  to  "mi  mayor  amigo  en  este  mundo" 

(113)   one  can  see  the  reformulation  taking  place  in  the 

projected  status  of  the  author: 

Tomas  Tuero...   era  ante  todo  un  artista,   un  creador  de 
delicadezas  literarias;  pero  no  tuvo  la  virtud  de 
trabajar  sin  aliciente.  No  sabia  ser  planta  de  estufa, 
alimentar  su  ingenio  con  el  calor  de  la  artificiosa 
popularidad  que  aqui  se  conquista  a  fuerza  de 
gacetillas  de  amigos,   de  caritativa  propaganda 
periodistica . . . Pref irio  llevar  a  la  vida  de  su  fantasia 
los  esfuerzos  que  habia  de  gastar  en  el  papel;  no  hizo 
libros,   hizo  poemas . . .  de  un  solo  ejemplar,   para  el 
autor,   no  en  el  papel  de  la  China,   sino  en  la  tela 
sutil  y  misteriosa  con  que  tejen  las  hadas  sus  suenos . 
I  La  de  amores  ideales  en  preparacion  que  se  habra 
llevado  Tuero  a  la  otra  vida!  (114) 

One  is  struck  by  how  much  Clarin  suddenly  takes  on  the  tone 

of  the  "cursi"  Dario,   of  Becquer,   or  one  of  their  imitators. 
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with  his  image  of  art  as  a  "subtle  and  mysterious  fabric 
with  which  fairies  weave  their  dreams."     However,  even  more 
than  this  art-for-art ' s-sake  expression  of  rubendarismo ,  it 
is  the  figure  of  Tuero  who  announces  the  nature  of  Alas's 
position- taking .  Tuero,  a  career  journalist^^^  who  enjoyed 
very  little  of  either  the  economic  or  symbolic  profit 
achieved  by  his  two  Asturian  comrades,   becomes  here  the 
archetype  of  the  true  "artist"  who  refuses  to  cater  to  the 
market  and  its  insidious  agents  of  consecration.  Rather,  he 
is  the  ultimate  autonomous  producer,   writing  poetry- -the 
most  autonomous  genre,   for  himself  alone. 

The  recasting  of  the  author  in  terms  of  the  heroic 
resignation  that  characterizes  this  1893  eulogy  is  the  same 
operation  found  in  a  significant  number  of  Alas's  fictional 
works  from  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  Among  these  one  may 
include:  Su  unico  hijo   (1891);   the  novella  Supercheria 
(1892);  the  short  stories  from  1893's  El  Senor.    "Cambio  de 
luz",   "Un  jornalero"  and  "La  ronca";  and  those  from  1896 's 
Cuentos  morales.    "Vario",    "El  Senor  Isla",   and  "La  Reina 
Margarita".   In  each  case,   as  with  the  projected  vision  of 


'Tuero  served  as  editor  of  El  Pais,  and  later  of  El  Liberal. 
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Tuero,   the  symbolic  resolution  of  the  changing  literary- 
field  makes  use  of  the  shift  in  novelistic  aesthetic  to 
"demonstrate"  the  futility  of  artistic  production  in  a 
commercial  market . 

Just  as  is  the  case  with  La  Regenta,   it  would  be 
impossible  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  Clarinian  oeuvre 
without  consideration  of  Su  unico  hi jo.  As  Noel  Valis  notes 
in  The  Decadent  Vision  in  Leopoldo  Alas.   Clarin's  second 
novel  "has  been  a  somewhat  unclassif iable  work  for  the 
critics"    (107) .  Whether,   as  Leon  Mainez  asked  shortly  after 
its  publication,   the  novel  is  more  "naturalista"  and 
"experimental"  or  more  "idealista"  and  "psicologica"  (Valis 
107),   is  open  to  debate.   Indeed,  without  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  assertion  by  Juan  Oleza  that  this  work  marks 
"la  disolucion  de  la  fabrica  naturalista"    (1989,   28) ,  Su 
unico  hijo  should  not  be  interpreted  exclusively  as  the 
initiation  of  a  new  aesthetic.  Equally  important  to  its 
status  as  a  milestone  in  the  evolution  of  Alas ' s  concept  of 
artistic  creation  is  its  standing  in  the  transformation  of 
the  artist- -in  the  character  of  Bonifacio  Reyes.  What  Oleza 
notes  in  passing  as  "la  correlacion  entre  el  engendramiento 
extranatural  de  un  hijo  por  Bonis  y  la  elaboracion  de  una 
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nueva  y  extrarrealista  formula  novelesca  por  Clarin"    (27) , 
must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  Alas ' s  initial  move  toward 
the  symbolic  repositioning  of  the  author- function  outside  of 
the  field. 

Although  Bonifacio  Reyes  can  hardly  be  said  to 

represent  the  "true  artist,"  this  archetype  of  "seres 

vulgares . . . que  anhelan  ser  excepcionales "    (Oleza  28)    is,  for 

all  his  Flaubertian  mediocrity,   the  first  Clarinian  hero  to 

respond  to  the  "vulgarity"  of  his  world  by  withdrawing  from 

it.   From  the  first  page  of  the  text,   Reyes,   imprisioned  by 

his  marriage  to  Emma  Valcarcel  in  the  ossified  world  of  the 

Restoration  ruling  class,   is  characterized  primarily  by  his 

artistic,  even  bohemian,  demeanor: 

Era  guapo  a  lo  romantico . . . No  servia  para  ninguna  clase 
de  trabajo  serio  y  constante;   tenia  preciosa  letra,  muy 
delicada  en  los  perfiles,   pero  tardaba  mucho  en  llenar 
una  hoja  de  papel,  y  su  ortografia  era  extremadamente 
caprichosa  y  fantastica;   es  decir,   no  era  ortografia. 
Escribia  con  mayuscula  las  palabras  a  que  el  daba  mucha 
importancia,  como  eran:  amor,  caridad,  dulzura,  perdon, 
epoca,  otono,   erudito,   suave,  musica,  novia,   apetito  y 
otras  varias   (Alas  1985    [1891] ,   3-4) . 

While  not  depicted  as  a  figure  of  epic  greatness, 

neither  is  Reyes  presented  as  merely  another  "guas6n"--as 

had  been  the  case  in  prior  depictions  of  would-be  artists. 

As  Joan  Ramon  Resina  observes,    "Sumergido  en  la  irrelvancia 
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de  su  existencia,  Bonifacio  Reyes,   como  su  predecesor 
cervantino,   necesita  inventar  su  propia  relevancia"    (105) . 
Thus,  as  Don  Quijote  is  to  chivalry,   Clarin's  hero  assumes 
the  same  function  with  regard  to  artistic  creation:  "Incapaz 
de  ser  artista.   en  el  sentido  de  echar  a  correr  sin  mas  que 
la  flauta,  por  lo  mismo  admiraba  mas  y  mas  a  aquellos 
hombres,   que  eran  indudablemente  de  otra  madera"    (Alas  1985 
[1891] ,   33) .   From  such  a  perspective,   the  novel's  central 
plot  line  yields  a  distinct  symbolic  meaning.  The 
protagonist's  affair  with  Serafina  Gorgheggi,   the  leading 
lady  of  a  travelling  opera  company,  may  be  rewritten,  then, 
as  a  fantasy  of  vicarious  participation  in  the  artistic 
field. And  it  is  the  denial  of  this  desire,   the  "naufragio 
de  su  heroismo"    (Resina  1989,   104) ,   which  brings  about  the 
novel's  "resolucion  trascendental "    (105).   Of  course,  the 
spiritual  tone  of  this  "transcendental  resolution, "  the 
reaffirmation  by  Bonis  of  his  paternity- -the  act  of 
(pro) creation- -must,   in  turn,  be  understood  as  a  symbolic 
resolution  of  the  crisis  within  the  literary  field.  Having 


'^^This  is  the  same  argument  made  by  Bourdieu  in  his  reading  of  Flaubert's 
L'Education  sentimentale.  See  "Is  the  Structure  of  Sentimental  Education  an  Instance  of 
Social  Self-analysis?  (Bourdieu  1993,  145-160). 


sacrificed  his  freedom  and  integrity  for  the  comfort  of  a 
bourgeois  existence   (the  marriage  to  Emma) ,   only  to 
experience  betrayal  first-hand  by  the  artistic  world  he 
idealizes   (the  cruelty  of  Serafina  and  the  realization  that 
her  accompanist  has  been  Emma's  lover),  Bonis  assumes  the 
allegorical  status  of  the  writer  in  Restoration  society.  In 
his  final  avowal,   his  "leap  of  f aith" -- "Bonifacio  Reyes  cree 
firmamente  que  Antonio  Reyes  y  Valcarcel  es  hi jo  suyo"-- 
Alas ' s  protagonist  denies  both  of  these  forces.  Like  the 
emerging  Clarinian  position- taking  he  symbolizes.  Bonis 
renounces  the  alienating  forces  of  both  economic  and 
artistic  necessity.  Granting  his  protagonist  a  reprieve  from 
the  mediocrity  of  what  Jameson  calls  "the  anorexia  of  the 
first  antihero,   Frederic  Moreau,   who  no  longer  has  the  force 
to  desire  anything"    (184) ,  Alas  begins  to  move  into  the 
realm  beyond  necessity- -pro j ecting  an  illusion  that  resolves 
the  dilemma  of  escaping  the  inescapable,   of  transcending  the 
literary  field  itself. 

In  "resurrecting"  Bonifacio  Reyes,   Su  unico  hiio 
underscores  the  distinction  between  the  central  ideologeme 
in  the  Clarinian  text  of  the  1890s  and  the  one  more  commonly 
identified  with  treatments  of  the  author-function  in  the 


latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century:   ressentiment .  As 
Jameson  observes  in  his  discussion  of  the  novels  of  George 
Gissing^^^  in  The  Political  Unconscious,   in  "the  author's 
greatest  novels... the  alientated  intellectual  becomes  more 
locally  specified  as  the  writer,   so  that  the  problems  of 
declassement . . .are  linked  the  the  issue  of  earning  money" 
(204) .  With  Alas,   the  issue  of  authors'  economic 
disenf ranchisement  is  effectively  supplanted  by  that  of 
their  spiritual  marginalization .   In  effect,   the  paradigm  for 
ressentiment  shifts  from  a  predicament  incompatible  with 
Clarin's  bourgeois  status  to  one  in  keeping  with  the  desired 
goal  of  autonmous  heteronomy,  of  reaping  the  "profit  of 
disinterestedness" 

With  two  years  the  position-taking  manifests  itself  in 
the  novela  Supercheria .  The  distinction  between  Alas  and  his 
contemporaries  can  be  seen  in  the  first  page  of  the  recit 
where  "Nicolas  Serrano,   un  filosofo  de  treinta  inviernos"  is 

'"Gissing  (1857-1903)  began  as  a  Dickensian-style  realist  (Demos  [1886]),  but 
eventually  became,  in  Jameson's  words,  "the  most  'French'. ..of  British  naturalists"  (186). 
Later  works  of  this  Naturalist  period  include  Bom  in  Exile  (1892).  It  is  189rs  New  Grub 
Street,  treating  the  socio-economic  marginalization  of  the  writer,  which  is  the  focus  of 
chapter  four  of  The  Political  Unconscious. 


See  footnote  22. 
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classified  specifically  in  terms  of  his  economic  status: 

"era  rico...no  necesitaba  trabajar  para  comer"    (1970  [1892], 

33).  As  becomes  the  pattern  with  Clarin's  author 

protagonists  in  the  1890s,   Serrano's  crisis  shifts  away  from 

the  exigencies  of  the  market  into  the  ethereal  realm  of 

spirituality.   In  a  decidedly  autobiographical  passage 

(revealing  Alas ' s  own  class  consciousness,  or  at  least 

aspirations,   in  choosing  to  identify  with  a  member  of  the 

upper  class),  the  text  divulges  Serrano's  singular  desire  to 

achieve  a  final     "conviccion  absoluta,   cientif ica . . .una, 

universal,  verdadera  y  evidente"    (34) .  Like  the  author  of 

Supercheria.   in  the  face  of  failing  health  Serrano  must 

confront  a  reality  greater  than  the  ephemeral  pretense  of 

the  literary  field: 

Para  el,   las  dudas  y  los  dolores  de  cabeza  y  estomago, 
y  aun  de  vientre,   ya  venlan  a  ser  una  misma  cosa;  y 
veces  habia,   sobre  todo  a  la  hora  de  dormirse,  en  que 
no  sabia  si  su  dolor  era  jaqueca  o  una  cuestion  psico- 
fisica  atravesada  en  el  cerebro.  No  era  pedante  ni 
miraba  la  filosofia  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la 
catedra  o  de  las  letras  de  molde.   sino  con  el  interes 
con  que  un  buen  creyente  atiende  a  su  salvacion. . .  (my 
emphasis)    (34) . 

This  recasting  of  commodified  writing  as  "un  engano 
intelectual"  (35)  is  the  essence  of  Alas ' s  new  position- 
taking  outside  of  the  field.  Based  on  an  ideologeme  markedly 
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different  from  that  present  in  Gissing,   here  it  is  not  at 
all  a  case  of  "that  Utopian  fantasy  of  a  life  situation  in 
which  one  would  finally  have  the  leisure  necessary  to  write" 
(Jameson  204) .  To  the  contrary,   Serrano  is  the  definitive 
expression  of  the  autonomous  author:   "escribia  sus 
Memorias . . . era  lo  unico  que  pensaba  escribir  en  este  mundo, 
y  no  queria  que  se  publicase  hasta  su  muerte"    (35) .  The 
transformation  of  Serrano  into  what  could  be  termed  the 
" transcendant  author-function"  is,   thus,  intentionally 
divorced  from  economic  necessity.   Concealed  within  the 
rather  formulaic  pattern  of  the  protagonist's  mystical 
resurrection^^^  is  the  symbolic  resolution  of  a  dilemma 
particular  to  a  heteronomous  producer  confronting  the 
undesirable  status  of  "bourgeois  writer".   Indeed,  the 
conversion  of  Serrano's  ultimate  autonomous  text  into  the 
basis  for  the  story  itself   ("En  uno  de  los  libros...en  que 
el  apuntaba  la  historia  de  sus  ref lexiones . . . se  leia  este 


'^^Serrano  believes  to  have  seen  a  vision  of  Santa  Teresa  of  Avila  one  night  while 
travelling  by  train  through  that  medieval  town.  Although  he  later  discovers  that  his 
mystical  experience  was  part  of  the  "fraud"  perpetuated  by  Catalina  Porena  and  her 
hypnotist  husband  Foligno,  it  is  also  what  permits  him  first  to  meet  the  couple's  sickly 
son  Tomasuccio.  The  resuhing  discovery  of  his  "amor  a  la  verdad,  a  la  sinceridad"  (85) 
that  is  the  plight  of  the  mother  and  child  is  what  provides  the  ironic  resolution  of  the 
protagonists  metaphysical  crisis. 
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fragmento"    [82-83] )  becomes  the  foundation  for  this 

resolution.  Unlike  the  juvenile  "Caramelo"  in  which  the 

narrator  "Juan  Ruiz"  intervenes  to  "consume"  his  own 

narrative,   here  Serrano's  discovery  of  life's  "greater 

meaning"  belies,   in  a  convention  anticipating  Unamuno ' s 

Niebla.      the  simultaneous  negation  of  both  artistic  and 

economic  desire- -the  negation  of  the  field  itself: 

Un  perro  cursi,   pero  muy  sat isf echo  de  la  existencia, 
canelo,   insignif icante ,   pas6...Y  se  perdio  de  lejos, 
torciendo  a  la  derecha,   camino  de  la  Casa  de  las 
Moneda.  A  Serrano  se  le  figuraba  que  aquel  perro  iba 
asi...como  cantando- i Oh !   Es  mucho  mejor  filosofo  que 
yo,   se  dijo   (92) . 

The  dog's  trajectory  assumes  an  even  more  symbolic  value  as 

the  final  paragraph  of  the  recit  has  Serrano  aimlessly 

follow  this  same  path,    "como  si  quisiera  seguir  la  pista  del 

perro"    (94) .  The  rejection  of  a  predetermined  geographic 

direction  becomes  a  metaphor  for  the  author's  abandonment  of 

any  further  posit ion- taking  within  the  field.   Thus,  the 

story's  final  line  also  takes  on  a  new  significance  in  its 

rejection  of  materialism  in  both  the  philosophical  and 

economic  sense:   "[Serrano]   tomaba  los  f enomenos  como  lo  que 

'^^Augusto  Perez  states  on  the  first  page  of  the  novel,  '"Esperare  a  que  pase  un 
perro.. .y  tomare  la  direccion  inicial  que  el  tome.'"  (1965  [1914],  63).  Of  course,  the 
character  of  the  dog  Orfeo  is  an  essential  part  of  Unamuno's  "nivola". 
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eran,   como  una . . . supercheria"    (94).   It  is  this  "discovery" 

by  the  author- -in  the  person  of  Nicolas  Serrano,   of  life's 

greater  meaning  that  has  become  the  core  of  Alas ' s 

resolution  of  the  irresolvable  autonomous -heteronomous 

principle.  And  it  is  this  same     resolution,   in  an  even  more 

clearly  defined  fashion,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 

undetected  ideology  of  Clarin's  defining  text  of  the  1890s, 

"Cambio  de  luz" . 

There  has  been  little  critical  dispute  over  Alas ' s 

intent  in  writing  the  best -known  short  story  in  the 

collection  El  Senor  y  lo  demas,   son  cuentos.  Gonzalo 

Sobejano  comments  in  a  manner  consistent  with  both 

traditional  and  more  recent  interpretations:^^'' 

...La  inquietud  espiritual  y  religiosa  de  Leopoldo 
Alas,   nunca  perdida  pero  acrecentada  alrededor  de  1890, 
halla  figuracion  ejemplar  en  "Cambio  de  luz".  Este 
relate  traduce  en  forma  condensada  la  constante 
preocupacion  de  su  autor:   "Si  hay  Dios,   todo  esta  bien. 
Si  no  hay  Dios,   todo  esta  mal . "  Jorge  Arial  llega  a  ver 
la  verdad  de  Dios  al  perder  la  vista,  y  pasa  de  la  luz 
material  a  la  luz  interior,   del  arte  plastico  a  la 
musica,   de  la  duda  a  la  creencia  confortadora   (31) . 


'"Cabezas  writes,  "Clarin  y  Arial  tienen  en  este  cuento  un  estrecho  parentesco 
espiritual"  (181).  Saavedra  supports  this  thesis,  noting,  "El  relato  tiene  una  evidente 
significacion  autobiografica"  (333). 
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Whether  or  not  one  were  to  accept  Luis  Garcia  San 

Miguel ' s  caveat  that  the  spiritual  content  of  the  text  is 

" suf icientemente  ambiguo  como  para  impedirnos . . . extraer 

conclusiones  aplicables  al  autor"    (1987,   237),^^^  its 

portrait  of  Jorge  Arial  does  unquestionably  represent  the 

status  occupied  by  Alas  in  Spain's  literary  market.  Despite 

its  traditional  classification  as  a  "religious"  work,  from 

the  outset  it  can  be  seen  equally  as  a  treatment  of  artistic 

production."^  From  the  outset,  Arial 's  happiness   ("el  hombre 

mas  feliz"    [1988,   81])    is  directly  associated  with  his  role 

as  literary  producer: 

. . .con  paz  en  el  trabajo  y  en  amor  de  los  suyos . . .  era 
uno  de  los  mortales  mas  activos  y  que  mejor  saben 
estirar  las  horas,   llenandolas  de  sustancia,  de  utiles 
quehaceres.  Pero  de  esto  ultimo  sabian,  no  solo  sus 
amigos,   sino  la  gran  multitud  de  sus  lectores  y 
admiradores  y  discipulos   (81) . 

This  initial  description  is  made  even  more  specific  as  Arial 

is  represented  as  having  achieved  that  impossible  compromise 


'^^Garcia  San  Miguel  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Jorge  Arial's  "iluminacion, 
que  parece,  en  parte,  racional"  is  consistent  with  Alas's  own  mysticism.  This  rather  fine 
point  of  contention  does  not  prevent  Garcia  San  Miquel  from  acknowledging  the  essential 
theme  of  the  short  story:  "el  profesor  ve  con  los  ojos  del  alma  y  su  vision  le  propociona 
una  seguridad  absoluta  en  lo  que  ve"  (236-237). 

'^'For  example,  Carolyn  Richmond  groups  it  under  the  category  of  "la  religiosidad" 
while  placing  other  short  stories  under  the  heading  of  "el  escritor"  (1983,  7-8). 
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of  both  the  autonomous- -production  for  its  own  sake- -and  the 
heteronomous- -for  public  consumption.  After  being  shown  to 
enjoy  both  the  "aprecio  de  los  doctos  y  de  los  buenos"  (82) 
and  the  "admiracion  y  simpatia  de  los  ignorantes  y 
sencillos"    (82),   the  writer's  position  is  related  directly 
to  the  heteronomous/autonomous  dilemma:    "era  su  nombre 
famoso,   con  solida  fama,  y  popular;  de  suerte  que  esta 
popularidad  que  le  aseguraba  el  renombre  entre  los  muchos, 
no  le  perjudicaba  en  la  estimacion  de  los  escogidos"    (82) . 

Here  is  the  linchpin  around  which  Alas ' s  final 
position-taking  turns.  The  attainment  of  the  unimaginable 
mediation  between  the  two  poles  of  production- -the 
aspiration  of  every  bourgeois  writer- -is  precisely  the 
status  which  Arial  chooses  to  abandon.  Enjoying  the  income 
necessary  to  maintain  his  family  "como  convenia  a  su  clase" 
(82),  Alas's  protagonist,   if  not  free  from  the  need  to 
produce   ("Costabale,   si,  muchos  sudores  juntar  los  cabos  del 
presupuesto  domestico;  pero  conseguia  triunfar  siempre 
gracias  a  su  mucho  trabajo"    [83] ) ,   is  placed  clearly  beyond 
"the  problems  of  declassement "    (Jameson  204) .   If  Arial  is 
indeed  a  self-portrait,   here  is  clear  evidence  of  Alas's 
true  class  consciousness.  While  the  protagonist  in  "Cambio 
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de  luz"  is,   like  the  author  himself,   obliged  to  toil  both  as 
an  academic  and  a  writer,   the  text  makes  plain  that  it  is 
never  a  question  of  survival,   but  of  status.  That  Arial ' s 
labor  is  "un  medio  necesario"  to  ensure  "provecho  para  la 
hacienda"  and  "aquella  dicha  que  tenia"    (84) ,   can  hardly  be 
said  to  equate  with  want.  Rather,   the  comment  that  the 
expenses  of  the  family's  health  and  well-being  "le  gastaban 
un  dineral"    (84) ,   should  be  read  as  recognition  of  the 
earning  power  of  the  polymorphous  writer  triumphant  in  a 
multiplicty  of  discourses:    "eran  muchos  sus  ocupaciones  y  en 
todas  se  distinguia  por  la  inteligencia,   el  arte,  la 
asiduidad  y  el  esmero"    (83) . 

As  Sobejano  notes,   a  central  element  of  the  text  is  the 
transformation  of  Arial ' s  aesthetics:   from  the  "material" 
realm  of  "plastic  art"  to  the  more  ethereal  world  of 
"music".     Rehistoricized  within  the  context  of  Alas ' s 
withdrawl  from  the  field,  what  Sobejano  views  as  a  part  of 
the  story's  religious  allegory  can  now  be  reinterpreted. 
Arial ' s  passage  from  the  many  discursive  modes  he  has 
mastered  to  one  from  which  language  is  absent,   one  which  he 
may  appreciates  for  "its  own  sake",   can  thus  be  said  to 
depict  the  author's  abdicatat ion : 
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Noto  que  perdia  aficion  al  analisis  de  laboratorio,  a 
las  preciosidades  de  la  miniatura  en  el  arte,  a  las 
delicias  del  pormenor  en  la  critica,  a  la  claridad 
plastica  en  la  literatura  y  en  la  f ilosof la . . . Una 
noche,  oyendo  a  un  famoso  sexteto  de  inclitos 
profesores  interpretar  las  piezas  mas  selectas  del 
repertorio  clasico,   sintio  con  delicia  y  orgullo  que  a 
el  le  habia  nacido  algo  en  el  alma  para  comprender  y 
amar  la  gran  musica.  La  sonata  de  Kreutzer,  que  siempre 
habia  oido  alabar  sin  penetrar  su  merito  como  era 
debido,   le  produjo  tal  efecto,   que  temio  haberse  vuelto 
poco;  aquel  hablar  sin  palabras,  de  la  musica  serena, 
graciosa,   profunda, casta,   seria,   sencilla,  noble; 
aquella  revelacion,   que  parecia  extranatural ,   de  las 
afinidades  armonicas  de  las  cosas,  por  el  lenguaje  de 
las  vibraciones  intimas;  aquella  elocuencia  sin 
conceptos  del  sonido  sabio  y  sentimental,   le  pusieron 
en  un  estado  mistico  que  el  comparaba  al  debio 
experimentar  Moises  ante  la  zarza  ardiendo   (89;  my 
emphasis) . 

From  the  reaction  against  the  "laboratory"    (a  clear  allusion 
to  positivistic  Naturalism)   to  the  loss  of  interest  in 
criticism,   literature,  and  philosophy,  Arial ' s  metamorphosis 
is  a  virtual  mirror  image  of  Alas ' s  own  prior  position- 
takings.  All  the  more  revealing  of  the  use  of  music  in 
Clarin's  symbolic  withdrawl  from  the  field,  particularly 
with  regard  to  his  attempt  to  counteract  the  challenge  of 
new  autonmous  voices,   is  the  text's  assertion: 
"En  adelante  busco  la  musica  por  la  musica"    (90) .   Thus,  the 
leader  of  Naturalism's  rear  guard  seems,   through  his 
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autobiographical  protagonist,  to  move  to  the  vanguard  of  "el 
arte  por  el  arte".  '  ,  - 

On  a  similar  note,  one  cannot  help  but  remark  on  the 
nature  of  the  imagery  in  the  story  and  its  strong 
resemblance  to  Parnassian  and  Modernist  aesthetic  formulae. 
Reminiscent  of  Becquer's  prodigious  use  of  music  and  light 
in  Rimas ,       and  seemingly  heeding  Marti 's  assertion  that  "El 
alma  gusta  mas  de  la  musica  que  de  la  pintura,   y  tal  vez  mas 
de  la  pintura  que  de  la  poesia"    (Schulman  81) ,  the 
description  of  Arial ' s  "conversion"  is  as  suspiciously 
Modernist  in  its  language  as  in  its  content .  Surrendering 
himself  up  to  "la  exaltacion  de  la  fantasia  creadora"  (92) 
Arial  forsakes  his  prior  discursive  modes  for  "invencion 
poetica"    (92) .   It  is  in  the  context  of  this  "fabrica 
misteriosa"    (92)   that  the  "cambio  de  luz"  finally  transpires 
in  the  pre -Modernist  language  of  Becquer's  Rima  VIII 


'^"As  early  as  1878,  some  eight  years  after  the  poet's  death,  Alas  had  recognized 
Becquer,  along  with  Campoamor  and  Nunez  de  Arce,  as  occupying  "el  primer  lugar"  in 
Spanish  poetry  (Alas  1972,  162). 

.Cuando  miro  de  noche  en  el  fondo/  Oscuro  del  cielo/  Las  estrellas  temblar,  como 
ardientes/  Pupilas  de  ftiego,/  Me  parece  posible  a  do  brillan/  Subir  en  un  vuelo,/  Y 
anegarme  en  su  luz,  y  con  ellas/  En  lumbre  encendido/  Fundirme  en  un  beso./  En  el  mar 
de  la  duda  en  que  bogo/  Ni  aun  se  lo  que  creo;/  jSin  embargo,  estas  ansias  me  dicen/  Que 
yo  llevo  algo/  Divino  aqui  dentro!..."  (Becquer  41). 
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. . . se  dejo  embriagar  como  en  una  orgia  de  corazon  y 
cabeza,  y  sintiendose  arrebatado  como  a  una  voragine 
mistica,   se  dejo  ir,   se  dejo  ir,   y  con  delicia  se  vio 
sumido  en  un  paraiso  subterraneo  luminoso,  pero  con  una 
especie  de  luz  electrica,   no  luz  de  sol,   que  no  hab£a, 
sino  de  las  entrafias  de  cada  casa,   luz  que  no  se 
confundia  disparatadamente  con  las  vibraciones 
musicales:  el  timbre  sonoro  era,   ademas,   la  luz  (93). 

While  there  is  no  question  that  the  focus  of  the  text 

is  "la  verdad  de  Dios"    (93) ,   it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the 

significance  of  content  and  the  form  of  Alas ' s  narrative, 

both  of  which  appropriate  a  dominated  position  to  facilitate 

a  shift- -albeit  purely  symbolic- -to  the  autonomous  pole.  So 

it  is  that  the  spirituality  of  the  text's  denouement  must  be 

filtered  not  only  through  its  manifest  relgious  meaning,  but 

also  screened  through  the  unconscious  filter  of  Alas ' s 

repositioning.   So  it  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  story,  Alas 

revisits  the  same  symbolism.  Arial,   now  blind,   sits  with  his 

wife  and  daughter  as  his  son  plays  the  piano.  Emphasized  is 

the  writer's  self-imposed  silence--a  silence  opposed  by  the 

chain  of  signifiers:  music,   light,  poetry: 

Preferia  entenderse  con  los  suyos  por  mtisica.    iOh,  de 
esta  suerte,   si!  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,   hablaban  a 
todos  cuatro  de  lo  mismo.   Les  decian,   bien  claro 
estaba,   que  el  pobre  ciego  tenia  dentro  del  alma  otra 
luz,   luz  de  eperanza,   luz  de  amor,   de  santo  respeto  al 
misterio  sagrado...   La  poesia  no  tiene  dentro  ni  fuera, 
fondo  ni  superficie;   toda  es  transparencia,  luz 
increada  y  que  penetra  al  traves  de  todo...;  la  luz 
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material  se  queda  en  la  superficie,   como  la 
explicacion  intelectual,   logica,  de  las  realidades 
resbala  sobre  los  objetos  sin  comunicarnos  su 
esencia ... (97) 

Just  as  his  loss  of  sight  has  paradoxically  given  Arial  a 
new  spiritual  "light,"  so  he  has  also  been  freed  from  the 
aesthetic  servitude  of  production:    "Arial  ganaba  ahora  mucho 
menos .   Pero,   iy  que?"    (96) .  And  underlying  the 
atomistic  representation  of  poetry  recalling  works  such  as 
Becquer's  Rima  V,^^^  even  further  reinforces  the  symbolic 
resolution  of  Alas ' s  artistic  dilemma.  Underlying  the 
equation  of  light  with  both  spiritual  redemption  and  with 
poetry  is  that  of  poetry- -autonomous  production- -and 
professional  redemption. 

The  spiritual  and  artistic  salvation  of  Jorge  Arial 
would  seem  to  mark  the  definitive  transition  of  Alas ' s 
representation  of  the  author.  However,   as  self-effacing  as 
"Cambio  de  luz"  may  be,   an  even  more  radical  denial  of  the 
market  of  symbolic  goods  is  to  be  found  in  Clarin's  final 
work  Cuentos  morales  in  the  little-noticed  short  story 
"Vario" .  Written  and  published  in  the  year  following 

'^^The  Rima,  a  personification  of  poetry  as  "ese  espiritu...de  que  es  vaso  el  poeta", 
begins:  "Espiritu  sin  nombre/  Indefinible  esencia,/  Yo  vivo  con  la  vida/  Sin  formas  de  la 
idea"  (Becquer  36). 
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Clar£n's  disastrous  sortie  into  the  theatre  with  Teresa , 
"Vario"  may  be  seen  as  not  only  an  extension  of  its  author's 
withdrawl  from  the  field,  but  also  a  reaction  to  the  field's 
refusal  to  grant  him  its  most  historically  coveted  form  of 
consecration,   that  of  "playwright".^"  If  "Cambio  de  luz" 
frees  the  author  from  a  future  of  subservience  to  the 
exigencies  of  production,    "Vario"  takes  the  final  step, 
emancipating  him  from  the  need  for  consecration  itself. 

A  piece  of  historical  fantasy  seemingly  inspired  by 
Horace's  praise  of  the  otherwise  unknown  poet  Lucius  Varius, 
the  text  begins  with  an  epigraph  from  The  Odes :  "Scriberis 
Vario  fort is,   et  hostium  Victor,   Maeonii  carminis  aliti" 
(1982    [1896],   91). 1"  Establishing,   in  this  way  from  the 
outset,   that  Varius  occupies  the  dominant  pole  of 
consecration  in  the  Roman  literary  field,  Alas  creates  the 
basis  for  his  ultimate  rejection  of  a  field  existing  some 
two  millenia  later.   It  is  through  this  return  to  a 


'"Roberto  Sanchez  comments  that  Alas  viewed  the  failure  of  Teresa  as  the  result  of  a 
critical  conspiracy:  "...reacciono  ofendido,  sintiendose  victima  de  un  complot  organizado 
por  sus  enemigos"  (470-71). 

'^"James  Michie's  poetic  translation  of  this  passage  from  The  Odes  (1 .6)  underscores 
the  degree  to  which  Varius  was  revered  by  his  contemporaries:  "That  eagle  of  Homeric 
wing/  Varius  will  in  due  course  sing..."  (19). 


fictionalized  ancient  world  that  "Vario"  is  able  to 

challenge  the  most  essential  myth  of  autonmous  production: 

the  perdurability  of  the  "true"  writer  who  rejects  momentary 

financial  reward  for  artistic  immortality. 

The  image  of  decline,  of  the  ephemeral  reality  of 

artistic  recognition  predominates  in  the  first  part  of  the 

narrative.   In  September,    "el  mes  en  que  pocos  anos  antes 

habian  enterrado  a  Virgilio"    (92),  Varius  makes  his  way  down 

the  hill  Clivus  Capitolinus  toward  the  "templo  de 

Saturno"^",  past  the  "Tabulario""^  with  the  setting  sun  in 

his  face.  Here  Alas ' s  rather  heavy-handed  symbolism  makes 

clear  the  thematic  intent  of  the  story.  Temporally  and 

spatially  in  descent,   the  repose  of  authorial  consecration- - 

the  Archive- -passing  him  by,   the  title  character,  while 

oblivious  to  social  and  economic  interest ,       reflects  on  the 

death  of  his  friend,   and  hence  his  own  destiny  as  a  writer: 

jEl  sol,  el  ocaso,  Virgilio,  el  sepulcro,  la  gloria,  el 
Tabulario,   la  eternidad,   la  nada !  Todos  estos 

'^'The  Temple  of  Saturn,  constructed  in  the  late  sixth  century  B.C.,  "did  treble  duty  as 
a  sanctuary,  a  treasury  and  a  record  office"  (Gary  and  ScuUard  58). 

'^^Tabularium.  the  Roman  equivalent  of  a  national  archive  (Gary  and  Scullard  666). 

'"Of  the  Templo  de  Satumo  and  "su  imponente  mole",  the  text  comments,  "mas  no  lo 
miro  siquiera  el  poeta"  (91). 
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pensamientos  pasaron  por  su  f rente .  Era  el  Tabulario 
deposito  de  archives,  precaucion  inutil  de  la  soberbia 
romana  para  inmortalizar  lo  pasajero,   lo  deleznable. 
iArchivar!,    iguardar!   iPara  que?  <i,D6nde  estaba  el 
archive  de  las  almas?  Se  guardaba     el  papiro,  se 
guardaban  los  dypticos   (duplies),   los  miltiplices,  se 
guardaban  tabellae  y  pugillores . . .   llenaban  con  ellos 
armarios  y  nidi . . .  y  el  poeta  a  la  sepultura   (92) . 

Moving  beyond  the  spirituality  of  "Cambio  de  luz", 

"Vario"  seems  to  lend  itself  to  a  nihilistic  outlook- -an 

apparent  contradiction  of  the  widely  accepted  view  of  Alas ' s 

f in-de- siecle  mysticism.  However,   the  emphatic  "nada" 

expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  text  connotes  not  a 

metaphysical  dilemma,  but  one  particular  to  literary 

production.  As  he  reflects  that  "Roma. . .no  pensaba  ya, 

ciertamente,   en  el  cantor  de  Eneas"    (92),  Varius ' s  pessimism 

turns  directly  to  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 

representation  of  the  market  of  symbolic  goods  and  the 

dynamics  of  consecration: 

Siguio  adelante;  dio  con  su  cuerpo,  como  si  anduviese 
por  maquina...y  se  encontro  sin  querer  entre  los  suyos, 
en  el  vaiven  de  la  vida  literaria,   en  las  tiendas  de 
libros,   donde,   sentados  o  en  pie,   discutlan  los 
aficionados  de  las  letras,  mientras  iban  y  venian  los 
litterati,   los  esclavos  copistas,   llevando  bajo  el 
brazo  sus  notas  tironianas,  tripticos, 
polipticos .. .Vario,   entre  los  suyos,   sintio  una 
invencible  repugnancia.   La  vida  efimera  y  apasionada  de 
las  letras  le  daba  el  aquel  momento  horror .- -Juicios 
falsos,  gustos  nuevos,   envidias,   rencores;  todo  se 
revolvia  alli  con  la  febril  ansiedad  de  lo 
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pasajero . . . Entre  la  multitud  de  rollos,  brillando 

como  los  ultimos  rayos  del  sol  poniente . . . vio  los 
rotulos  de  la  obras  del  amigo  muerto.  "Bucolicas", 
"Georgicas",    "Eneida";  y  vio  a  los  propios  hijos,  los 
de  su  ingenio,   entre  ellos,   el  "Panegirico  de  Augusto" 
y  su  famosa  tragedia  "Thyestes" . . .  Pero  estaban  en  los 
estantes,  en  los  nidi ,   como  enterrados  en  vida--. 
Sintio  un  escalofrio;  se  le  figuraron  sus  obras  metidas 
en  los  nichos  del  librero  cosas,   muertas  ya,   de  su 
propio  ser,   algo  de  su  alma  enterrado .   El  pergamino,  el 
papiro,   las  tablas  enceradas  morian  tambien.   En  la 
libreria  estaban  de  cuerpo  presente,   despues  en  las 
bibliotecas  tenian  su  sarcofago.   El  Tabularium,  dque 
era  mas  que  un  panteon?    (93) . 

Whether  one  wishes  to  see  in  this  passage  Alas's  bitterness 
over  the  critical  rejection  of  Teresa  is  a  matter  of 
biographical  speculation.  What  is  clear  is  the  text's 
depiction  of  the  innate  futility  of  the  authorial 
enterprise.  While,   at  first  glance,  Varius ' s  crisis  seems  to 
mirror  that  of  Jorge  Arial,   in  reality  the  latter  goes  a 
significant  step  beyond  the  parameters  established  in 
"Cambio  de  luz".  Whereas  Arial ' s  plight  offers,    from  the 
outset,   the  possibility  of  resolution  in  a  reunion  with  the 
godhead   ("si  hay  Dios . . . " ) ,  Varius,   living  in  the  pre- 
Christian  era,    "no  ere [e]   en  nada"    (96).  Having  only 
artistic  consecration  as  his  hope  for  immortality,  this 
"virtuous  pagan"  allows  for  the  construction  of  a  fictional 
habitus  free  of  any  consideration  above  writing  itself.  If 


Arial ' s  embracing  of  poetry  may  be  read  as  the  aesthetic 
corollary  to  his  metaphysical  conversion,  Varius ' s  Godless 
universe  permits  Alas  to  create  the  symbolic  resolution:  not 
merely  the  abandonment  of  the  literary  field  in  favor  of  a 
greater  truth,  but  the  abandonment  of  the  literary  field 
without  the  promise  of  any  spiritual  recompense. 

At  the  height  of  his  fame,   the  dominant  pole  of 
consecration,  Varius  cannot  resist  "desdenando  la  locuela  de 
parasitos  y  poetas  neofitos  que  le  sonreian  y  saludaban" 
(93) --a  younger  generation  no  doubt  symbolic  of  Spanish 
Modernism.  His  suffering  does  not,   like  that  of  Arial,  arise 
despite  his  position  within  the  literary  field,  but  indeed 
because  of  it.   The  "ansia  de  inmortalidad"  that  Varius  has 
hoped  to  find  in  artistic  "prestigio"  is  revealed  to  him  as 
"una  alucinacion, "   "una  supercheria, "  and  consequentially,  a 
"signo  siniestro"  which  "le  11am [a]   a  la  muerte"    (96-97) . 
Like  Althusser's  "history  as  an  absent  cause,"  this 
ahistoricized  contextualization  of  the  dominant  pole  allows 
for  the  definitive  symbolic  resolution,   the  decision  by 
Varius  to  renounce  the  desire  for  consecration  itself 

In  resolving  this  "crisis  of  consecration",  Alas  has 
Varius  confronted  by  the  prognostication  of  "sirenas" 
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informing  him  that  his  work  will  be  lost  to  posterity: 
"'Lucio  Vario  ipor  que  trabajas  en  vano?  Trabajas  para  la 
muerte,   trabajas  para  el  olvido. . .Deja  el  arte,  deja  la 
vida,   muere '  "    (97)  .  An  extended  repetition  of  the  transitory- 
nature  of  consecration   ("En  vano  hoy  la  fama  lleva  tu  nombre 
a  las  nubes;  en  vano  Virgilio  te  admira..."    [97]),  the 
prophecy's  ideological  function  becomes  even  more  clear  as 
it  is  extended  byond  the  career  of  one  Roman  poet : 

Con  tu  tragedia  Thyestes  naufragaran  las  tragedias  de 
los  trescientos  cincuenta  tragicos  en  Grecia,   y  la 
humanidad  dira  que  solo  hubo  tres  tres  grandes  tragicos 
en  Grecia,   los  que  se  salvaron;  pero  aun  de  estos 
perecera  casi  todo.  De  los  seiscientos  historiadores 
helenicos,   quedaran  bien    pocos .  Y  en  tu  tierra  la 
misma  suerte .   Contigo  pereceran  Galo,   Polion,  Calvo, 
Varron  de  Narbona...  y  todo  el  coro  de      la  tragedia 
latina . . . Todavia  ayer  en  Roma  contemplabas  el  Tabulario 
con  envidia...    iLos  archives!    lEllos  pereceran!  Seran 
polvo,   despues  del  aire,   nada   (98) . 

The  use  of  the  classical  world,    "genios  sublimes  de 
esto  que  llamara  pronto  la  antiguedad"    (97) ,   to  project  the 
illusion  of  a  universal  truth  is  a  narrative  technique  pre- 
dating even  the  French  and  Spanish  Neoclassical  models  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  While  borrowing  from  that  tradition, 
Alas ' s  text  functions  on  a  level  quite  distinct  from  the 
didacticism  of  a  LaFontaine,   a  LaBruyere  or  an  Iriarte. 
Here,   the  underlying  "truth"   is  the  denial  of  the  Romantic 
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fantasy,   the  Larrian  myth  of  Alas ' s  youth,   of  success- -if 
not  commercial  then  cultural- -through  talent.  Expropriating 
the  central  ideologeme  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Modernists,    "el  arte  por  el  arte,"   "Vario"  eclipses  the 
rival  position  by  rejecting  not  only  the  economic  reward  of 
heteronomous  production,   but  the  symbolic  recompense  of 
autonomous  production  as  well.  Refusing  any  longer  to 
"enganar  a  la  vanidad"    (98) ,  Varius  is  free  to  adhere  to  the 
divine  admonition:   "Vario,  adelantate  a  la  muerte,   se  tu  el 
olvido. . .No  escribas  mas,  muere"    (98) . 

Rather  than  salvation  through  "writing  for  its  own 
sake",   in  its  final  paragraph,   the  text  punctuates  Alas's 
renunciatory  position- taking .  An  ending  reminiscent  of 
"Cambio  de  luz"  in  its  modernist  language,  one  also 
encounters  the  wish-fulfillment  Jameson  speaks  of  with 
regard  to  "authentic  ressentiment "  in  Gissing.  Whereas  "the 
quest  for  income"  is  a  "pre-desire,  a  precondition"  (1981, 
205)   for  the  proletarian  writers  of  New  Grub  Street,   and  its 
rejection  in  favor  of  art  alone- -"el  aristocratismo 
modernista"    (Rama  56) --is  the  solution  proposed  by 
Modernism,   in  "Vario"  the  "chains"  of  artisitc  bondage  are 
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shown  to  be  broken  only  by  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
literary  field: 

Creyo  la  profecia;   sintio  sus  versos  hundidos  en  la 
nada  del  olvido,   pero  la  inspiracion  siguio  alumbrando 
en  su  cerebro,   mas  fuerte,   mas  libre.  Vario  respiro  con 
fuerza;   su  alma  sacudia  una  cadena  que  caia  rota  a  los 
pies  del  viajero;   la  cadena  del  tiempo,   la  cadena  de  la 
gloria,   la  cadena  del  interes  egolsta. . .   " iAh,   todo  era 
polvo,   lo  decian  los  hexametros  de  Vario  a  la  muerte : 
todo  era  nada,   todo  pasaba,   todo  caia  en  el 
olvido ... pero  la  brisa  era  saludable;  y  graciosamente 
meciendo  el  espiritu,   el  metro  ritmico  refrigeraba  el 
alma;  el  sol  del  ocaso  era  sublime  en  su  tristeza  de 
rosa  y  oro;  los  colores  del  mar  encanto  de  los  ojos;  la 
paz  de  las  ondas  parecia  una  musica  silenciosa . . .  y 
Vario,  que  el  mundo  no  conoceria,  mientras  vivia,  era 
poeta!    (99) . 

The  oxymoron  "silent  music"    (the  adjective  emphasized  by 
Alas  in  the  text)   is  central  to  the  absolute  abdicatation  of 
the  literary  field,   for  like  a  Platonic  form,   the  status  of 
writer  transcends  the  act  of  writing  itself.  Recalling 
Barthes's  distinction  between  the  "intransitive"  author  and 
the  "transitive"  writer  (189) ,   the  reader  finds  that  in 
demolishing  the  chains  of  "glory" --the  desire  for 
consecration- -Varius  has  empancipated  himself  from  literary 
praxis.   In  this  way,   it  might  be  said,  Alas  escapes  in  the 
only  way  possible- -through  fantasy- -from  the  reality  of 
artistic  production.   In  the  "nada  del  olvido",   his  symbolic 
author  attains  the  freedom  that  lies  beyond  the  boundries  of 
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the  field;  to  no  longer  write,   but  simply  to  be  a  writer: 
"era  poeta" . 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSION:   THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CLARIN 
AND  THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  AUTHORSHIP 


Creo  que  fue  Weiland  quien  dijo  que  los  pensamientos 
de  los  hombres  valen  mas  que  sus  acciones,  y  las 
buenas  novelas  mas  que  el  genero  humano.   Podra  esto  no 
ser  verdad;  pero  es  hermoso  y  consolador.  Ciertamente, 
parece  que  nos  ennoblecemos  trasladandonos  de  este 
mundo  al  otro,   de  la  realidad  en  que  somos     tan  malos  a 
la  ficcion  en  que  valemos  mas  que  aqui...l989  [1901], 
3) 

--Benito  Perez  Galdos 
Having  begun  this  study  with  a  citation  from  the 
tribute  to  Clarin  written  by  Galdos  only  months  before  his 
friend's  death,   it  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  a  quote  from 
that  same  preface  initiate  closure  of  the  discussion  as 
well.  While  the  intent  of  Galdos ' s  reference  to  Weiland"® 
is  plainly  to  underscore  Alas ' s  standing  as  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Realist  novel,   the  passage  takes  on  an  ironic 
tone  in  light  of  the  present  analysis.  As  has  been  argued 
here,  whether  seen  as  a  "beautiful  and  consoling"  personal 


'^'Christoph  Martin  Weiland  (1733-1813)  was  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
Neoclassicism  in  Germany. 
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mythology  counteracting  the  "truth"  of  Alas ' s  own  status,  or 
the  "ennobling"  representation  of  certain  privileged 
literary  practices  in  Restoration  Spain  as  "having  greater 
value"  than  in  "reality",   it  is  the  "fiction"  of  Clarin's 
collective  discursive  position- takings  which  have  endured 
both  in  popular  and  scholarly  treatments  of  his  life. 
Indeed,  when  confronted  by  the  historical  reality  that  the 
creator  of  a  supposedly  autobiographical  Jorge  Arial  could 
make  the  bourgeois  boast  in  the  wake  of  such  a  "spiritual 
conversion"  that  "lo  que  percibo  anualmente  por  mis 
articulos  es  lo  equivalente  a  la  paga  de  un  general  de 
division"    (Perez  de  Ayala  32) ,   it  becomes  clear  that  the 
enigma  of  the  "varies  Clarin"  can  no  longer  be  explained  in 
terms  of  ascertaining  some  objective  truth.  Rather,   the  best 
possible  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  unmasking  of  a  much  more 
subjective  kind  of  truth,   the  alternative  truth- -the 
Nietzschian  lie- -manifested  in  Alas ' s  work  as  the  on-going 
symbolic  resolution  of  the  one  of  the  nineteenth  century's 
most  persistently  nagging  cultural  questions:  what  is  an 
author? 

In  revisiting  this  problem,   raised  from  the  outset  in 
terms  of  Barthes ' s  distinction  between  transitive  and 
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intransitive  discourse,   the  case  of  Leopoldo  Alas  points 
again  and  again  to  the  underlying  socio-economic  forces 
determining  his  position- takings  within  the  literary  field. 
As  Walter  Benjamin  suggests  in  his  essay  "The  Author  as 
Producer,"   "Rather  than  ask,    'What  is  the  attitude  of  a  work 
to  the  relations  of  production  of  its  time? '    I  should  like 
to  ask,    'What  is  its  position  in  them?'"    (222) .   So  it  has 
been  argued  here  that  the  image  of  the  "varies  Clarin"  is 
best  recast  not  as  simply  a  reflection  of  the  author's  life, 
nor  even  of  the  market,   but  instead  as  the  continuous 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  unattainable  ideal  of  autonomous 
heteronomy  with  reality  of  the  commodif icat ion  of  language 
in  an  emerging  capitalist  economy.   This  generative  operation 
which,   in  Jameson's  words,    "articulates  its  own  situation 
and  textualizes  it"    (82)   creates,   or  rather,  constantly 
recreates  the  author  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  the 
unacceptable  reality  of  history:   the  apparent 
incompatibility  of  artistic  consecration  with  bourgeois 
class  consciousness. 

It  is  to  the  need  to  resolve  this  contradiction  that 
one  may  trace  Alas ' s  first  position- taking  in  Juan  Ruiz. 
Patently  an  "apprenticeship  in  writing",   the  handwritten 
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newspaper  produced  by  a  sixteen  year-old  "senorito"  (Cabezas 
40) ,   may  also  be  grasped  as  an  apprenticeship  in  being  a 
writer.   Free  of  the  limiting  forces  of  the  market,  Alas 
could  act  out  his  fantasy  in  a  heroic  vision  of  authorship 
constructed  around  an  idealized  resuscitation  of  the 
Romantic  writer- -particularly  in  the  person  of  Larra. 
Reaping  the  "profit  of  disinterestedness",   this  extended 
text  links  its  author  with  those  figures- -Larra,  Mesonero, 
even  a  highly  subjectivized  Quevedo- -whose  consecration  had 
been  the  result  not  of  market  forces,   but  of  personal  talent 
employed  toward  the  salvation  of  the  nation  and  its  letters. 
Ultimately,   it  is  the  writer's  unrestricted  control  of 
literary  production,   and  hence  of  his  own  destiny,  which 
makes  Juan  Ruiz  the  fantasy  it  is.  Nowhere  is  this  desire 
fulfillment  better  illustrated  than  in  the  short  story  "El 
caramelo"  where  Alas ' s  first  authorial  persona,  Juan, 
asserts  control  as  the  symbolic  arbiter  of  society. 
Remaining  outside  the  conflict,   it  is  the  author-protagonist 
who  finally  restores  order  and  ensures  a  comic  resolution. 
The  narrator's  act  of  eating  the  peppermint,  marked  by  the 
confident  assertion,    "...para  que  no  hubiese  disputas,   se  lo 
comi6...Juan  Ruiz,"  is  the  definitive  example  of  Alas ' s 
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initial  posit ion- taking .  Oblivious  to  the  reality  of 
literary  production- -particularly  the  highly  marginalized 
status  of  journalism- -Alas,   in  the  person  of  "Juan  Ruiz", 
occupied  for  the  last  time  an  uncompromised  position  between 
autonomous  artistic  consecration  and  heteronomous  economic 
gain . 

The  short-lived  Rabagas  can  be  seen  as  the  proverbial 
rude  awakening  to  Alas ' s  journalistic  dream  world.  His 
subsequent  initiation  into  the  world  of  academia  may,  thus, 
be  understood  not  simply  as  a  philosophical  "conversion  al 
krausismo"    (Garcia  San  Miguel  62) ,   but  rather  as  a 
realignment  to  a  more  advantageous  position  within  the 
literary  (or  more  broadly,   cultural)   field.  The  emergence  of 
the  banished  Krausist  faculty,   most  notably  Giner  de  los 
Rios,   as  not  only  the  icons  of  Spanish  liberalism,   but  also 
of  radical  autonomy,   can  be  seen  as  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  tarnished  Larrian  fantasy.  Offering  the 
possibility  of  a  highly-consecrated  discourse  while 
lessening  the  risk  of  declassement  so  inherent  to 
journalistic  production,   the  initiation  of  Alas ' s  life-long 
affiliation  with  the  university  is  no  less  of  a  position- 
taking  than  any  those  preceding  and  following  it.   Even  more 
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than  in  the  Solfeo  articles  dedicated  to  this  new  scholarly 
direction,   particularly  the  early  series  "Libros  y 
libracos,"  the  reformulation  of  both  the  writer  and  the 
field  by  recently  self -proclaimed  Clarin  are  revealed  in  the 
story  "Estilicon:  vida  y  muerte  de  un  periodista."  This 
mordant  rejection  of  journalistic  production  recasts  the 
parameters  of  the  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  redefine 
"consecration."  The  death  of  Estilicon  may  be  said,   in  many 
ways,  to  be  that  of  Juan  Ruiz  as  well.  While  Alas's  primary 
discursive  mode  continued  to  be- -for  the  remainder  of  his 
life- -the  newspaper,   he  never  again  attempted  identify 
himself  by  choice  with  a  position  so  incompatible  with  his 
artistic  and  social  aspirations.   Instead,   all  subsequent 
position-takings  are  characterized  by  their  ability  to 
resolve  the  heteronomous- autonomous  contradiction  not  in 
terms  of  a  romanticized  vision  of  Larra ' s  generation,   but  in 
terms  of  the  real  world  of  material  relations  in  the 
Alfonsine  Restoration.   Thus,   with  Alas  having  encountered 
positivism  through  his  newly  acquired  status  as  an  academic, 
it  becomes  quite  clear  why  he  emerged  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  as  Naturalism's  leading  voice  and,  by  his  own 
admission,   its  most  successful  opportunist. 
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The  period  characterized  by  Alas ' s  flirtation  with 
positivism  and  his  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  evolving 
Galdosian  novel  could  be  considered  his  most  decisive 
posit ion- taking .  An  organic  relocation  within  the  field, 
proceeding  from  the  prior  prise  de  position  in  the 
intellectual  debates  surrounding  positivism,   and  prompted  by 
the  politically-rooted  closing  off  of  both  of  his  previous 
discursive  modes   (the  repeated  suspensions  of  El  Solfeo-La 
Union  and  Toreno ' s  veto  of  Alas ' s  university  appointment), 
Alas's  realignment  in  the  late  1870s  placed  him  at  the  front 
of  a  consciously  hegemonic  movement .  With  the  author  of  the 
Episodios  nacionales  serving  at  once  as  a  model  for 
authorship,  and  as  the  ideal  subject  for  Alas's  inauguration 
as  an  agent  of  consecration,   for  the  first  time  one  may  say 
that  "Clarin"  became  a  permanent  fixture  in  the  Spanish 
literary  field.  Perhaps  no  other  text  illustrates  the 
"creation"  of  Clarin  better  than  his  first  major  prose  work, 
"Pipa."  When  reconstructed  as  an  allegory  for  the  role  of 
the  politically-committed  writer,   e.g.   the  Naturalist 
novelist,   in  Restoration  society,    "Pipa,"  even  more  than  in 
"El  caramelo"  and  "Estilicon",   reveals  a  rewriting  of 
history  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  picaresque  protagonist 
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both  the  heroic  champion  of  republican  causes,   and  the 
victim  of  the  Restoration  status  quo.     His  symbolic 
subversion  of  the  pseudo- intelligentsia ,   the  police,  and 
especially  the  Church,   followed  by  an  equally  symbolic 
immolation  may  thus  be  read  as  the  martyrdom  of  the  writer 
on  the  pyre  of  the  bourgeois  state.  Although  Pipa  is 
ultimately  effaced  from  the  world  of  order  he  threatens  (not 
unlike  his  female  model/counterpart,  Galdos ' s  Marianela) , 
the  text  succeeds  in  recreating  not  merely  the  author,  but 
also  the  historical  context  which  validates  a  decade  of 
Naturalist  hegemony  in  the  literary  field. 

Just  as  the  widespread  recognition  of  Galdos  as  Spain's 
most  important  novelist  since  Cervantes  serves  as  a  basis 
for  Alas's  initial  position- taking  as  a  legitimate  agent  of 
consecration,   so  the  broader  triumph  of  the  Naturalist 
movement  definitively  installed  him  as  the  country's 
preeminent  autonomous  agent.  Alas's  inability  to  reproduce 
the  novelistic  success  of  Galdos,   Palacio,   or  Pardo  Bazan 
(the  "conspiracy  of  silence"  surrounding  La  Regent a)  despite 
his  leadership  role  in  the  Naturalist  polemic,   coupled  with 
the  profit- -both  real  and  symbolic- -reaped  from  the  symbolic 
capital  invested  in  years  of  uncompensated  journalistic 
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production,   resulted  in  a  decade-long  effort  to  elevate 
literary  criticism,  the  "cenicienta  de  los  generos"  (Beser 
1968,   43),   to  the  means  to  reconciling  bourgeois 
respectability  with  unprecedented  power  over  the  artistic 
field. 

So  he  had  shifted  from  his  autonomous  political 
position,   republicanism,   toward  Castelar's  posibilismo.  in 
the  same  way  literary  criticism,  beginning  with  . . . Sermon 
perdido.  may  be  understood  as  Alas's  attempt  to  situate  his 
writing  equidistant  between  the  official  agents  of 
consecration,   such  as  the  Real  Academia  Espanola,   and  the 
"vulgar"  role  of  "popularizer"  too  often  associated  with 
journalistic  production.   The  concept  of  a  consecrating 
voice,   unheeded  at  either  of  these  poles,   is  most  clearly 
seen  in  Alas's  conscious  distancing  from  Naturalism  itself. 
If  the  experimental  novel  can  be  said  to  have  made  the  name 
"Clarln"  known  to  the  Spanish  reading  public,  the 
abandonment  of  that  movement  allowed  him  to  transcend  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  literary  trends  and  install  himself  as  an 
arbiter  of  aesthetic  worth.   So  it  is  that  Alas's  single  most 
defining  work  of  criticism  is  that  which  literally  elevates 
him  to  a  transcendental  status,  Apolo  en  Paf os . 


The  allegorical  value  of  Clarin's  "interview"  with  the 
God  of  Poetry  and  Music  centers  on  the  revalorization  of  the 
critical  discourse.  Not  only  is  the  human  critic  elevated  to 
a  higher  status,   but  more  significantly,  Apollo  himself  is 
recast  as  a  kind  of  literary  arbiter.  As  he  heeds  Clarin's 
prosecution  of  the  rival  positions  described  above- -the 
petrified  Academy  at  one  pole  and  incompetent  popularizers 
like  Cahete  at  the  other- -the  Greek  god  effectively 
enshrines  the  function  of  the  critic  as  the  guardian  of 
national  culture.  And  as  the  apostle  Paul  is  introduced  into 
the  text  at  its  conclusion,   the  underlying  meaning  of  Alas ' s 
"sermon  perdido"  is  revealed.  Here  the  sanctif ication  of  art 
concurrently  elevates  the  function  of  the  critic  to  that  of 
priest .  What  might  be  perceived  as  the  onset  of  Alas ' s 
"cambio  de  luz"  is,   in  fact,   the  penultimate  step  from  an 
olympian  status  as  an  agent  of  consecration  to  the 
abdication  of  that  "reinado  critico." 

Certainly  there  is  no  denying  that  Leopoldo  Alas ' s 
final  years  are  marked  by  a  renewed  spirituality.  However, 
Clarin's  other-worldliness  can  be  understood  in  terms  not 
exclusively  religious  in  nature.  Confronted  by  the  rise  of  a 
younger  generation  of  modernist  writers,   an  Alas  whose  lofty 
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professional  status  mirrored  his  socio-economic  position  may 
be  seen  as  having  undertaken  a  symbolic  rejection  of  the 
very  literary  field  he  had  come  to  dominate.   Thus,   much  of 
the  critical  production  of  the  1890s  is  characterized  by  an 
intentional  distancing  from  Naturalism  in  favor  of  the  new 
novelistic  tendencies- -Bourget ' s  roman  psychologique  and 
Tolstoi's  mysticism- -coupled  with  a  rear-guard  action 
against  the  new  autonomous  pole  of  the  literary  field. 

In  Alas ' s  fiction,   the  embracing  of  these  more 
transcendental  movements  belies  a  symbolic  withdrawal  from 
the    field.  Characters  such  as  Bonifacio  Reyes  and  Nicolas 
Serrano,   and  especially  the  autobiographical  Jorge  Arial  and 
Lucius  Varius,   illustrate  the  resolution  taking  place  within 
the  Clarinian  text.  There  is  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  four  authorial  personages  that  it  is  not  market 
success,  wealth  and  fame,   but  "higher"  values--God,  family, 
and  art  for  art's  sake- -which  lend  meaning  to  existence. 
Jorge  Arial ' s  discovery  of  the  harmonic  value  of  music, 
while  certainly  connected  with  his  new-found  spirituality, 
is  also  undeniably  linked  to  the  Becquerian  aesthetic  in 
which  Spanish  modernism  was  so  firmly  rooted.  Encoded  in 
this  poetic  is  the  conversion  of  the  transitive  writer  to 
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the  intransitive,   the  artist.   Similarly,   in  "Vario"  the  poet 
is  liberated  from  the  "chains  of  glory."  However,   set  in 
pre-Christian  Rome,  Varius ' s  transcendence  is  divorced 
completely  from  any  religious  significance.  Rather,  in 
"Vario"  the  renunciation  of  the  desire  for  fame  and  the 
acceptance  of  "la  nada  del  olvido"  signify  that  which  was 
impossible  for  any  actual  writer,   including  Leopoldo  Alas: 
the  escape  from  the  need  for  any  position- taking  and  the 
freedom  to  create  art  for  its  own  sake. 

If  "Vario"  may  be  said  to  represent  the  end  of  the 
series  of  position- takings  that  began  with  Juan  Ruiz  in  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  autonomous -heteronomous  dilemma, 
then  this  study  cannot  conclude  without  answering  two 
essential  questions.   First,   it  is  important  to  ask  whether 
this  type  of  analysis  is  too  mechanistic.   Can  as  vast  and 
diverse  a  body  of  work  as  that  of  Leopoldo  Alas  be  reduced 
to  a  succession  of  realignments  based  upon  a  handful  of 
texts?  Second,   if  one  can  accept  the  validity  of  this  kind 
of  inquiry,   one  is  led  to  an  even  more  profound 
consideration.   If  the  idea  of  position- taking  is  viable,  do 
Clarin's  position- takings  succeed  in  resolving  the  literary 
crisis  of  the  autonomous -heteronomous  dialectic?  Can  Alas  be 
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said  to  have  realized  the  adolescent  fantasy  of  market 
success  while  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  consecration? 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,   it  must  be  admitted,  as 
Raymond  Williams  observed,   that  this  kind  of  approach  is 
often  open  to  the  accusation  of  reducing  literature  to  "a 
direct  or  indirect  expression  of  preceding  and  controlling 
economic  content,   or  of  a  political  content  determined  by  an 
economic  position  or  situation"    (1977,   83) .  Nevertheless,  in 
attempting  to  escape  the  extremes  of  psycho-biography  and 
strict  formalism,   in  undertaking  the  rehistoricization  of 
the  Clarinian  oeuvre ,   Bourdieu's  theoretical  model  and 
Jameson's  hermeneutic  offer  the  possibility,   albeit  not 
totally  free  of  determinism,  of  placing  the  "varies  Clarin" 
within  some  comprehensible  framework. 

Certainly  the  view  of  a  series  of  conscious  position- 
takings  set  forth  here  can  be  no  more  than  a  starting  point 
for  further  analysis  of  Alas ' s  discursive  realignments. 
Additional  work  must  be  done  with  regard  to  the  synchronous 
existence  of  certain  discursive  practices,   and  to  the  degree 
to  which  Alas ' s  position- takings  are  conscious  strategies 
within  the  literary  field.   Indeed,  the  mapping-out  of  the 
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field  itself  should  be  prerequisite  to  further  study  of 
either  Alas  or  his  contemporaries. 

Still,   despite  the  shortcomings  inherent  to  this,  or 
any  other  interpretative  model,   its  ultimate  validity  lies 
in  its  capacity  for  demystifying  the  creative  process.  The 
author  is  restored  to  his  essential  function  as  producer, 
and  the  text  to  its  essential  function  as  both  the  product 
and  the  propagator  of  culture  in  the  broadest  sense.  The 
iconic  myth  of  the  "many  Clarins"  may,   at  last,  be  peeled 
away  to  reveal  one  individual,   Leopoldo  Alas,   engaged  not 
simply  in  some  rarefied  illusion  of  literary  creation,  but 
rather  in  the  real  material  relations  governing  all  human 
activity- -including  art.  Thus,   the  reading  of  his  work  may 
also  be  freed  from  the  fantasy- -perpetuated  by  his  ever- 
rising  place  in  the  pantheon  of  Spanish  liberalism- -that  it 
imparts  some  "truth"  either  about  society,  or  the  writer's 
role  in  it. 

It  is  the  persistence  of  this  legend  which,  as 
illustrated  clearly  in  the  following  observation  by 
Francisco  Garcia  Pavon,  provides  the  answer  to  the  second 
question,   that  of  whether  or  not  the  Clarian  text  succeeds 
in  resolving  the  literary  crisis  of  the  nineteenth  century: 
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Hay. . .narraciones  en  las  que  el  ser  sencillo,  la 
victima,   as  un  intelectual:   filosofo,   erudito,  poeta, 
que,   emborrachado  por  su  vocacion  y  con  frecuencia  no 
asistido  del  genio,   resulta  el  pobre  hombre  tan  tipico 
de  Clarin,  quien,   siempre  amante  del  pobre  de  espiritu 
y  desvalido,   tan  amante  como  fustigador  del  tonto, 
engreido  y  pedante,  parece  tener  una  especial 
inclinacion  por  aquellos  sus  mas  o  menos  companeros  de 
profesion,   que  buscan  en  los  libros  aquel  refugio  que 
para  su  alma  buscan  todos  los  debiles.   Contra  el 
intelectual  pedantesco  y  tonto,  Alas  esgrimia  su 
vindicta  implacable,   como  demostro  en  su  dedicacion  de 
critico  militante,  y  en  determinadas  narraciones.  Pero 
al  intelectual  probo,   sincere  y  humilde,  aunque 
fracasado,   dedico  su  mas  enternecido  amor   (269-70) . 

Such  a  view  of  Alas ' s  attitude  toward  authorship,  written  a 

half-century  after  his  death,   is  a  clear  indication  that  his 

recreation  of  the  author  was,   in  fact,  successful. 

Regardless  of  historical  truth,  or  even  Clarin' s  own 

fears,       the  symbolic  resolution  of  the  autonomous- 

heteronomous  contradiction  has  survived.   Indeed,   it  has  not 

only  survived,   but  it  has  flourished.  Garcia  Pavon ' s 

characterization  of  Alas  as  the  champion  of  "the 

intellectual"  underscores  to  what  extent  the  evolution  of 

posit ion- takings  in  the  pages  of  Clarin  place  him  at  a 

crucial  juncture  in  the  recreation  of  the  author.   In  the 

same  vein,   in  speaking  of  "la  importancia  que  llega  a 


'^'In  his  final  chapter,  entitled  "Me  da  miedo  escribir,"  Saavedra  argues  that  for  Alas, 
"le  persigue  la  idea  del  fracasc.le  atenazan  sus  obsesiones  perdedoras"  (361). 
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adquirir  el  intelectual , "  J.  Sans  comments  that,   "No  es  de 
extranar  que  lo  encontremos  tambien  en  la  narrativa  de 
Clarin"    (73) .   Just  as  with  Zola  in  France,  Alas  in  Spain  can 
be  seen  as  a  central  figure  in  the  reframing  the  writer's 
role  in  European  society. 

What  Garcia  Pavon  and  Sans  term  "the  intellectual,"  is, 
for  all  purposes,   the  birth  of  that  same  polymorphous  figure 
identified  by  Barthes  as  "the  author  writer" :  "having 
emerged  from  the  club  of  men-of -letters ,   the  author-writer 
finds  another  club,   that  of  the  intelligentsia"    (192) .  This 
reconstructed  writer- -the  Clarinian  fantasy  of  autonomous 
heteronomy  found  in  contemporary  posit ion- takings  such  as 
Edward  Said's  characterization  of  "an  individual  with  a 
specific  public  role  in  society  that  cannot  be  reduced 
simply  to  being  a  faceless  professional,   a  competent  member 
of  a  class"    (11) --is  undeniable  testimony  both  to  the 
persistence  of  Alas ' s  resolution,  and  to  the  need  for  what 
an  archeology  of  authorship  in  the  Foucaultian  sense.   It  is 
here,   in  tracing  not  the  career  of  one  author,   but  the  very 
idea  of  authorship  itself,   that  the  search  for  a  solution  to 
the  "varies  Clarin"  can  be  said  to  have  its  greatest  value. 
Ironically,   he  wrote  of  his  own  approach  to  literature: 
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En  esta  critica. . .  aplicada,  en  que  van  mezclados  con 
la    pura  literatura  los  escombros  de  las  cosas 
extraartisticas  en  que  los  fenomenos  artisticos  que  se 
estudian  se    produjeron,   puede  haber  senales  de  los 
tiempos,   caracteres  tipicos  que  mas  adelante  ascaso 
tengan  un  valor  que  hoy  no  conocemos,  porque  no  nos 
colocamos  respecto  de  ellos  en  el  punto  de  vista 
arqueologico   (1973    [1893] ,    70-71) . 

Fittingly,   it  is  through  just  such  an  "archeological  point 

of  view"  that  Leopoldo  Alas  finally  may  be  comprehended  not 

simply  as  a  practioner  of  varied  discursive  modes,  but  as  a 

promethean  figure  in  the  emergence  of  the  modern  writer  in 


Spain . 
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